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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM LORD MANSFIELD, 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF XNGLAVO. 
MY LORD, 

THE purpose of this Address is not to make a re- 
turn for the favours I have received from you, for they 
are many and great; but to add one more security to 
myself, from tlie malice of the present and the forget- 
fulness of future times. A purpose, which though it 
may be thought less sober than the other, is certainly 
not more selfish. In plain terms, I would willingly con- 
trive to live, and go down to posterity under the pro- 
tection of your Name and Character ; from which, that 
Posterity, in the administration of public justice, must 
receive their instruction; and in the duties of private 
life, if they have any virtuous ambition, will take their 
example. — But let not this alarm you. I intend not to 
be your Panegyrist. To praise you for I loquence, 
would be to praise you for a thing below your Character, 
unless it were for that species of Eloquence which 
Milton describes, and You have long practised. 
*^ True Eloquence, says he, I find to be none, but 
*^ the serious and hearty love of Truth : And that, whose 
'^ mind soever is fully possessed with a fervent desire 
Vol. IV. B "to 
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" to know good things, and with the dearest Charity to 
" infuse the knowledge of them into Others, w^HEff 
^* SUCH A MAN WOULD SPEAK, his words, like so many 

nimble and airy Servitors, trip about him at conimand, 

and in well-ordered Files, as he would wish, fall aptly 

into their own places.'' 

Td live in the voice and memory of Men is the flat- 
tering dream of every adventurer in Letters ; and for 
me, who. boast the rare felicity of being honoured with 
the friendship of two or three superior Characters, Men 
endowed with virtue to atone for a bad age, and of abi- 
lities to make a bad age a good one, for me not to aspire 
to the best mode of this ideal existence, the being carried 
down to remote ages along with those who will never 
die, would be a strange insensibility to human glory. 

But as the protection I seek from your Lordship is 
not like those blind Asylums founded by Supjerstition 
to skreen iniquity from civil vengeance, but of the nature 
of a Temple of Justice, to vindicate and support the 
Innocent, You will expect to know the claim I have to 
it; and how, on being seized with that epidemic malady 
. of idle, visionary men, the projecting to instruct and re- 
.form the Public^ I came to stand in need of it. 

I had lived to see — ^it is a plain and artless tale I 

have to tell — I had lived to see what Lawgivers have 

always seemed to dread, as the certain prognostic of 

.public ruin^ that fatal Crisis when Religion hath 

XOST ITS HOLD ON THE MINDS OF A PeOPLE. 

I had observed, almost the rise and origin, but surely 
vei^ much of the progress of this evil : for it was neither 
so rapid to elude a distinct view, nor yet so slow as to en- 
danger one's forgetting or not observing the relation 
ivhich its several parts bore to one another: And to 
trace the steps of this evil may not be altogether useless 
to those, whoever they may be, who, as the Instru- 
ments (rf Providence, are destined to counterwork its 
bad effects. 

Tlie most painful circumstance in this relation is (as 
your Lordship will feel), that the mischief began amongst 
our friends; by men who loved their Countiy; but 
were too eagerly intent on cme part only of their Object^ 
ihe security of its civil UBERTr. 
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To trace up this matter to its source, we need go no 
furtlier back than to the happy Accession of that illus- 
trious House to wliom we owe all which is in the power 
of grateful Monarchs, at the head of a free People, to 
bestow ; I mean, the full enjoy uient of the common rights 
of Subjects. 

It fortuned that af^ this time, some warm friends of 
the Accession^ newly gotten into power, Imd too has- 
tily perhaps suspected that the Church (or at least 
that party of Chuechmen which had usurped the 
name) was become inauspicious to the sacred Mra, 
from whence we were to date the establishment of our 
civil happiness ; and therefore deemed it good policy to 
lessen tlie ' credit of a body of men, who had been 
long in high reverence with the People, and who had so 
lately and so scandalously abused their influence in the 
opprobrious affair of Sacheverell. To this end they in- 
vited some learned men, who in the preceding' reign 
had served the common cause, to take up the pen once 
more against these its most pestilent enemies, the Ja- 
cobite Clergy. They readily assumed the task, and 
did it 80 effectually, that under the professed design of 
confuting and decrying the usurpations of a Popish Hie- 
rarchy, they virtually deprived the Church of every 
power and privilege, which, as a simple Society, she 
had a claim to ; and, on the matter, delivered her up 
gagged and bound, as the rebel-Creature of the State. 
Their success (with the prejudice of Power, and what 
is stUl stronger, the power of Prejudice, on their side) 
became yet the easier, as the Tory Clergy, who opposed 
these £rastian notions, so destructive to the very being 
of a Church, reasoned and disputed against the Inno- 
vators on the principles commonly received, but indeed 
supported on no sounder a bottom than the authority 
of Papal, or (if they like it better) of Puritanical usur- 
pations : principles, to speak without reserve, ill founded 
in themselves, and totally inconsistent with the free ad- 
ministration of Civil government. 

In this then, that is, in humbling disaffected Church- 
men, the friends of Liberty and the Accession carried 
their point. But in conducting a purpose so laudable 
at aoy time» jaodvdo jiecessary at that time^ They had^ 
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as we observe, gone much too far ; for instead of re- 
ducing the Church within its native bounds, and thereby 
preserving it from its two greatest dishonours, the be- 
coming factious, or the being made the tool of Faction, 
which was all that true Politics required, and all perhaps 
that these Politiciansthen thought of; their Instruments, 
by discrediting every right it had, and even stripping it 
of some of them, in a little time brought it into general 
contempt. 

But this was not the worst. These Enemies of ob; 
noxious Churchmen found much assistance in the forward 
carriage of the Enemies of Religion itself ; who, at this 
time, under pretence of seconding the views of good 
Patriots, and serving the State against the encroach- 
ments of Church-power, took all occasions to vent their 
maJice against Revelation itself: And Passion, inflamed 
by opposition, mixing with Politics tliroughout the course 
jof this affair, these Lay-writers were connived at ; and, 
to morrify rebellious Churchmen still more, even cried 
up for their free reasonings against Religion, just as the 
Clergy-writers had been, for their exploits against 
Church-government And one man in particular, the 
Author of a well-known book called The Independent 
Wkigj early a favourite, and to the last a Pensioner, 
carried on, in the most audacious and insulting manner, 
these two several attacks, together : A measure sup- 
ported perhaps in the execution, by its coinciding with 
fK>me Statesmen's private opinions: though the most 
trite maxims of Government might have taught such to 
separate their private from their public Character. How- 
ever, certain it is, that the attack never ceased operating 
tfll all these various kinds of Free-writing were gotten 
into the hands of the People. 

And now the business was done: and the sober 
Friends of the Government were become, before they 
were aware, tiie Dupes of their own policy. In their 
endeavours to take off the influence of a Church, or 
rather of a party of Churchmen inauspicious to a free 
State, they had occasioned at least, the loosening all 
the ties which till then Religion had on the minds of the 
Populace: and which till then. Statesmen had ever 
thought were the best security the Magistrate had for 
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their obedience. For though a rule of right niay direct 
the Philosopher to a principle of action ; and the point 
of honour njay keep up the ti)ing called Manners amongst 
Gentlemen; yet nothing but Religion can ever fix a sober 
standard of behaviour amongst the common People. 

But those bad effects not immediately appearing, our 
Politicians were so little apprehensive that the matter 
haid already gone too far, that they thought of nothing 
but how to improve some collateral advantages 
they had procured by the bargain; which, amongst 
otlier uses, they saw likewise, would be sure to keep 
things in the condition to which they were reduced* 
For now Religion having lost its hold on the People; 
the Ministers of Religion were of no further consequence 
to the State ; nor were Statesmen any longer under the 
hard necessity of seeking out the most eminent, for the 
honours of their Profession: And without necessity^ 
how few would submit to such-a drudgery] For States- 
men of a certain pitch are naturally apprehensive of a 
little sense, and not easily brought, whether from expe- 
rience or conviction, to form ideas of a great deal of 
gratitude, in those they have to deal with. All went 
now according to their wishes. They could now employ 
Church-honours more directly to the use of Government 
that is, of their own, by conferring them on such sub- 
jects as most gratified their taste or humour, or served 
best to strengthen their connexions with the Great 
This would of course give the finishing stroke to their 
System. For though stripping the Church of all power 
and authority, and exposing it naked and defenceless to 
its enemies, had abated men's reverence for it ; and the 
detecting Revelation of imposture, serving only for a 
State-engine, had destroyed all love for Religion; yet 
they were the intrigues of Church-promotion" 
which would make the People despise the whole Ordi- 
nance. 

Nor did the hopes of a better generation give much 
relief to good men's present fears or feelings. The 
People had been reasoned out of their Religion, by 
such Logic as it was : and if ever they were to be brought 
back to a sober sense of their condition; it was evident 
they must be reasoned into it again. Little thought and 
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less learning were sufficient to persuade men of what 
their vices inclined them to believe ; but it must be no 
common share of both, which, in opposition to those 
vices, shall be able to bring them to themselves. And 
where is that to be expected, or likely to be found? 
In the course of forty or fifty years (for I am not speak- 
ing of present transactions) a new Generation or two are 
sprung up : And those, whom their Profession has de- 
dicated to this service, Experience has taught, that the 
talents requisite for pushing their fortune lie very remote 
from such as enable men to figure in a rational defence 
of Religion. And it is very natural to think that, in 
general, they will be chiefly disposed to cultivate those 
qualities on which they see their Patrons lay the greatest 
weight. 

F have, my Lord, been the longer and the plainer in 
deducing the causes of a recent evil, for the sake of 
dbing justice to the English Clergy; who in this in- 
stimce, as in many others, have been forced to bear 
the blame of their Betters. How common is it to hear 
the irreligion of the times ascribed to the vices or the 
indiscretions of Churchmen ! Yet how provoking is 
sach ati. insult ! when every child knows that this accusa- 
tion is only an Echo from the lewd clamours of those 
very Scribbliers whose flagitious writings have been tlie 
principal cause of these disorders. 

In this disastrous state of things, it was my evil stars 
which inclined me to write. I began, as these Poli- 
ticians had done, mth the Church. My purpose, I am 
not ashamed to own, was to repel the cruel inroads 
made upon its Rights and Privileges ; but, I thank God, 
ori hone&ter principles than those which have been em- 
ployed to prop up, with Gdthic buttresses, a Jacobite 
or High-Church Hierarchy. The success was what I 
might expect. I was read; and by a few indifferent 
and intelligent Judges, perhaps, approved. But as^ I 
made the Church neither a Slave nef » Tyrant (and 
under one or other of ttiese ideas of it, almost all men 
had now taken party) The AUianct betiveen Church and 
S^ate, though formed upon a Model actually existing 
bef3r<5 our eyes, was considered as an Utopian refiner 
ment. It is: true^ that so fitr as my own private satis- 
faction 
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faction went, I had no great reason to complain. I had. 
tlie honour to be told by the heads of one Party,' that, 
they allowed njy principles^ ; and by the heads of the 
other, that they espoused m^ co7iclusion^ i which how- 
ever amounted only to this, that the One was for Li- ^ 
BERTY, however they would chuse to employ it; and. 
the Other for power, however tliey could come at it. 

I had another important view in writing this book. — 
Though nobody had been so shameless to deny the use 
of Religion to civil Government ^ yet certain friends of 
Liberty, under the terror of the mischiefs done to So-, 
ciety by Fanaticism, or Religion run mad, had, by a 
strange preposterous policy, encouraged a clamour 
against Establishments : the only mode of Religioa, 
-which can prevent what they pretended to fear ; that is, 
its degenerating into Fanaticism. It is true, had these 
Clamourers not found more enemies to the Establish^ 
Tmnt than they had made, (enemies on solider grounds, 
to wit, the sense of their exclusion from the emoluments- 
of a national Church) an Establishment had hardly 
given umbrage to the appointed Protectors of it. But. 
these had the Sectaries to caress : and a private and 
pressing interest will often get the better of the most in- 
disj)ensable maxims of good policy. 

It was for this reason, my Lord, that so much of the 
book is employed in the defence of a national or an 
^established Religion ; since, under such a Form, Fana- 
ticism caii never greatly spread: and that little there 
will always be of this critical eruption of our diseased 
Nature, may have the same good effect on the Esta* 
hlished Religion which weak Factions are observed ta 
have on the administration of Government ; it may kaep 
men more decent, alert, and attentive to the duties of 
their Charge. 

Where then was the wonder, that a sut^ect so ma- 
naged, and at such a juncture, should be violently op- 
posed, or, to speak more truly, be grossly misrepre^ 
sented? Those in the new system accused me of 
making the State a slave to the Church ; those in the 
old, of making the Church a slave to the State : and one 
passionate Declaimer, as I remember, who cared equally 

* Bishop Ho. t Bishop Sh. 

3 4 ^«^ 
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for Church and State, was pleased to say, that, the bet- 
ter to hmter mankind, I had done both *. 

Having thus, in the foolish confidence of Youth, cast 
in my Goosequill, to stem a torrent that in a little time 
was to bear down all before it ; 1 proceeded, with the 
same good faith, in another romantic effort, The sup- 
port of Religion itself. 

You, my Lord, who feel so humanely for the In- 
jured, pn whomsoever POPULAR injustice may chance 
to fall, have hardly forgotten the strange reception with 
which this my fair endeavour was entertained; and 
principally by Those whose interests I was defending. 
It awaked a thousand black passions and idiot preju- 
dices. The Zealots inflamed the Bigots. 

— ^Twas the Times plague, 
When madmen led the blind. 

For, the noble prosecution of real Impiety was now 
over ; or, at least, no longer serious. What remained, 
to belie a zeal for Religion, was a ridiculous Tartu ffism; 
ridiculous, because without the power to persecute: 
otherwise, sufficiently serious, as it was encouraged by 
men, at that time, in eminence of place f. For false 
Zeal and unbelieving Politics always concur, and often 
find their account in suppressing novelties. 

But things, unnaturally kept up in a state of violence, 
in a little time subside: And though the first Writers, 
let loose against me, came on as if they would devour ; 
yet the design of those who, at spring and fall, have 
eveir since annually succeeded them, has been, I think, 
only to eat. The imputation that yet sticks to my no- 
tions, amongst many well-meaning men, is, that they 
are PARADOXICAL. And though this be now made the 
characteristic of my Writings, yet, whether from the 
amusement which Paradoxes afford, or trom whatever 
other cause of malice or curiosity, the Public seem still 
sufficiently eager to see what, in soite of the Argument, 
and perhaps in spite to it, they are pleased to call my 
conclusion. And as in your Lordship's progress 
through your high Stations (for I will not take my com- 
parison lower \\hi!e niy subject is public favour) men no 

* Lord B. t Archbishop P.: / 

sooner 
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sooner found you in one than they saw you necessary for * ' 
a higher; so evefy preceding Volume seemed to e^icite a 
stronger appetite for the following ; till, as I am told, it 
came to a kind of impatience for the Uibt : which must 
have been strangely obstinate if in all this time it has 
not subsided. And yet it is veiy possible it may not : 
Foi*, the good-natured pleasure of seeing an Author fill 
up the measure of his Paradoxes, is worth waiting for. 
Of all men, I would not appear vain before your Lord- 
ship; since, of all men, You best know how ill it 
would become my pride. Nor am I indeed in much 
danger to have my head turned by this flattering circum- 
stance, while I remember that Rabelais tells us, and 
I dare say he tells us truth, that the Public. of his timesr 
were full as impatient for the conclmion of the unfinished 
story of the giant Gargantua and his son Pantagruel. 

I have now, both leisure and inclination to gratify thi& 
Public fancy, after having put my last hand to these two 
Volumes : A work of reasoning ; and though fairly pur- 
sued, and, as I thought, brought home to its Conclu- 
sion, yet interspersed v. ith variety of Philoiogic disser- 
tations : For I had to do with a sort of ReadtTs not 
less delicate than the fastidious Frenchman, who tells us 
in so many words, that — La raison a tort des qu'elle 
ENNUYE. As my purpose therefore was to bring Rea- 
son into good Company, I saw it proper now and then, 
to make her wait without, lest by her constant presence 
she should happen to be thought tiresome. Yet still I 
was careful not to betray her rights : and the Disserta- 
tions brought in to relieve the o{)pressed attention of the 
Reader, was not more for his sake than for hers. If I 
was large in my discourse concerning the nature and 
end of the Grecian Mysteries, it was to shew the 
sense the antient Lawgivers had of the use of Religion , 
to Society : and if I expatiated on the origin and uee of 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, it was to vindicate the . 
logical propriety of the Prophetic language and senti^ 
ment. For I should have been ashamed to vva^te so ^ 
much time in classical amusements, and at last to join :^ 
them to your Lordship's Name, had they not had an in- 
timate relation to the things most connected with Man " ' 
and his interests. 
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I have detained your Lerdship with a tedious Story; 
and still I must beg your patience a little longer. We 

are not yet got to the end of a bad prospect. While 

I, and others of my Order, have been thus vainly con- 
tending pro ^7'is with the unequal arms of Reason; we 
had the fuither displeasuj e to find, that our Rulers (who, 
as 1 observed above, had needlessly suffered those ties 
of Religion to be unloosed, by which, till of late, the 
passions of the People had been restrained) were 
struggling, almost as unsuccessfully, pro Focis with a 
corrupt and debaucbed Community. 

General History, in its Records of the rise and decay 
of States, hath delivered down to us, amongst tlie more 
important of its lessons, a faithful detail of every symp- 
tom, which is wont to forerun and to prognosticate their 
approaching ruin. It might be justly deemed the extra- 
vagance of folly to believe, that those very Signs, which 
have constantly preceded the fall of other States, should 
signify nothing fatal or alarming to our own. On the 
other hand, I would not totally' condemn, in such a 
deartJi of Religious provision, even that species of piety, 
which arises from a national pride, and flatters us with 
being the peculiar attention of Heaven ; who will avert 
those evils from his favoured People, which the natural 
course of things 'would otherwise make inevitable : For, 
indeed, we have seen (and, what is as strange as the 
blessing itself, the little attention which is paid to it) 
something very like such an extraordinary protection al- 
ready exerted; which resists, and, till now, hath ar- 
rested, the torrent just ready to overwhelm us. The 
circumstance, I mean, is this :-r-That while every other 
part of the Community seems to lie infoece Romuli, the 
administration of Public Justice in England, runs as 
pure as where nearest to its coelestial Source; purer 
than Plato dared venture to conceive it, even in his 
feigned Republic. 

' Now, whether we are not to call this^ the interposing 
band of Providence; for sure I am, all History doth 
not afford another instance of so much purity and inte- 
grity in one part, coexisting with so much decay and so 
many infirmities in the rest: Or whether, profounder 
Politicians may not be ablfe to discover some hidden 

force, 
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force, some peculiar virtue in the essential parts, or in 
the well-adapted frame, of our excellent Constitution : 
— In either case, this lingular and shining Phenomenon, 
hath afforded a cheerful consolation to thinking men, 
amidst all this dark aspect from our disorders and dis- 
tresses. 

But the evil Genius of England would not suffer us 
to enjoy it long ; for, as if envious of this last support of 
Government^ he hath now instigated his blackest Agents 
to the very extent of their malignity; who, after the 
most villanous insults on all other Orders and Ranks in 
Society, have at length proceeded to calumniate even 
the King's Supreme Court of Justice, under its ablest 
and most unblemished Administration. 

After this, who will not be tempted to despair of his 
Countt-yi and say, with the good old man in the Scene, 

- - - " Ipsa si cupiat Salus 
" Servare, prorsus non potest, banc Familiam." 

Athens, indeed, fell by degenerate manners like our 
own : but she fell the later, and witli the less dishonour, 
for having always kept inviolable that reverence which, 
she, and indeed all Greece, had been long accustomed 
to pay to her august Court of Areopagus. Of tliia 
modest reserve, amidst a general disorder, we have a 
striking instance in the conduct of one of the principal: 
Instruments of her tuin. 1 he witty Aristophanes 
began, as all such Instruments do (whether with wit or 
without) by deriding Virtue and Religion; and this, in 
the brightest exemplar of both, the godlike Socrates. 
The Libeller went on to attack all conditions of Mai. 
He calumniated the Magistrates ; he turned the Public 
Assemblies into ridicule; and, with the most beastly 
and blasphemous abuse, outraged their Priests, their 
Altars, nay, the very established Gods themselves. — 
But here he stopped ; and, unawed by all besides, whe- 
ther of divine or human, he did not dare to cast so 
much as one licentious trait against that venerable 
Judicatcrre. A circumstance, which the Readers of bi» 
witty ribaldry, cannot but observe with surprise and 
admiration; — not at the Poet's modesty, for he had 
none, • but at the remaining virtue of a debauched and 
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ruined People ; who yet would not bear to see that clear 
Fountain of Justice defiled by the odious Spawn of Buf- 
foons and Libellers. 

Nor was this the only consolation which Athens had 
in its calamities. Its pride was flattered in falling by 
apostate Wits of the first Order : while the Agents of 
public nijschief amongst us, with the hoarse notes and 
blunt pens of Ballad-makers, not only accelerate Our 
ruin, but accumulate our disgraces : Wretches the most 
contemptible for their parts, the most infernal for their 
manners. 

To conclude. Great Men, my Lord, are sent for the 
Times ; tlie Times are fitted for the rest, ' of common 
make. Erasmus and the present Chief Justice of 
England (whatever he may think) were sent by Pro- 
vidence, for the sake of humanity, tor adorn two periods, 
when Religion at one time, and Society at another, 
most needed their support ; I do not say, of their great 
talents, but of that heroic moderation so necessary 
to allay the violence of public disorders ; for to be mo- 
derate amidst party-extremes, requires no common 
degree of patriotic courage. 

Such characters rarely fail to perform much of the 
task for which they were sent; but never without find- 
ing their labour ill repaid, even by those in w hose scr- 
yice it w^ employed. That glory of the Priesthood 
left the World, he had so nobly benefited, with this ten- 
der complaint, — " Hoc tempore nihil scribi aut agi 
" potest quod not pateat calumni^e; nee raro fit, ut 
" dum agis circumspectissime utramque partem of- 
** fendas, quum in utraque sint qui pariter insani- 
" ant." a complaint* fated, alas ! to be the motto of 
every Man who greatly serves his Country. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most obliged, 

most obedient and faithful Servant, 

February 2, 1765. - W. GLOUCESTER. 
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THE purpose of this Work being to prove the Divine 
Legation of Moses, it will, I hope, have so much 
merit with you, as to engage your serious attention to 
the following Address ; which, from » the divinity of 
Moses's Law, as in this work demonstrated, attempts 
to shew you, how, by necessary consequence, it follows, 
that the Religion of Jesus is also divine. 

But, while I am laying my conclusions before you^ 
let me beseech you not to suffer yourselves to be pre- 
judiced against the evidence, by such kind of fallacies 
as these ; Both Jews and Christians confess^ that the 
religion of Moses came from God : but one only^ of 
these two SectSy believe the divinity of that of Jesus: 
the safest xvay^ therefore^ is to adhere to xvhat both sides 
atvn to be true. - An argument, which however like, 
hath not in all its parts, even so much force as what 
Hie idolatrous Romanists are wont to urge against Ij:^ 
Reformed — That as both parties hold salvation may be 
had in the church of Rome% and only one party holds it 
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may be had in the churches of the Reformed, it is safest 
to adhere to Popery : which I dare say you laugh at for 
its impertinence, how much soever you may have de- 
hided others Jby the same kind of sophistry *. For if 
the Roman Catholics, or you, will not take our word 
for Christianity or Reformation, why do you build any 
thing upon it, in favoor of Popery or Judaism ? Both 
of you will say, perhaps, " because we are prejudiced 
in the former conclusion ; but that the mere force of 
evidence extorts the latter from us even against our- 
selves." This is easily said ; and may, perhaps, be 
easily believed, by those who, taking their Religion from 
their ancestors, are apt to measure Truth only by its 
antiquity. But genuine Christianity offering itself only 
to the private judgments of men, every sincere enrquirer 
believes as he finds cause. So that if either you or 
they would give yourselves the trouble to examine our 
motives, it would appear, that the very same reasons 
which force us to conclude that Christianity in ge- 
neral, and the Reformed religion in particular, are true, 
force us at the same time to conclude that the Jewish 
was from God ; and that salvation may be obtained, 
though with much difficulty, in the church of Rome. 
Either, therefore, tlie whole of our conclusion is preju- 
dice, or no part of it is so. 

; As I would not have you harden your habitual ob- 
stinacy in favour t)f your own Religion, by bad argu- 
t»ents ; so neither will I use any such to draw you over 
to ours. 

" I shall not therefore attempt that way to bring you 
to the truth, which some amongst us, little acquainted, 
as should seem, either with your Dispensation, &c the 
Christian, imagine they have discovered : Who, taking 
it for granted that the Mosaic Law can be defended only 
by the Gospel of Jesus', pretend you must first acknow- 
ledge our Reli^on, before you can support your own : 
and so, which is ver}^ hard, will not allow you to have 

i^ ^'THis,' the miserable Uriel Acosta tells us, was one of the 
{/rindpfal argunients that indueed him to embrace Judaimn.-*-^ 
Pra^wei veteii fdederi fidem dabant tarn Judasi .quam Christiani ; 
novo autem foederi soli Chiistiani. Exemplar humans vitae, p. 346. 
in fin. Amica CoHat* Phil, a Limborch. 

, - r ^ any 
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uny reasonable assurance of the truth of your Religion 
till you have forsaken it *. But I would not urge you 
with such kind of reasonings if it were only for this, tliat 
I suspect you may not be such utter strangers to the New 
Testament as not to know, that it lays the foundation 
of Christianity in Judaism. Besides, right reason, as 
well as St. Paul (which with us, ^t present, are still the 
same thing) would teach you to reply to such Con- 
vertists : Boast not against the branches of the native 
olive-tree : but if thou boast ^ thou bearest not the root, 
but the root thee f. 

Much less would I employ, in this Address, the 
quainter project of our common Adversary, the Free- 
thinker. For you are to know, that as those I spoke 
of before, make Christianity too recent, so these make 
it as much too old ; even as old as the Creation, Those 
&11 short of the support of Judaism ; These overleap 
it ; and assure lis, that the only way to bring you to 
believe in Jesus, is to prove Moses an impostor. So 
says a late writer : who, by the singular happiness of a 
good choice^ having learnt his moraUty of our Tyndal, 
and his philosophy of your Spinoza> calls himself, by the 
courtesy of England, a moral philosopher:!;. 

The road I have taken is indeed very diflfcrent : and 
the principles I go upon for 3/owr conversion, will equally 
serve^ to their confutation. For I have shewn that the 
Law of Moses was from God ; and, at the same time, 
that it is only preparatory to tfie more perfect Reli- 
gion of Jesus. 

The limits of this Address will not cdlow me to point 
out to you any other arguments than what arise imme- 
diately irom 4;hose important circumstances of the Law, 
discoursed <tf in this Work. Much less shall I ham 
room to urge you with a repetition of those reasonings, 

* '* Dr. Rogers has declared, as I remember in ome of bis- ser- 
** mons, that he could n«t beKcTe the truth of Moses's pretensions, 
" were it not for the confirmation giv«n to them by the Gospel. 
*' This I take to be a dangerous assertion^ that &aps the very foun- 
'^ dation of Christianity ; and supersedes at once the whole purpose 
^* of your intended work, by denying any original intrinsic character 
"^^ of divinity to the institution of Mosses/' Dr. Middleton's Letter 
to Mr. W. Nov. 30, J 736. vol. v. ofiiis Works. 

t Rom. si. i8. I MoiiG4ir. 

lYhich 
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which Christian writers have already used with -so supe^ 
rior a force against you. 

Let us see then what it is that keeps you still enslaved 
to a galling Discipline, so long after the free ofiers of 
Redemption. The two principal reasons, I suppose, 
are tiiese : 

I. First, a presumption that the Religion of Moses i 
is perfect ; so full and complete in all its members as to i 
be abundantly capable of supplying the spiritual wants 
of men, by preparing and fitting human nature for the 
enjoyment of the supreme Good, and by proposing and 
procuring the possession of that Good. Hence you 
conclude, and, were your presumption well-grounded, 
not unreasonably, that the Law was given as a perpetual 
ordinance, to be observed throughout all your genera- 
tions for ever. 

II. The second is a persuasion that the Prophecies 
(a necessary credential of the Messiah) which, we sav, 
relate to Jesus, relate not to him in 9i primary sense; 
and that a secondary sense is a fanatic vision raised by 
deluded Christians to uphold a groundless claim. 

For thus one of our common enemies, who hath in- 
forced your arguments against us, tells the world, you 
are accustomed to speafe. All the books written by 
Jeivs against the Christian Religion (says he) some if * 
^ which are print ed, and others go about Europe in manu- 
script^ chiefly attack the New Testament for the alle- 
gorical interpretations of the Old Testament therein^ 
and with the greatest insolence and contempt imaginable 
on that account ; and oppose to them a single and literal 
interpretation as the true sense of the Old Testament. 
And accordingly the allegorical interpretations given by 
Christian expositors of the Prophecies are now the 
grand obstacle and stumbling-block in the xvay of t^ 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity*.^ 

These, it seems, are the two great impediments to 

your conversion. Give me leave then to shew you how 

the reasoning of this book removes them. 

' I. As to the perfection of your Religion, it is here 

•proved, that, though it indeed had that specific per- 

♦ Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Rtligion, pp. 82, 83. 

fection, 
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fection, which no Reli^on cominG; from God can want*^ 
that is, a full capacity of attaining its end, which was 
the separation of the race of Abraham trom an idola- 
trous world ; yet that it was perfect only in this restrained 
and relative sense. As to absolute independent perfect- 
tion, the Law had it not. 

1. That it had no perfectiqp with regard to the im-^ 
provement of human nature for the enjoyment of the 
supreme Good, I have shewn from the genius of your 
whole religious Worship; and its general direction 
against the various idolatries of those early ages. And 
in this I have a Doctor of your own, the famous Mai* 
MONiDifiSj for my warrant: who indeed little thought, 
while he was proving this truth in so invincible a man- 
ner, that he was preparing the more reasonable part of 
his Brethren for the reception of the Gospel. It is true, 
some of your later writers have seen better into this con- 
sequence: and OrobiOj in his dispute with Limborch, 
bath part of a chapter f to disprove, or, rather, to 
deny the fact. But if your religious Worship consist 
only of a multifarious burdensome Ritual, relative to 
the Superstitions ©f those early times, it must needs be 
altogether unable to perfect human nature in such a 
manner, as you do and must allow to be God's design, 
in a revealed Religion, universal and perpetual. 

2- Again, as to the second branch of this perfection,, 
the proposing and procuring the possession of the su- 
preme Good : I have shewn that the Law of Moses re- 
vealed NO FUTURE STATE of rcwards and punishments, 
but studiously declined the mention of any doctrine pre- 
paratory to it : that no Mosaical Tradition supplied tliisr 
omission : and that it did not become a national doctrine 
amongst you till the later times of your republic ; when 
it arose from various and discordant sources; and was 
brought in on foreign occasions. But it is certain, that 
that Religion must tall very short of absolute perfection, 
which wants a doctrine so essential to Religion in 

* See this proved against Lord Eolingbrokc, Book v § 2. 

f The title of the chapter is : Quod ritualia uon erant prseis^ ttt 
Israel ab aliis populis separaretur ; neque lex neque popuius piopter 
^essiam, sed hie propter populom, ut «i iuiserviret, p« 86. KiLt 
Goud. 

Vol. IV. C gene- 
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;eneral*. And this, you yourselves at length seem to 
lave been aware of: for though, during the existence of. 
your Rippublic, the deniers of a future state, such as 
lite Sadducees, were not cut off from the rights of tlie 
Svnagogue; yet since that time, it hath been generally 
held by your Doctors for ei prime cause of excommuni- 
cation:— One of them says, that it is the veryfundor 

* Here Dr. Stebbing charges me with contradiction; FExam. p.g.) 
first in asserting, that a future state made no pari of tie Religion ef 
Mosea ; and then that a future state xoas essential to Religion w ge* 
neral. Now this, which be is pleased to call a contradiction^ I 
brought as an argument for the divinity of the Law, and supposed it 
to be conclusive by its consistency. — Where I speak of Religion m 
generalj, I explain my meaning to be, a Religion universal and per'-' 
petualy such as Natural Religion and the Christian; and; from thence 
I argue, that if a future state be essential to a Religion universal and 
perpefurd; and a future state be not found in the Religion of Moses, 
that \beD the Religion of Moses was nqt universal and perpetucd^ but 
local and temporary ; the point I was inforcing, in order to bring 
over the Jews to the Gospel of Jesus. If the Doctor supposes, that 
what is essentitcl in one species of Religion must be essential in the 
other, this is supposing them not to be of difierent species^ but one 
and the same ; that is, it supposes, that they are and that they are 
not of the same species. — But^ continues our Doctor, *' If. you should 
say, that your argument is levelled against the Jews, considered ' 
only In their present state, in which they are not under an equal 
'* Providence, this answer ivillnot serve you.^ For as in their present^ 
" state they are not under any extraordinary Providence, so neither 
^'do they want the doctrine of a future s(ate, of which yoji tell us 
** they have been in possession long ago." p. ii. What pains does 
this learned Doctor take to make my application to the Jews, in fe- 
vour of Christianity, ineflfectual ! Your Religion (say I to thein) , 
teaches no future state. You are at present under the comnion un- . 
equd Providence .of Heaven. How disconsolate is your condition ! \ 
Not so bad neither, repfies their Advocate, Doctor Stebbing They 
»0w have ^future state. How came they by it? By the hawf' 
1^0 matter, says he, they have- it, and tliat is enough to* destroy all 
the force of your persuasion to embrace the Gospel. Not altogether ' 
enough, good Doctor : for if they have not the future state by the 
Lavoy (and that truth I take for granted in this address to them, as . 
I ^hbik I reasonably might, after! had proved it at large) their fu« 
ture state, even by their own confession, is a Phantom: cmd to ^gald ^ 
the Substance, there is no way left but to* embrace the GospeL"^ 
They themselves own this truth: for in the words quoted below, .they' 
confess that to believe a future states and yet that it vmsyiqt revealed 
by the Law, is the same thing as not to believe it at all. — It is a sad 
fhing when Polemics or blacker passions have gotten so entire p6$* • 
session of a man's heart, that he cares not what harm he does' to' a 
commcui cause, or even to common sense, so he can but AksWek the 
man or the opinion4ie happens to dislike. ■•'-■i'^ ^ \^ ■ -■ 

^' 'fhektal 
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tnental of fundamentab* ; Another, that to deny 

this is the same thing as to deny God himself and the 
Divinity of his Law^\ arid a tliird, that even to believe 
ity and yet not believe that it was revealed by the Law, 
is the same thing as not to believe it at all^. 

. But you will do well, when you have considered the 
force of those reasonings by which I prove a future state 
not to be revealed by the Law of Moses, to go on 
with me, (for the free thoughts of many amongst you, 
concerning Revelation in general, give scandal to the 
professors of more than one Religion) while I prove, 
from thence, by necessary consequence, that this Law 
came from God : And, in conclusion, join with me in 
adoring the infinite Wisdom of the God of your Fa- 
thers, here so wonderfully displayed, in making one and 
the same circumstance a standing evidence of the 'di- 
vinity of the Mosaic Religion, and, at the same time, 
an irrefragable proof that it was preparatory only to the 
Christian ; The logical result of all our reasoning being 
the confirmation of tliis sacred truth, long since enounced 
by a great Adept in your Law, Thitt the Law made 

NOTHING PERFECT, BUT THE BRINGING IN OF A 

BETTER Hope did§. 

Permit me to observe farther, that this rabbinical 
notion of a future state of rewards and punishments in 

^ Scripsit Rab. (Maimon*) p. m. Artieulus fundanien talis decimus 
tertius agit de resurrectlone, cujus rationem (quomodo se habeat) & 
f^ndamenta jam exposuimus. Qucd si homo crediderit fundamenta 
ilia omnia, seque ilia credere declaraverit, ingreditur Ecclesiam Is- 
raelis, & jubemur diligere ilium, & misericordiam illi exhibere, ic 
cdoversari cum illo juxta omnia, quae pra^cepic Deus benedictus cui- 
libet erga proximum facienda. — Si quis autem vilipenderit hoc fua* 
damentum excellentium fundamentorum, ecce exit ille ex Ecclesia, 
quippe qui abnegat articulum fidei, & vocatur impius ac Kpicureus, 
athputatque plantas, quem ddio habere & perdere jubemur. Ex 
betb Elohim. Vid. Dassovium de Resurrectione, Ed. 1693. 

f H«c fides [de Resurrectione moituorum] numeretur inter 

articulos Legis 6l fiindam^nta ejus, quam qui negat, perinde facit 
acsi negaret esse Deum, legem esse a coelo, &: quod in aliis istis ar- 
ticulis tractatur. R. Salomo ap. Dassovmm de Resurrect. 

J Oportet te scire articulum tidei de resurrectione mortuorum ex 
le^esse. Quod si quis fide firma crediderit resurreciionem mortu- 
ohim^ non autem crediderit esse illam ex lege, ecce ille reputator 
acsi h:cc omnia negaret. R. Jehud. Zabaia a^ud Das&ov. 

§ Heb. vii. 29. 
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the Mosaic Dispensation, which still encoura(»es the 
remnant of your Nation to persist in rejecting the Gos- 
pel of Jesus, was the very prejudice which, in the first 
ages of Christianity, so superstitiously attached the 
Converts from Judaism, to the whole observance of the 
Law. 

As a Corollary to all this, I have shewn, that the 
punishment of Children for the crimes of their ParentSy 
which hath given a handle to the enemies of your Law 
to blaspheme, can be only well explained and vindicated 
on the Principle o^ no future state in the Religion of 
Moses: And farther, that, on this Principle, all the 
inextricable embarras of your Rabbins, in their endear 
vours to reconcile the« different accounts of Moses and 
the Prophets concerning that method of punishment, is 
intirely removed, and a perfect harmony and concord 
is seen to reign amongst tliem. But at the same time 
that the Principle does this, take notice, it disables you 
from accounting for the length of your present disper- 
sion. For the only reason your best defender, Orobio^ 
had to assign for it was, that you now suffer not for 
your aicn sins, but for the sins of* your Forefathers^ 
But the Principle which reconciles Moses and the Pro- 
phets, shews that this mode of punishment bath long 
since ceased. 

II. In answer to the second part, your prejudices 
against the credentials of Jesus*s Messiahship, for the 
w ant of rational evidence in a secondary sense of Pro- 
phecy ; I have proved those prejudices to be altogether 
vain and groundless : 1. By tracing up the nature of hu- 
man converse in speech and writing, from its early 
original; and from thence evincing, that a secondary 
sense of Prophecies is proper, rational, and comform- 
able to the justest rules of grammar and logic. — 2. By 
shewing that this method of information was so exactly 
suited to the occasion, that if ever you were to have a 
Messiah to complete your Law, the body of the Pro- 
phecies, relating to him, must needs be given in the 
very manner which those in dispute are actually given: 
For that, had these Prophecies recorded the nature dP 
the Messiah's Kingdom in plain and direct terms,- it 
would have defeated the very end and purpose of the 

23 Law. 
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Law. And this, on reflection, you will find a sufficient 
answer to those four Queries into which your ablest 
Defender* has collected the whole strength of your 
cause. 

As a Corollary, likewise, to this part, I shew, in 
order to reconcile foil still farther to the Messiahship of 
Jesus, that the history of God's Dispensations to your 
Fathers, even before his giving the Law, can never be 
rightly understood, or fully cleared from the objections 
of Unbelievers, but on the supposition of the redemp- 
tion of mankind by the death and sufferings of Jesus. 
And of this I have given a convincing proof in the 
famous history of the Command ^ Abraham to offer up 
his Son. Which I prove to be no other than a Reve- 
lation of that Redemption, delivered in action instead 
of words. This strongly corroborates the Mission of 
Jesus^ and should incline you seriously to consider its 
force. — Here God reveals to your father Abraham the 
Redemption of Mankind by the death and passion of 
his Son. Why then, I ask you, should you not con- 
clude with our learned Apostle, that to Abraham and 
his seed the Promises being made, the Caoenant that 
was cmfirmed before of God in Christ, the Law 
which was four hundred and thirty years after cannot 
disannul^ that it should make the Promise of none 
effect^? 

' Having thus shewn your Religion to be partial, im- 
perfect, and preparatory ; and consequently shewn the 

* OaoBio. i. Ut assignetur locus aliquis in qtio Deus.mandaverit, 
aot dixerit expresse, quod fides in Messiam est absolute necessaria 
ad salutem generis munani; adeo ut qui non cr^diderit damnau- 
dus esset. 

%. Ut assignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod unicum medmni 
ad salutem Israelis, et restitutionis in divinam gratiam, «st fidt^ la 
Messiam jam adventum. 

3 Ut assignetur locus, in quo Deus dixerit, quod Israel propter 
infidelitatem ixi Messiam erat deperdendus, et abjiciendus in nati^^ni- 
bus, u.t non sit amplias Po^.ulus Dei, sed in aeternum damnandus 
donee Messiam adventum non crediatrit. 

4. Tandem assignetur locus, in quo dixit Deus, omnia Legalut 
pneter moraiia, fuisse umbrain, sen figuram futuroruin m adventit 
'Meseiae, et quod tere omnia quae & in divma Lege et in Prop ^tii 
bere fevelata, mystics et teopolggice explicure iiceat, qa .uuija- 
vis sensus liteialis 6mnino despieiatur. Amica coliatio Limb, p 1^ 2« 
f GsSuMii 16, i7r 

C 3 U^C^&^\t| 
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necessity of its completion by the teaching of a Messiah ; 
to whose character in the person of Jesus, I have en- 
deavoured to reconcile you, by removing your only 
plausible objection, the mistaken nature of the Propfe- 
.cies concerning him ; As a Corollary to the whole, I 
have proved, in order to remove your prejudices for a 
worldly Prince, and a restoration to a carnal Dominion 
in Judea, that your race was not at first chosen by God, 
and settled in the land of Canaan, as his favourites, 
for whom he had a greater fondness than for other pf 
the sons of Adam ; but only to serve the general ends of 
Providence, in its Dispensations to the whole Species ; 
which required the temporary separation of one People 
from the rest of ManlTind, to preserve, amidst an ido- 
latrous world, the great doctrine of the Unity, as the 
foundation of that universal Religion to be dispensed 
by Jesus, when the fulness of time should come. Which 
time being now come, and the end obtained, yo^ cannot 
but confess there is no further use or purpose of a 
national separation. 

Let me add the following observation, which ou^t 
to have some weight with you. Whoever reads your 
history, and believes you, on your own word, to be 
still tied to the Religion of Mos£s, and to have noUung 
to expect from that of Jesus, must needs regard you 
as a People long since abandoned of God. And those 
who neither read nor believCy will pretend at least to 
think you forsaken of all reason. Our Scriptures alone 
give us better hopes of your condition : and excited bv 
toe Charity tliey inspire, I am moved to hazard this ad- 
dress unto you. for a time, as they assure us, will 
come, when this veil shall be taken from your hearts. 
And who knows how near at hand the day of visitation 
way be? At least, who would not be zealous of con- 
tributing, thouf{h in the lowest degree, to so glorious a 
work r For if the fall of you be the riches of the Wwld, 
end the (limimshuig of you the riches of the GenfUeSy 
how much more your fulness ♦ / says the Apostle Paul! 
Who at ti)e same time assures us, tiiat blindness in part 
is happened ta Juruel, until the fulness of the Gentita 
be come in. And so all Israel snail be saved f. 
• Horn. *i. u. f Vv. as, 96. 

Iknow 
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X know you mil be ready to say, ^^ that much of this 
sort of Charity hath been preachea to your People, even 
amidst the horrors of the Inquisition ; and that it has 
always made a suitable impression : that indeed, in a 
land of Uberty like Britain, you should have tiiought 
much more favourably of our good-will, had not a late 
transaction, in which your natural rights came in 
question, amply convinced you that Christian Charity is 
^very where tlie same." 

Sufferers, even imaginary ones, may be excused a little 
hard language ; espeaaliy when they only repeat the cla- 
mours of those amongst ourselves ; m ho, on the defeat of 
3^our Naturalization project, affected to feel most sen- 
-sibly for the interests of Liberty and Commerce. And 
yet I think it no difficulty to convince unprejudiced men, 
.that tlie Sanctity of Government was^ in the first in- 
stance, surprised ; and that the Legislature did justly 
as well as politicly in acting conformably to their second 
thoughts. 

A People like this of Great Britain, the genius of 
whose Religion and Government equally concur to make 
^tliem tender and jealous of tlie rights of mankind^ were 
naturally led by their first motions to think they might 
extend those privileges to your Nation, which they saw 
plainly were the due even of the followers of Mahomet^ 
And yet for all this they were mistaken. 
. . As much a paradox as this may seem, it is easy to 
shew that in this point. You stand distinguished to your 
disadvantage firom all the Nations upon earth: there 
being in your case, a peculiar circumstance which must 
. eternally e^fcludeyour claim to the general right of Na* 
tundization, in every firee Government in Christendom, 
. while men. act, not to say with common integrity, but 
even with common decency, according to . tiieir pro- 
fession. 

,L^ u^ then 4:ondder your case as it is understood by 
Christian Communities ; for men must always act, would 
they act honestly, according to their own conceptions 
of the case^ not according to the conceptions of olher 
ipen. 

Now it is a common principle of Christianity^ that 
Godj in punisBng jour Nation for the rejection of their 
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{promised Messiah, hath sentenced it to the irremissible 
ntamy of an unsettled vagabond condition, without 
Country or Civil policy, till the fulness of the Gentiles 
he come in : and then, as we observed before, our St 
Paul declares, that your Nation, converted to the faith 
in Jesus, shall be received again into favour, and in- 
titled to the privilege of Sons. The sentence denounced 
upon you was not only the loss of your own Community, 
but the being debarred an entrance into any other. For 
you are condemned to be aliens and strangers in every 
land wliere you abide and sojourn. A punishment 
which can only respect Particulars, and not the Com- 
munity ; for one People can be no other than aliens and 
strangers to another People, by the constitution of 
Nature. So that the sentence against you imports, that 
the Particulars of your race shall not be received by Na- 
turalization^ to the rights and privileges of the free-bom 
Subjects of those civil States amongst which you shall 
happen to be dispersed. And we have seen this sen- 
tence wonderfully confirmed by the actual infliction of 
it foi' the space of seventeen hundred years ; which must 
be confessed to give great credit to the truth of our in- 
terpretation of your Prophecies. 

But to understand more clearly what share a christiati 
Community ought to take in preventing any insult 
on those Prophecies which it holds to be divine, it will 
be necessary to consider what will be the worldly con- 
dition of your Nation when reinstated in God's favour ; 
w hich both you and we are equally instructed to expect. 

If it shall be, as you imagine, a recovery of your Civil- 
policy, a revival of the Temple- service, and a fc-poS- 
^ession of the land of Judea ; if this be the mercy pro- 
mised to your Nation, then indeed the intermediate 
punishment, between the abolition and the restoration 
of your divine Policy, can be only the temporary want 
of it ; and consequently the facilitating your entry at 
present hito the several civil Communities of christian 
men, might well be thought to have no more tendency 
to irisult the general Economy of revealed Religion than 
the naturalizing of Turks and Tartars. 

But the genius of Christianity and the tenor of those 

Prophecies^ 9s interpreted by Chriitf and fais Apostte's, 

• * declare 
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declare such a restoration to the land of Judea and a 
revival of the Temple-service, to be manifestly absurd, 
and altogether inconsistent with the nature of the whole 
of God's religions Dispensation : for by this it appears, 
that the Mosaic Law or Religion (as distinguished from 
its foundarion, natural Religion, on which it was 
erected) was only preparatory to, and typical of 
the Gospel. Consequently, on the establishment of 
Christianity, the Political part of your institution became 
abolished ; and the Ritual part entirely ceased ; just as 
a scaffold is taken down when a building is erected ; or 
as a shadow is cast behind when the substance is brought 
forward into day. Nor were you, after this {)romised 
conversion, to expect ANY other Civil policy or reli- 
gious Ritual peculiar to yourselves, or separate from 
those in use amongst men who profess the name of 
Christ: because the Gospel, of which you are now 
supposed to be professors, disclaims all concern with 
political or civil matters ; and because all its professors 
compose but one religious Body, under one head, vv hich 
is Christ 

All therefore that remains for us to conceive of your 
civil condition, when the fulness of the Gentiles shall be 
come in, and Israel be received into grace, is this. That, 
on your conversion, you shall b'e naturalized and 
incorporated, as your convenience or inclination may 
lead you, into the various civil Communities of the 
Paithful. 

This is the only idea we Christians can entertain of 
your future condition : and this may and must regulate 
our conduct whenever an alteration of your present con- 
dition comes in question. 

And now to justify the Councils of our Lawgivers 
in their last and perhaps final determination concerning 
you. 

If the DECLARED punishment of heaven on your 
Nation, w^hile you continue in unbelief, be dispersion 
through the world, without a Civil policy of your 
own as a People, and without a countky, as Par- 
ticulars ; and that your restoration to favour, on your 
embmcing the Gospel, is the being received into the 
Church of Christy and (as you can be received therein 
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only as Particulars^ and not as a Nation) tiie being in* 
coiiPORATED into thc several civil Communities d 
Christians ; then, any attempt to incorporate ycHi by 
Naturalization into such civil Communities, before the 
time predicted and while you adhere to your old Re« 
ligion, as directly opposes the Prophecies, or the de- 
clared will of Heaven, as the attempt of Julian to rebuild 
Jour 1 emple, after the sentence of its final destructiosi 
ad been put in execution : because it aims to procure 
for you a civil condition while Jews, which it is 
foretold you shall not enjoy till you are become Chris* 
tians. Nor is it of any avail to those Politicians who 
were concerned of late in your favour, to pretend that 
Julian's attempt was with malice^ and theirs with much 
integrity of heart j since this difference makes no change 
in the nature of the action, as it respects God's Dispen- 
sations, whatever it may be supposed to do, io the 
quality of it, as it respects the Actors. In eitJier case, 
the declared will of Heaven is opposed. When it is 
done with knowledge of the Propheicy, and with inten* 
tion to discredit it, the attempt is wicked and impious : 
when with a forgetfulness of it, with a disregard to Re- 
ligion, and a neglect of its interests, the attempt (even 
in this best way of considering it) is indecent and dis- 
honourable. Not that He who thus conceives of things, 
- hath the least apprehension that Prophecy can be dis- 
. .honoured, or have its predictions defeated by CSvil 
Power : But this He thinks, that a Christian State while 
it enacts Laws, though unwarily, whose operation qom- 
bats the truth of tliose Predictions^ may very easily dis- 
honour itself. 

A Nation professing Christianity, though principally 
busied in the oflSce of protecting hberty and commerce* 
ceases not to be a nation of Christians, amidst all their 
cares to discharge the duties of good Citizens. They 
have the interests and honour of their Religion to sup-- 
port as well as tlie common-rights of Mankind. For 
though Civil society be totally and essentially different 
from the Ecclesiastical, yet as the same Individuals 
compose the members of both; and as there is the 
closest Coalition between both, for their mutual support 
and benefit ; such Civil society can never decently or 

honoundbly 
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• honourably act with a total disregard to that co-allied 
Religion, which they profess to believe, and of which, 
under another consideration, they compose the body. 

Perhaps You may tell me, it appears from the manner 
in whifeh this late affair was conducted, that none of these 
considerations ever entered into the heads, either of your 
Friends, or, those you will call, your Enemies, when, 
at length, they both agreed to leave you as they found 
you. It may be so. Yet this does not hinder but that 
the refsult of a Council, may be justified on principles 
which never influenced it. And as for the credit of Re- 

• velation, that generally becomes more conspicuous when, 
' through the ignorance and perverseness of foolish men, 

the predictions of Heaven are supported by Instruments 
which knew not what they were about. Had they acted 
with more knowledge of the case, the enemies of Religion 
' would be apt to say, No wonder that the honour of Pro^ 
phecy is supported, when the Power which could dis* 
credit it, held it an impiety to make the attempt. 

Thus you see the British Legislature is justified in its 
last determination concerning you, on all the general 
' principles of piety, honesty, and decency. I speak of 
men, and I speak to men, who believe the Religion they 
profess. As for those profligates, whether amongst 
yourselves or us, who are ready to profess any Religion, 
but much better disposed to believe noney to them, this 
reasoning is not addressed. Have a fairer opinion there* 
fore of our Charity, and believe us to be sincere when 
we profess ourselves, • 

TouTf Sic, 
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T6 THE FIRST EDITION OF 

Books IV. V. VI. of the 

DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 

17 40. 

THE Author of The Divine Legation of Moses, a 
private clergyman, had no sooner given his tirst Volume^ 
to the Public, than he was fallen upon in so outrageous 
and brutal a manner as had been scarce pardonable had 
it been The Divine Legation of Mahomet. And what 
was most extraordinary, by those very men whose. 
Cause he was supporting, and whose Honours and 
Dignities he had bc^n defending. But what grotesque 
instruments of vengeance had Bigotry set on foot! 
If he was to be run down, it had been some kind of 
consolation to him to fall by savages, of whom it was no 
discredit to be devoured. 

: Optat apruTHy autfulvum descendere monte Leonem. 

However, io do them justice, it must be owned, that, 
what they wanted in teeth, they had in venom; and 
they knew, as all Brutes do, where their strength lay. 
For reasons best known to Bigotry, he was, in spite 
of all his professions, to be pushed over to the Enemy, 
by every kind of provocation. To support this pious 
purpose, passages were distorted, propositions invented f, 
conversation betrayed, and forged letters written J. 

♦^ Books L II. Ill, 

f See the Author's Letter to Smallbrooke, Bishop of Lichfield and 
Goveiitry,'in which he accuses the Bishop of this crime ; To which 
accusation, the Public never yet saw either defence or excuse. 

X By one Romaine aod one Joiius Bate in conjunction. 

Thp 
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The attack was opened by one who bore the respec- 
table name of a Country Clergyman^ but was in reality 
a Town- Writer of a* Weekly Newspaper*; and with 
such excess of insolence and malice, as the Public bad 
never yet seen on any occasion whatsoever. 

Amidst all this unprovoked clamour, the Author bad 
his reasons for sparing these wretched tools of impotence 
and envy. His friends thought it beneath hfm to com- 
mit himself with such writers ; and he himself supposed 
it no good policy to irritate a crew of Zealots, m ho had, 
at their first o()ening, called loudly upon the secular 
arm. Our Author indeed could talk big to ^e Free- 
thinkers; for alas, poor men! he knew their wea- 
pons : All their arms were arguments, and those none 
of the sharpest ; and Wit, and that none of the bright- 
est. But he had here to do with men in Authority; 
appointed, if you will believe them, Inspectors-General 
over clerical Faith. And they went forth in all the 
pomp and terror of Inquisitors] with Suspicion before. 
Condemnation behind, and their two assessors. Ignorance 
and Insolence^ on each side. We must suspect his 
Jaith (say they) — fFe must condemn his book — We dp 
not under St arid his argument^. 

— But it may perhaps be of use to Posterity at least, 
if ever these slight sheets should happen to come down 
to it, to explain the provocation which our Autlior had 
given for so much unlimited abuse and calumny. Thq 
Reader then may be pleased to know, that tlie Author's 
first Volume of The Divine Legation of Moses was as 
well a sequel and support of The Alliance between 
Church and State (a book written in behalf of our Goii;* 
stitution and Established Clergy) as it was an introduc- 
tion to a projected Defence of Revelation^ It might 
likewise be regarded as an intire work of itself, to shew 
the usefulness of Religion to Society. This,^ and the 
large bulk of the Volume, disposed him to publish it 
apart; while the present state of Religion amongst ufr 
seemed to give it a peculiar expediency, " an open and 
" protiessed disregard to Religion'' (as an excellept Pas- 

* Dr. Webster by name. Who syon after, by a circular letter t9 
the bench of Bishops, cliuined a reward for this e:)cploit. 
t Webster, Yeoo, 3tebbuig, Waterlaad, aqU Q^^iers,. 

tor 
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tor of our Church observes) " being become the dJs- 
" tinguishiog character of the present a^. An evil' 
" grown to a great height in the Metropolis of the Na- 
" tion, and daily spreading through every part of it; 
" which hath already brought in such dissoluteness and 
" contempt of principle in the higher part of the world, 
" and such profligate intemperance and fi^rlessness 
" of committing crimes in the lower, as must, if this 
" torrent of impiety stop Hot, become absolutely fatal*." 
Our Author theretore thought, that as this evi/, which is' 
DOW spread through the populace, began in the higher 
part of the world, it must be first checked there, if ever it 
were checked at all. And he knew no better way to do 
this, than by shewing those People of Condition (wh(^ 
amidst all their cojitempt of religious Principle, yet pro- 
fessed the greatest zeal for their country and mankind) 
that Religion is absolutely necessary for the support of 
civil Goverjonent. He Uiought too, this no ill device' 
to get the advocate of Revelation a fair hearing. For 
he supposed, that unless they could be made to see the 
usefulness of Christianity to Society (^vhich their con- 
tempt cfPri?iciple shewed they yet did not see) they, 
would never be brought to believe its Truth, or Divinity. ' 

These were bis endeavours and designs. What he 
got for his pains, I have already told the Reader. — 

In vain had he endeavoured to deserve welt of iZe- 
ligion at large, and of the Church of England in parti- 
cular; — by fixing tlie true grounds of morality; — by 
confijting the aUieistic arguments of Dayle, and the 
■ flagitious Principle of Mandeville; — by explaining the 
natures, settling the bounds, and adjusting the disUnct, 
rii^hts of the iioo Societies ; — and by exposing the ioj- ' 
pious tenet» of Religion's being the contrivance of P<^^ 
ticians. 1 

All this went for nothing with the Bigots. He liad 
departed fixtm the old postu?-e of defence, aiid had pro- 
jected a new plan- for the support of Revelation. IB" 
Demonstration (saya one of them) if/ic could make t 
vf it. could never make us amends for c hMgi 
posture of defence, ami desertt 
* Biihbp of Oxfbnft Clur^ 
t Webster*! Cooatrf -Chi 
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For though they will talky indeed, of the love of truth, and 
:he invincible evidence of our Faith, yet I know not 
low, even amidst all their Zeal and Fury, they betray 
;he most woful apprehensions of Christianity, and are 
righted to death at every foolish Book new written 
igainst Religion, though it come but from the Mint or 
Bedlam. And what do our directing Engineers advise you 
:o, in this exigence ? Do they bi^ you act offensively, 
uad turn the enemies' artillery upon them ? By no means. 
Keep within your strong holds. Watch where they 
iirect their battery, and there to your old mud walb 
:lap a buttress ; and so it be done with speed, no matter 
>f what materials. If, in the meantime, one more bold 
han the rest, offer to dig away the rubbish that hides its 
)eauty, or kick down an auk ward prop that discredits 
ts strength, he is sure to be called by these men, per- 
mps to be thought by those who set them on work, a 
secret enemy y or un-inSscreet friend * . He is sure to. 
ye assaulted with all the rude clamours and opprobrious 
lames that Bigotry is ever ready to bestow on those it 
fears and hates. 

But this was the fortune of all his betters. It was 

the fortune of Hooker, Hales, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, 

Bp. Taylor. They were called Politiques, Sceptics^ Eras- 

tianSy Deists^ and Atheists. But Cud worth's case was 

so particular, that It will excuse a little enlargement. 

The Philosopher of Malmesbury was the terror of the 
last age, as Tindal and Collins have been of this. The 
pitss sweat with controversy : and every young Church- 
roan militant would needs try his arms in thundering ^ 
upon Hobbes's steel cap. The mischief his writings . 
had done to Religion set Cudworth upon projecting its 
defence. Of this he published one immortal volume ; 
with a boldness uncommon indeed, but very becoming 
^ 0)201 conscious of his own integrity and strength. For 
instead of amusing himself with Hobbes's peculiar whim- ■ 
si?8, which in a little time were to vanish of themselves, 
aod their answers with them ; which are all now for- 
gotten, from the Curate's to the Archbishop s f ; he . 
launched out into the immensity of the lntellectual\ 
St/stem-, and, at his first essay, penetrated the very * 

* Waterlan^f t Teoiawit •"- 

darkest 
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darkest recesses of Antiquity, to strip Atheism of its 
disguises, and drag up the lurking Monster into day. 
Where, though few readers could follow him, yet ^ 
very slowest were able to overtake his purpose. And 
there wanted not country Clergymen to lead the cry, and 
tell the world, — Thatj under pretence of defending Rc' 
velation^ he zt)rote in the very manner that an artful 
Infidel might naturally be supposed to use in writing 
against it ; that he had given us all theJUthy stuff* that 
he could scrape together out of the sink of Atheism^ as a 
natural introduction to a demonstration of the truth af 
Hevelation: that with incredible industry and reading 
he had rummaged all antiquity for atheistical arguments, 
which he neither knew, nor intended to answer. In a 
ln^ord, that he was an Atheist in his heart, and an Arian 
in his book *. But the worst is behind. These silly 
calumnies were believed. The much injured Author 
grew disgusted. His ardour slackened : and the rest, 
and far greatest part of the Defence, never appeared. 
A Defence, that would have left notliing to do for such 
as our Author, but to read it ; and for such as our Au* 
thor's Adversaries, but to rail at it. 

Thus spiritual Hate, like carnal Love, levels all dis* 
tinctions. And thus our Author came to be honoured 
with the same treatment which it had bestowed upoo 
a CuDWORTH. But as this hate is for the most part, 
only envy, under the name of zeal, the Bigots, for their 
own ease, should be more cautious in conferring their 
&yours. They have given our Author cause enough to 
be proud : who, as inconsiderable as he is, has, it seems, 

his ; as well as a Locke his Edwards^ or a Chiit 

LTNOWORTH his CheyneL But alas ! the Public^ I «*» 
afraid, distincruish ^tter. They see, though these men 
cannot, that the Edwards^s and Cheynels mcrease upoo 
us, while the Lockes and Chilling worths are be- 
come exceeding rare. Turn then, good Creatures! 
while you have time, turn your envy on their few re* 
maining successors: and leave our Author in peaf^e. 
He lias parts (had he but suitable morals) even to be of 

* See Webstei's Country Clergyman's first Letter against Tb^ 
Divine Leg-itiou; and one Mr. John Turner's discourse (a Clorg^'' 
zoan likewise) a|^aiast The lutellectual System*. 

our 
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your party. But no time is to be lost. We .have a 
6ad prospect before us. The Chilling worths of 
the present age will, in a little time, be no more ; while 
the race of Cheynds threatens to be immortal. But 
this 1$ the &te of human tilings. The Geese of the Ca- 
pitolf we know, remained for ages, after those. true 
defenders of it, the Man lit, the Camilli, the AFair 
CAN I, were extinct and f6rgotten. 

And alas ! how ominous are the fears of friendship ! 
I had but just written this, when the deatli of Dr. 
Francis Hare, late bishop of Chichester^ gave me 
cause to lament my Divination. In him the Public has 
lost one of the l)est patrons and supports of letters and 
religion. How steadily and successfully he employed 
his great talents of reason and literature, in opposing the 
violence of each religious party in their turns, when court- 
favour was betraying them into hurtful extremes, the 
unjust reproaches of Libertines and Bigots will never 
suffer us to forget. How generously he encouraged and 
rewarded Letters, let them tell who have largely shared 
in his beneficence : for his character may be trusted with 
his enemies, or even with his most obliged friends. In 
him our Author has lost, what he could but ill spare, one 
of the most candid of his Readers and ablest of his 
Critics. What he can never lose, is the honour of his 
esteem and friendship. 

But whatever advantage our Author may have re- 
ceived from the outrage of his enemies, the Public is a 
real sufferer. He had indeed the honour to be known 
to those few, who could have corrected his errors, re- 
formed his course, and shewn him safely through the 
wide and trackless waste of ancient times. But the ca- 
lumnies of the Bigots obliged him to a kind of quarantain, 
as coming lately from suspected places, from the cabinet- 
council of Old Laxvgivers, and the schools of Heathen 
Philosophers ; whose infection was supposed to be yet 
sticking on him. And under such circumstances it is 
held ill-breeding to come near our Superiors. 

This disadvantage was the more sensible to him, as 
few writers have been under greater obligations to con- 
3ult the satisfaction of capable readers ; who gave his 
first \''olume so kind a reception ; and waited with a 

Vox, IV. D favourable 
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favourable expectation for the following. And if he 
has made these readers wait too long, he has only this 
to say, that he would not follow the example of para* 
doxical writers, who only aim to stiike by a novelty. 
For as his point was truth, he was content his notions 
should become stale and common, and forego all ad- 
vantages but their native evidence, before he sub« 
mitted the prosecution of them to the judgment of the 
Public. 
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OF 

THE DIVINE LEGATION OF MOSES; 

1758. 

THE subject of tliese Volumes had occasionally led me 
to say many things of the genius and constitution of 
Pagan Religion, in order to illustrate the divinity of 
the Jewish and the Christian : Amongst the rest, I 
attempted to explain the true origin of that opprobrium 
of our common nature, persecution for opinions * ; 
And I flattered myself, I had done revelation good 
service, in shewing that this evil owed its birth to the 
absurdities of Pagan Heligion^ and to the iniquities of 
Pagan Politics: for that the persecutions of the later 
Jews, and afterwards, of the first Christians, arose from 
the reasonable constitution of these two Religions, which, 
by avoiding idolatry, opposed that universal principle 
of paganism, intercommunitt of worship; or, in 
otber words, That the Jews and Christians were perse- 
cuted as the enemies ofmankindy for not having Gods in 
common with the rest of the World. 

But a learned Critic and Divine hath lately under- 
taken to expose my mistake ; He hath endeavoured to 
prove, that the Jirst persecution for opinion was of 
Christian ori^nal ; and that the Pagans persecuted the 
primidve Church, not, as I had represented the matter, 
for the unsociable genius of its Religion, which forbad 
all intercourse with idolaters, but for its nocturnat. 
and CLANDESTINE ASSEMBLIES. From whence it fol- 
lows, as will be seen by and by, that the first Christians 
were fanatics, libertines, or impostors; and that the 
persecuting Emperors, provident for the public safety, 
kgally pursued a bigotted or immoral, sect, for a crime 
OF STATE, and not for matter of opinion. 

* Set Div. Leg. Vol. IL b. ii. ftct. 6. 

J>2 M 
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If it be asked, How a Doctor of Laws, a Minister 
of the Ciospel, and a Judge ecclesiasticali \iould ven- 
ture to amuse us with so strange a fancy ; all I can say 
for it is, he had the pleasure^ in common with many 
oth(;r witty m(?n, of writing against The Divine Lega- 
tion; and he had the pleasure too, in common mth 
many wise men, of thinking he might indulge himself in 
any lil>erties agaiust a writer whom he had the precau-* 
tion not to name. — But he says, he never read tlie D. L 
I can e&sily believe him : And will do liiin this furtlier 
justice, tliat, when many have written against it without 
reading it, he is tlie first who has had the ingenuity to 
own it. 

His system or hypothesis, as, we find it in a late 
quarto volume, called Elcmeuts of the Civil Law *, is, 
in substance, tliis, — " That the same principle, which 
'' set the lloman Senate upon prosecuting the abomi- 
" nable LiixEs of Bacchus, excited tlie Roman Em- 
" peroi-s to persecute the primitive church.'* 

But it is ih, this marvellous discovery should be re* 
vealed ii his own words — It may be asked (says he) 
in that almost universal licence and toleration^ which the 
ancierftSf the Ror$uim particularly, ertended to the pro- 
ft6\sors of all rcUgiom whatsoever^ why the christian 
profession alone, which might have expected a Jicvour^ 




been answered, and as would seem, to the general satis- 
faction, near twenty years ago, I suppose it is, to intimate 
tliut no other answer will content him but one from the 



,. „ , . ^. BithvDia, 

tcquamts Ins master with the reasons why He perse- 
cuted ; and tlie satisfaction he had in so doing :— « Ne- 
" que dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod°faterentur 
« certe. F^RTrNAciAM, et inflexibilem orstinaI 
" Tiox EM debere puniri J/' What was this froward 
and if^^ble obstinacy ? He tells us, it was refusing 

* By the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Chancellor of Liicoln 

* Pa^e 579- % Lib. x. Ep. ^^.^''* 

all 
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all wtercornmunity ^ith paganism; it was refusing to 
throw a single grain of incense on their altars. 

Tacitus, speaking of the persecution which followed 
the burning of Rome by Nero (the impiety of which 
action that mad tyrant had charged upon the Christians) 
says, " Haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam oDio 
'* HUMANi GENERIS couvicti suut*." By which, I 
understand him to mean, — ^That though the emperor 
falsely charged them with the burning of Rome, yet the 
people acquiesced in the persecution, on account of the 
enormous crime of which they }^'ere convicted, [i.e^ 
judged guilty in the opinion of all nien ;] their hatred to 
the whole race of mankind^ ; for nothing but such an 
unnatural aversion, they thought, could induce men to 
persevere in rejecting so universal a principle, as inter* 
cammwiity of worship. 

The good emperor Aurelius was himself a perse^ 
cutor. It is not to be doubted, when he speaks in 
condemnation of the Christian sect, but that he would 
tell the worst he conceived of them : and it must cer- 

* Ann, 1. rv. c. 44. 

f Tacitus, speaking of the Jews, observes that the end df their 
peculiar Rites was to separate them from all other people. From 
their separation he inferred their aversion. In this sense we are to 
understand him and other Pagan writers, when they exclaim against 
the Jews^ for their peculiar Rites, Each Nation had its own : so 
that/ peaiUaritif was a circumstance common to all. What-dif* 
ferenced the Jewish Rites from all others was tbtir end\ nrhich wa^ 
to keep the People from all intercommunity with the several reUgion^ 
of Paganism ; each of which, how different soever in their Rites, hel4 
fellowship with one another. — But here a famous French Critic, who 
writes d« omni scibili, comes in support of our English Critic's sys* 
tcm of the Psewdo-martyrs of the primitive Church, and says, we 
all mistake Tacitus's Latin. His words are these — *' J^oserais dire 
que ces mots odio humajii generis convicti peuvent bien signifier, ddns 
le stile de Tacite, coavaincus d*itre hais du genre-humairiy autant qve 
convaincus de hair le genre-humain" [Traite sur la Tolerance, 1763, 
p. 60.] He tells us, He dare say^ — what not one of 

" Westminste?s bold race 
dare say, — tkctt these tjoords^ odio humani generis convicti, may t^ell 
signify y m the style of Tacitus^ convicted 6/ being hated by the hunum 
racty as well as convicted of hating the human race*' And now Ta- 
citus, so long famed for his political sagacity, will be made to pro- 
nounce this galimatias from his oracular 4 jipod, " The Jews were nqt 

convicted so properly for thf CBiMK of setting fire to Rome, as for 

the CRIMS OF BEING HATED by all mankind.*' 

V 3 taial^ 
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tainly have been that worst, which made him ^ Perse- 
cutor, so much agabst the mildness of his nature and 
tlie equity of his philosopliic manners. Now this sage 
magbtrate, in his book of Meditations^ speaking of the 
wise man s readiness to give up life, expresses himself 
in this manner, — *^ He should be so prepared that his 
*^ readiness may be seen to be the issue of a well- 
^ weighed judgment, not the effect of mere obsti- 
'^ KAcr, like tiiat of the Christians */' For interamh 
mufdty being in the number of first principles, to deny 
these, could be owing to nothing but to mere obstinacy 
or downright stupidity. liere^ tlie mistaken duty oi the 
ma^trate, overcame tlie lenity of tl)e many and the 
justice of the philosopher : at otlicr times, his specula* 
tioos happily gpt the better of his practice. In his 
constitution to the community of Asia^ recorded by Eu- 
sebius, he says, — *' I know the Gods are watchful to 
'^ discover such sort of men. And it is much fitter that 
'^ they themselves should punish those who refuse to 
^^ WORSHIP THEBi, than that \^'c should interfere ia 
"their quaiTel-f-." The emperor, at lengtli, speaks 
out: and what we could only infer from rliny, from 
Tacitus, and from the passage in the Meditations^ he 
now declares in so many words; viz. that the Chris^ 

TIANS WERE PERSECUTED FOR REFUSING TO WORSHIP 

THE Gods of the gentiles. 

Lastly, the imperial Sophist, who, of all the idolaters^ 
was most learned in thb mystery of iniquity^ as having 
employed all his politics and his pedantry to varnish 
over die deformities of persecution, frankly owns, that^ 
" the Jews and Christians brought the execration of the- 
world upon them, by tlieir aversion to the Gods of 

THE gentiles J." 

^f ^«C^T«|»», «? •» x^»r»»»oi. L. xi. § 3. 

n vfUii* £ccl. Hist. 1. iv. c. 13. 

X 'AXki ri, Ov wfo^tLVtiertt^ ^totq Mpoifn i in fiiyat tSc Wifl ro» dioy 
f i»£r» ^MtCo^vd ©10^ yip (n>Mli( fi»ri — A^i7i t5t«» to» Xn^v, k«« ^n 
n}^ut«^y if' v/ia( avT«r( S?\xilt i8Xii^f«i«i. JcLlAN apbd Cyril.* 
cont. Jul. lib. V. 
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We have seen, from the M^oiSTRATfi's own testi- 
mony, what it was for which he persecuted. We shall 
now see, from the peofle's demand, that they required 
the exertion of his power, on no other account. It was 
usual in their sanguinary shows, when criminals and of* 
fending slaves were exposed to the beasts, to call out 
for and demand execution on the Christians,, by the 
formula of AIPE TOTS AeEOrz. This was their early 
language, when they required Poiycarp for the slaughter. 
The name atheist was only one of their more odious 
terms, for a rejector of their Gods. And it was but 
too natural, when they wanted to have their rage and 
cruelty thus gratified, to use expressions, which, at the 
satee time that the terms were most calumniating, im-* 
plied the very crime for which the magistrate was wont 
to persecute. 

Whqt says our learned Civilian to this evidence ? He 
allows Antiquity to have proved the Fact^ that the 
pagan emperors did pei*secute. But for what, is a ques- 
tion (says he) that ma\f still he ask^d. And the true 
answer, with your leave, he thinks hunself better able 
to give than the Persecutors themselves. My reader 
(these are his words) will grant the fact; and I come 
Novr TO ACCOUNT FOR IT. The account^ we find, had 
been settled long ago. What of that? It had never 
passed tlirough his philologic Office ; and therefore lay 
still open till our master-critic was at leisure to exa- 
mine it. 

It is not true (says this redresser of wrongs) that the 
primitive Christians held their assemblies in the mght- 
time to avoid the interruptiofis of the civil power. But 
the converse of that proposition is true in the utmost 
LATITUDE, viz. that they met with molestations from 
that quarter^ because their assemblies were iiocturiial *. 

He says, it is noi true : The Christian Church says, 
it is. Who shall decide? A bundle of Grammarian?; 
or the college of Apostles? I know his mind: and I 
guess at my reader's : And of the two, being at present 
more disposed to gratify the latter, I shall, for once, . 
venture to bring our Civilian before a foreign Judicatory, 
that is tQ say, holy scaiA?TURE. 

• Elemcnls of the Civil Law, p. 579. 

D 4 Txo\xv 
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From Scripture wc learn, that tlie fir^t Christian 
assembly, held in the ivght-timc^ was the very night 
after the UKSiMtiiKCTiON ; when the disciples met in a 
clandejft'we maimer, with tlie doors made fast upon tliem ; 
and this, we are assured, was to avoid the inten^aptions 
of the civil Jwrcer ; or, in the plainer words of St. John, 
FOR FEAR OF THE Jews*: for the Soldiers' story of 
the resurrection iK'gnn now to make a noise : and tbe^ 
Jewish rulers were much starded and enraged at it. 
lint when the frifrht of the disciples was a little over, and 
things had subsided into a calm, the next assembly, 
we hear of, va? /// the daii'^ttme] without any marks ef 
the former wary circumsjiection -f». These open meet- 
ings were repeated as often as the returns of public 
worship required: sometimes shifting from* house to 
Ijouse; sonKJtiines more stationary in the Temple J. 

But when now the miracles, worked by the apostles 
in confirmation of the soldiers' story, had alarmed the 
rulers afresh ; and Peter and John, whom they had put 
into prison, were, on their releasement, enjoined silence, 
the Church, assembled in this exigence to implore the 
Divine direction touching the extent of their obedience 
to the civil power, was answered by sensible signs fix>m 
heaven, as at the ^ay of Pentecost — And when they had 
prayed (says the historian) the place was shaken where 
they w^re assembled together ; and they were all Jilled 
with the Holy Ghosts and they spake the word of' God 

WITH BOLDNESS^, 

Here we see, that this second persecution had a dif- 
ferent effect upon the Church from the fonner. At 
first, they assembled in a clandestine manner for fear 
of the Jews; now, they continued openly in the Temple 
to speak the word if God with boldness. This conduct 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost : and the reason is not 
difficult to comprehend. The Church was now, for the 
first time, solenmly enjoined silence by Authority. It 
was fit it should be as solemnly decided. Who was to be 
obeyed; God, or the civil Magistrate. But this was 
not all : the decision served another very great purpose ;^ 
it served, to disseminate the Faith : for the natural con- 
♦sequence of the disciples* persisting to discharge their 

* John XX. 19. + Acts i. 14.— ii. 1. X lb. ii. 46. § lb, iv. 31; 

• ' ministry^ 
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ministry, after they had been foinaally forbidden, was their 
bein? scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea 
and Samaria *. Had the Church taken its usual remedy 
against civ4i violence, namely, secret assemblies (uliicli, 
in ordinary cases, modesty and a sober regard to au- 
thority prescribe), the faithful iiad not been dispersed ; 
and the purpose of Divine Providence, in the speedy pro- 
pasption of the Gospel, had not been properly effected. 
This being the case, in the interval betv\ een the dis- 
persion, and St Paul's miraculous convei'sion, mc hear 
of uo nocturnal assemblies \ unless you reckon in the 
number that between the Disciples and their illustrious 
Convert, on the town- wall of Damascus, when they let 
him down in a basket, to escape his persecutors 'f. In 
this condition, things remained till PauFs return to Je« 
rusalem :. and then, says my text, the Churches had 
mt throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samajia p 

From tins time, till Herod's persecution §, we have 
not one word of any nocturnal assembly of the Faithful : 
but no sooner did Uiat persecution commence, tlian those 
meetings were again re-assumed. The Church assembled 
at midnight, to pray for Peter's deliverance out of prison : 
and he, ^hen he vras delivered by their prayers, found 
more difficulty to get to his secreted friends than to 
escape from bis gaolers ||. 

In a word, from this history of the first propagation 
of the Faith, we learn, that, in times of persecution, the 
Church assembled by stealth, and in the night : but 
whenever they had a breathing-time, and were at liberty 
to M'orship God according to their conscience, they always 
met together openly, and in the face of day. Thus w hen 
Paul came first to Home (where this sect shared in the 
general toleration of foreign worship, till the magistrate 
understood that it condemned the great principle oi in- 
tercommuniiy) we learn, that he freely discharged the 
office of his ministry J'ram nwrning to night ^. And 
the sacred writer, as if on purpose to insinuate, tliat, 
when the Church had rest from persecution, it never 
crept into holes and corners, ends his narrative in this 
manner ;- — Ami Paul dwelt two whole years in his own 

* Acts vSi.'i. t Ibid. ix. as. % Ver. 31. 

^ lb. xli. 1. II lb. xii. 13. % Ib.xxvm.a^. 

hired 
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frired house, and received all that came m unto 
preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lard Jesus Christ, with all cot^* 
dence^ no man forbidding him *. 

It may be objected, perhaps, " that the question is, 
of the persecuting Pagans; and all that has been here 
said, concerns the persecuting Jews only." It does so : 
But who can help it ? The Jews happened to persecute, 
first As to the qtiestion, that which is essential in it 
is only this, Whether the primitive Christians held their 
clandestine assemblies to avoid persecution ; or, whether 
they were persecuted for holding clandestine assemblies ? 
— ^Who persecuted, whether Jews or Pagans, is merely 
incidental to the question, and wholly indifferent to the 
decision of it. But it may still be said, " That the 
Christians having thus gotten the habit of clandestine 
assemblies in Judea; by that time Churches became 
formed in tlie midst of Paganism, they continued the 
same mode of worship, though the occasion of its in- 
troduction was now over ; so that tlie learned Doctor's 
position may yet be true. That the Pagans persecuted 
for those clandestine meetings, which had been first 
begun in Judea, to avoid persecution, and were now 
continued in contempt of authority." To tiiis I answer, 
that the^c^, on the Doctor's own principles, is impos- 
sible. Accoiyiing to his principles, clandestine meetings 
must be prosecuted as soon as observed ; and they are 
of a nature to be observed as soon as practised. Now 
all Antiquity, both profane and sacred, assures us, 
that the Clmstian Church was not persecuted on its 
first appearance amongst the Pagans: who were not 
easily brought, even when excited by the Jews, to 
second their malice, or to support their impotence. 

But the Jact is, in the higliest degree, improbable on 
any principles. Had our learned Critic consulted w hat 
Philosophers, and not what Philologists, call humanity, 
that is, the workings of our common nature, he had never 
fallen into so absurd a conceit, as that the inspired pro- 
pagators of a Revelation fi'om heaven should, without 
any reasonable cause, and only in imitation of pagan 
M orship, affect clandestine and nocturnal meetings^ Jbor 

* Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 

he 
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lie might have seen, that so strange a. conduct had not 
ooly been in contempt of tlieir divine Master's example, 
who, at his arraignment before the hi<^h priest, said^ 
Ifpake OPENLY to the world; and ix secret have £ 
utid nothing * ; but likewise in defiance of his injunction, 
wiien he sent them to propagate the faitl), — tV/iat I tell 
yw IN DARKNESS^ thot shall you speak in the light : 
and zi hat ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
7HE- house-tops t* Had our Critic (I say) paid that 
attention to human nature ahd to the course of the moral 
world, which he has misapplied upon an old mouldy 
brass, and a set of strolling Bacchanals :{:, he might have 
understood, that the first Christians, under the liabitual 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, could never have recourse 
to nocturnal or clandestine conventicles, till driven to 
them by the violence of persecution : he might have un* 
derstood, that the free choice of such assemblies must 
needs be an afler-practice, when churchmen bad debased 
the truth and purity of Reli^on by human inventions and 
sordid superstitions ; when, an emulous affectation of 
MYSTERY, and a mbtaken zeal for the tombs of the 
Martyrs, had made a Hierarchy of that, which at 
first was only a Gospel-ministry. 
• On the whole therefore, we need not, I think, ask 
leave of this learned man to continue in our opinion, that 
the primitive Christiam held their assemblies in the night- 
time to avoid the interruptions of the civil paaer ; and 
to esteem his co^w^ViSi. proposition^ as he affects to call 
it (of their meeting with molestation from that quarter ^ 
BECAUSE thdr assemblies were nocturnal) as a mere 
dream or vision. 

But to bide nothing which m^ concern a matter of 
such importance as our Critic's Jjiscoveries ; I will' in- 
genuously confess, how much soever it may make against 
me, that there are instances in sacred story of meetings 
at midnight and before dawn of day, to which no wter*: 
ruption ^ the civil Power had driven the disciples of 

* John xviii. 20, f Matt. x. 37. 

I All these refined speculations concerning persecution, are at 
the end of the said book of Elements ; in a dissertation on a curious 
ancient tablet,- containing tLb senatorial decree against a crew of 
wicked Bacchanals, of the size and dignity o^our modem Gy^&ves* 

20 CVvnsX \ 
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Christ ; but which were evidently done in contempt and 
defiance of tliat Power: such, for example, was the 
clandestine meeting between Mary and the two Angek 
at the sepulchre * : that between the Apostles and tlie 
An^cl of the Lord in the common prison f : and that, 
agam, between Peter and the same Angel :{;: not to 
speak of another fainous rmdfiight afisembly Setween Paul, 
Silas, the Gaoler, and an Earthquake §. 

We come now to ilic learned person's second propo- 
sition, called by way of eminence, the converse ; which 
affirms, That the primitive Christians met xdth moles- 
tations from the civil poxvery because their assemblies 
were nocturfiaL And this he assures us is true in the 
UTMOST latitude; which in his language, I supposCi 
signifies, true in the exactest sense ; for his argu- 
ment requires some such meaning. Now in common 
English — true in the utmost latitude^ signifies true^ in 
the LOWEST sense; for the greater latitude you giie 
to any thing, the looser you make it This most elo- 
quent editor of Demosthenes, therefore, by utmost la- 
titude mav be allowed to mean, what makes most to h» 
purpose ; though it be what an Englishman would least 
suspect,' — utmost strictness. And now for his reasoning. 
•^— By the nwlestatimis the Chjnstiaiis met with^ we miist 
needs understand the fi rst molestations ; all otlier being 
nothing to the purpose : for wheix persecution was once 
on foot, I make no doubt but the nocturnal assemblies^ 
to which persecution had driven them, gave fresh um- 
brage to the Civil power ; it being of the nature of a 
persecuting spirit to take oftence at the very endeavoup 
to evade its tyranny. The question between the learned 
Civilian and me, is, What gave birth to the^r^^, land 
continued to be the general^ cause of persecution ? He 
says it arose from nocturml and clandestine assemblies • 
I suppose it to be occasioned by the Atheistic renun- 
ciation of the Gods of Paganism. 

Now it seems to be a violent prejudide against the 
learned Critic's system, that no one of those persecutor^ 
ever assigned nocturnal assemblies as the^r^^ or ghiertt'' 
cause of persecution ; and equally favourable for nij 

* John XX. 11, 11, . t Acts v. i8, ig, 

} Acts xii. 7, 8. § lb. xvi. 25. 

opinion; 
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opinion, that they all concur in giving another cause ; 
namely, the unhospitable temper of the Christians, in 
refusing to have Gods in common with the rest of man- 
kind. 

PiiiNY, in doubt how to act with the Christians of 
bis district, writes to his master for instructions. His 
embarraSj he tells the emperor, was occasioned by his 
never having been present at their examinations ; wliich 
made him incapable of judging xvkati or horvhe was to 
prosecute. Cognitionibus de Christianis interfui nun- 
quam : ideo nescio quid et quatenu^ aut puniri soleat 
aut quaeri.*' He wanted to know, whether the very 
NAME was not criminal ; either tor itself, or for some 

mischief hid under it " Nomen ipsum etiam si fla- 

" ptiis careat, an flagitia cohaerentia nomini puniantur.** 
But could a Roman Mamstrate, when at a loss for a 
pretence to persecute, overlook so fair a one as "ooluntai^^ 
unforced clandtst'me assanblies^ and hunt after a mormo 
hid in the combination of four syllables ? Not that he 
wanted a Precedent for proceeding on these visionary 
grounds ; but the very Precedent shews that the Per- 
secutors wanted better. Tertullian assures us, that 
the Ciiristians had l)een actually persecuted for the 
NAME anil/ : " Non scelus aliquod in causa, sed nomen; 
" Christianus, si nuliius criminis reus, nomen valde 
**^'infestum, si soUus nominis crimen est — si nominis 
" odium est, quis nominum reatns : quae accusatio vo- 
•^ cabulorum ? nisi si aut barbarum sonat aliqua vox 
^' nominis, aut infaustum, aut maledicum, aut impu- 
^- dicum," &c. From whence, by the way, allow me to 
conclude, that when a harmless name becomes so odious 
as to occasion the Sect, which bears it, to be persecuted^ 
the aversion must arise from some essential principle of 
that Sect, and not fiom a casuhl circumstance attending 
their religious practice. — Birt to return to Pliny; at last 
he discovers something worthy of animadversion. It 
^as their FROWARD AND inflexible obstinacy:— 
/* neque dubitabam, qualecumque esset quod faterentur, 
*' pervicaciam certe et infkxibilem obsfmationem debere 
" puiiiri." Now is it possible, if tlie Christians were 
fct persecuted, arid continued to be persecuted, for 
holding their* assemblies in the night-time, that Pliny, 
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after so much experience of it, should not know the 
crime, nor how to proceed against the offenders ? What 
is still more unaccountable, Trajan, in answer to this 
application, is un^ible to deliver any general rule ibr the 
direction of his Minister — ** Neque enim in univcpuin 
*^ aliquid, quod quasi certam formam babeat, constitui 
*' potest." ijut tl)e assembling ui a clandestine manrnr 
by nighty if tliis was the Crime which gave offt^icet is 
an action that admits of few modifications in a Court of 
Justice ; and so might be commodiously submitted to a 
oeneral rule. On tlie other hand, if wliat the author of 
The Divine Legation says, be true, that they were per- 
secuted for opposing the principle of iNTERCOHMUNirr, 
we see plamly why no general rule could be delivered. 
They expressed this opposition in various ways aod 
manners ; some more, some less, offensive : — by simply 
refusing to worship with the Pagans, when called upoD; 
by running to their tribunals uncalled ; by making a pro- 
fession of their faith, unasked ; or by am'onting the na- 
tional religion, unprovoked. Now, so just and clement 
a prince as Trajan might well think, these diflferent 
modes of expressing their abhorrence of intercommunity 
deserved different degrees of animadversion. 

AVhen Nero, in a mad frolic, set Rome on fire, add 
then threw that atrocious act upon the Christians, it is 
highly probable that the nocturnal assemblies of the 
Faithful (which, by this time, persecution liad introduced 
amongst them) first started the happy thought, and en- 
couraged him to pursue it. Now, if this, which is very 
probable, and our Critic's hypothesis, which is veiy 
improbable, be both true, I cannot see how it was pos- 
sible for Tacitus, when he acquits tliem of this ca- 
lumny, and at the same time expresses the utmost 
virulence against them, to omit the mention of their noc- 
turnal assemblies, had they been begun without necessity, 
and obstinately continueci after the civil magistrate had 
forbidden them. Instead of this, all he had to object 
to the Christians, was their odium kumam generis : of 
which, indeed, he says, they were convicted ; canvicti 
sunt : an expression, without either propriety or truth, 
unless we suppose he imderstood their refill of inter' 
community to be a conviction : other proof there was Qone: 

for 
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for when examined on the rack concerning this hatred 
^mamkxnd *, they constantly denied the charge ; and ap- 
pealed as well to their principles as their practice; both 
of which declared their universal love and benevolence 
to all the creatures of God. But to reprobate the Gods 
of Rome, the OtIm Romanus, (of which our Critic 
can tdl us wonders) wad ^xoddiamghatred and ctoerdon 
to aU the world Hence it is that Quintilian, speaking 
of the topics of dispraisei says that the Author of the 
Jewish ReUgion, (equally reprobating, with the .Author 
of the Christian, the universal principle of intercom'^ 
munity) . was deservedlj/ hated and held ignominious as 
thejbunder of a superstition which was the bake ^sUl 
other Religions — £t parentes malorum odimus : £t est 
conditoribus urbium infamis, contraxisse aliquam per* 
NiciosAM cssteris genteoi, qualis est primus Judakss 
superstitionis Auctor. But vfhy perfucious and baleful 
to the restf if not by accusing and condemning all otfier 
Institutions of error and imposture ? 

Marcus Aurelivs and Julian were vigilant and 
active ; well instructed in the rights of Society ; and not 
a little Jealous of the mterests of the Magistrate. Yet 
neither of these princes ever accuse the Christians of 
running to nocturnal assemblies unprovoked, or of 
persisting in the practice against imperial edicts. What 
a field was here for Aurelius, who , despised them, to 
urge his charge of brutal obstinacy ; and for Julian^ 
who feared them, to cry aloud of danger to the state ; 
their two favourite topics against these raemies of their 
Reli^n and Philosophy ! 

But sacred story may help us wt where the civil fails : 
let us see then how this matter stands represented in 
Scripture ; for I make our Critic's cause my own, as sup* 
posing we are both in the pursuit of Truth. 

I have already given a brief account of the Assemblies 
of the ii^iuit-churchy as they are occasionally mentimied 
in the history of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Our Critic's converse proposition, which we are now 
upon, only requires us to shew in what li^t the perse* 
cutors of the Apostles c(Misidered this matter; and 

* %.€• CoQceming their principles and their practice, from whence 
the PsgaiM uAntA Am hattti^mankind. 

whether 
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whether 7wcturnal assemblies^ when any such were held, 
eitlier gave advantage to their Jewish accusers, or um- 
brage to the pagan Magistrate, before whom the propa- 
gators of the Gospel were convened. 

The persecutions recorded in the history of the Ach 
were ahnost all of theni raised, or at least, fomented, by 
the Jews. 1 heir several accusations against those they 
called ajiostatc brcthren are minutely recorded : and yet 
the crime of assembling by night is never brought into 
accoutit. In the mean time, their point was to make 
the unwilling Magistrate the instrument of their malice: 
for this reason, they omitted nothing which might tend to 
alarm the jealousy of the State ; as when they accused 
the, Christians of setting up another king, against Csesar. 
Had their nt)ctumal assemblies therefore been held out 
of choice^ tliey would not have neglected this advantage, 
since nothing could more alarm tlie civil Magistrate 
than such assemblies. The truth is, the Jews could not 
be ignorant of the advantage this would afford theni. 
But conscience arid humanity are not to be overcome at 
once. To accuse those they bated, of what they them- 
selves had occasioned, required a hardiness in vice which 
con^s only by degrees; and after a long habit of 
abusing civil justice and the common rights of mankind. 

Our Critic, perhaps, may be ready to say, " That 
it is probable the Jews did accuse the Christian Church 
of this misdemeanor, though the historian, in his suc- 
cinct history of the Acts^ hath omitted to record it" 

But tliis subterfuge will never pass with those who 
consider how unwilling the Roman Magistrate always 
was to interfere in their contests, as clearly apprehend- 
ing, the subject of them to be of certain mattet^s con' 
ceming their Icrw: so that, under this disposition, 
nothing could be more effectual to quicken his jealousy 
and resentment, than the charge of clandestine asseni- 
biies; of which, doubtless, the Romans were veiy 
jealous, as contrary to their fundamental Laws, thoU^ 
not so extravagantly umbragious as our Critic's hypoflie- 
sis obliges him to suppose. 

But it will be said, " Were clandestine meetings never 
objected to the primitive Christians?" Yes, very often. 
Celsus objected such meetings to th^m, a^ things 

contrary 
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contrary to law ** But Obigkn'3 reply will set matters 
right. He says, the Church was driven upon this ob- 
noxious measure to avoid the unjust persecution of its 
enemies -f- : Nay Celsus, in a more ingenuous humour, 
confesses, they had reason for what they did; there 
being no other way to escape the severest punishments J. 
At least then, I have the honour of finding this reverend 
Epicurean on my side, against our Civilian and his 
converse proposition* 

These meetings, therefore, it is confessed, subjected 
the Church to much censure ; but that was all. Tertul- 
lian, vindicating the Christians on this head, says — 
** Hajc coitio christianorum mcrito sane illicita, si illi- 
" citis par ; merito damnanda, si quis de ea queritur eo 
** titulo quod de factionibus querela est §." The passage 
is I'emarkable ; and shews, not only that the Christians 
were never brought into condemnation for nocturnal 
meetings; but, why they were not; namely, because 
nothing bad or even suspicious could be proved against 
them. The Icnv of the twelve tables says, *^ Si qui in 
" urbe coetus nocturnos agitassit, capital esto;" mean* 
ing, if celebrated without the licence of tlie magistrate ||. 
The Christians applied for this licence : it was denied 
them. They assembled : and such assemblies are only 
liable to animadversion, if any thing criminal or immoral 
be committed in tliem. Crimes were indeed pretended ; 
but on enquiry, as we find by Pliny, they could not be 

* oVai xctia tifAHf yiyvplu^» Orig. cont. Cels. 

re ^etvoirn. ' 

§ Apol. cap. xxxviii. 

II This appears to be the true sense of the Latu, from a passage in 
Cicero's dialogue De Legibus. Atticus thought him too severe upon 
nocturnal assemblies : he vindicates himself by observing, that, even 
in the midst of Greece, Diagondas, the Theban, totsdiy abolished 
them, — Ne nos duriores forte videamur, in media Graecia, Diagondas 
Thebanus lege perpetua sustulit. From hence I infer these two 
things ; That, were not the Law of the ttoelve tables to be understood 
in the sense here given to it, Cicero needed not have gone so far as 
Thebes for his justification: and secondly, that his laying so much 
stress upon the abolition's being made in the midst of Greece, shews 
how strongly, in his opinion, that country was attached to nocturruU 
assemblies. 

Vol. IV. E provecU 
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proved. This I take to be the true explanation of Ter- 
tullian's argument: by wliich we understand that the 
Christians were not persecuted, but only calumniated^ 
for their nocturnal assemblies. 

Maximus, a pagan Pliilosopher of Madaura, desires 
to know of Austin why the Christians so much afifected 
mystery. To which the answer is, " That, without 
" doubt, this idolater did not mean, the meetings in 
" caverns and sepulchres, in which the faithful were 
^' wont to assemble during the heat of persecution — but 
'* their mysteries of Baptism and the Lord's Supper*.'' 
• St. Austin supposes Maximus did not intend to object to 
their clandestine meetings: however, if he did, he is 
ready to justify them on the plea of necessity, and to 
avoid persecution. Another sad discredit to the con- 
verse proposition. ' 

But since our Civil Judge is so eager to have the pri- 
mitive Christians found guilty of ^ crime of state, at his 
tribunal ; I will, out of tenderness Jbo his credit, and 
deference to his authority, consent to give them up ; and 
airly confess, they were not only accused, but even 
pumshed for high treason, tlie crimen lasa mqjestatis. 
The process was thus carried on. Christians r^bsed to 
worship the Gods of Rome. Sacrificing for the safety 
of the empire, and iox the life of the emperor, made 
part of that worship. If the Christians could not wor- 
ship, they could not sacrifice: But tliis sacrifice was 
esteemed a necessary part of civil obedience. The 
omission of it, therefore, was a crime of state, and 
amounted to high treason. TertuUian sums up the 
charge, and plesi^s guilty to it. " Deos inquitis (says 
" he, repeating the pagan accusation) non colitis, et 
" pro imperatoribus sacrificia non impenditis : — sacrile- 
^* gii & majestatis rei convenimur. Summa euec cau- 
" SA, IMO TOTA EST." Here again we see, Antiquity 
gives the exclusion to the converse proposition: for if 
Siis was the only cause of persecution, certainly noctur- 
^ assemblies was not one. I could wish tl^erefore, by 
Ais crime of state, to save the learned Doctor-s x^edit 
and authority. But I am afiraid, on examination, it will 
prove no more than their refiisal to cmmunicate in 

♦ £p.xliv. 
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pagan worship. Tertullian himself, in the passage quoted 
above, makes it amount to no more. However, it was 
esteemed to be the crimen laiscz majestatis : and this we 
are not to wonder at ; for one of the greatest ornaments 
of Paganism, long before the moving this question, had 
declared, that even the cjcclusive worship of one God 
came pretty near the matter. Majestatem imperii 

NOV DECUISSE UT UNUS TANTUM DEUS COLATUR, 

says Cicero, in his oration for Flaccus. 

You see then, at length, to what our Critic's discovery 
amounts. "No marvel he triumphs in it. ** And now 
(says he) can any one doubt that the considerations I 
have mentionv^ were those which gave an edge to 
^ the Roman persecutions ? The professors of Chris- 
tianity had NO reason to be appi'ehensive of any 
severities upon the score of religion, any more than 
the professors of any other religion besides. 
** j4ntiquity^ in its public capacity ^ was generally very 
*' indulgent to all who dissented from the established 
^* worship: persecution for difference of belief 
"** alone owes its nativity to more modem ages, arid 
*' Spain was its country; where Priscillian, by. some, is 
** held to be the first sufferer for mere opinion."-^ 

pp. r>79> 580. 

. ■ And noxv can any one doubt that the eonsiderationa 
I have mentioned were those which gave an eixge to 
the Roman persecutions? — For a trusty Guide,' allow 
me to recommend him to the reader ; whom he is ready 
to mislead, the very first step he makes. The question 
is, and so he himself has stated it, what occasioned 
the Roman persecutions ? Here, he changes itJto — What 
gave an edge to thern? — Nocturnal assemblies might 
give an edge to the persecutions, and yet all be true that 
his Adversary affirms, and the persecutions be occa" 
wmed by a very different thing. — But our Critic is so 
highly figurative, and often so sublime, as to transoeiid 
the common liberties of speech. Thus he speaks of An^ 
tiqmty in its public capacity, meaLning, I suppose, the 
civil states of Greece. and Home; though in the mode 
of ordinary language it would be no inelegant periphrasis 
fortbe^mw ikcoriporatxi) society of antiquaries: 
again. he. talks (tf the nativity c^pj^r^cution^ and of its 
; £ 2 being 
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being a native of Spain ; and yet he seems not to mean, 
as you would fancy, its birth, but its education. For he 
tells us (p. 583) it was born long before, in Egypt; 
where it occasioned, what he calls, their holy wars; 
w bich, by his own account, were persecutions for dif- 
ference of belief alone. However, as this Egyptian in- 
trigue was but a miscarriage^ and a kind of coming 
before its time, he forces it to enter again into the womb 
of Fate, and to be born, we see, a second time for the 
honour of Christianity. Since, then, our Critic's figures are 
so new, and of so transcendent a kind, why may we not 
suppose that, the giving an edge to persecution^ may sig- 
nify the giving a sword to it, and then all will be right 

— The professors of Christianity (says he) had no 
reason to be apprehensive of any severities upon the score 
of Religion. — ^The more fools they ; when their Master 
had pomted out so many. If they had no reasons it must 
be because no reason would make an impression. For 
they were frequently reminded by him, of what they 
were to suffer, not indeed for assembling in the ni^- 
time, hut for his name's sake, and because of the 
WORD*. St Paul too had expre^ssly assured the 
churches^ that all who live godly in Jesus Christ shdU 
suffer persecution f. But where was the wonder, that 
tbey, who paid so little attention to their Master, should 
pay still less to their Fellow-servant ? 

—Hear me out, however^ cries our learned Critic : 
I affirm that the professors of Christianity had no reason 
to be apprehensive of any severities upon the score of 
Religion^ any more than the professors of amf other 
sect or religion besides. On my word, he has mended 
matters greatly! What, had the professors if other 
sects or religions any prophecies or revelations of 
severities upon the score of religion ? 

But, from this essential difference in the external 
circumstances of these two sets of Professors^ the Pagan 
and the Christian, we will turn to fiie internal: And, 
under this head, let me ask another question. The Pro- 
fessors of the faith held it to be unlawful, and a deadly 
sin, to have co7nmumon or feUawship with the Gods m 
the Heathen. But had the Professors of Idolatry any of 

* Matt xxiv. 9. & xiii. ai . fa Tim. iii. it. 

• these 
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these scruples, or did they hold any thing analogous to 
them ? On the contrary, did not the Professors of 
Gaul, of Greece, of Asia, and of Egypt, join heartily 
with the Professors of Rome, to pay ail due honours to 
ti)e established religion? while those masters of the 
world as heartily joined communion with these strangers : 
nay, were ready to do the same honours to the Gospel, 
had they found the same disposition towards mutual x;i- 
vilities among its followers. 

And was this so trifling a difference as to deserve no 
HOtice either of the Critic or the Civilian ? Had the 
Christians, who damned Paganism in the lump, and 
reprobated the established religion of Rome, as the work 
of evil demons and evil men, no more reason to be appre* 
hensive of any severities Jrom this antiquity in its public 
capacity J than the professors of any other religion besides^ 
all of which «ot only acknowledged the Gods of Rome^ 
but, to make good weight, added Rome itself to the 
number of her Divinities ? This public capacitated an- 
tiquity must have been of an odd paste, and strangely 
composed, to use tliose, who atte^ipted the destruction 
of its Gods, in the same gentle way it treated those wlio 
revered and honoured them. 

But, as iltns public capacitated antiquity is, after all, 
no more than a fantom, and awes its nativity to our 
Critic's brain, it is no wonder, it should have sometliing 
of the perversity of its parent; who, searching for the 
CAUSE of Persecution, could not find it in a circum- 
stance in which idolatry and Christianity differed, namely, 
exclusive worship, a principle most abhorred by pa- 
ganism ; and yet can see it in a circumstance where both 
agreed, namely, nocturnal worship, a practice most ve- 
nerated by paganism. 

But antiquity (says he) iw its public capacity was ge^ 
neraily very indulgent to all zvho dissented from the 
estabUshed worship. This, he had many ways of learning : 
but the cause of the indulgence, if it be yet unknown to 
him, he will owe to the author of The Vivine Legation, 
who hath shewn that it was entirely owing to the absur-^ 
£ty of its religious systems, just as the want of this in- 
dulgence, under Christianity, was occasioned , by thq 
TMSpnabkmss of its system, unreasonably indeed in- 

£ 3 focQf^ 
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forced upon the mistaken principles of Judaism. So that 
the indulgence of Paganism had continued to this day, 
had not Christianity come boisterously in, and broken 
the peace. Then arose an exception, nntavourable to 
the new Comer : For why was the established religion 
so indulgent to every strange sect, but* because every 
stange sect was as indulgent to tlie established ? So tha^ 
in this commerce of mutual civilities, • while the national. 
worship enjoyed the civil rights of an Establishment, it 
was content, the Stranger should still possess the natural 
rights of a Toleration. But all this good harmony, the 
Christian faith disturbed and violated. It condemned 
paganism in the gross, whether established or tolerated: 
and, under pain of damnation, required all men, both 
Greeks and Barbarians, to forsake their ancient absur* 
dities, and profess their faith in a crucified Saviour. A 
circumstance, sufficient, one would tliink, without noc* 
turnal assemblies^ to sour this sweet-tempered Antiqtuty^ 
in its public capacity. 

But he goes on — Persecution Jbr difference of 
BELIEF ALONE ozves its nativity to more modern ages; 
and Spain was its country ^ where Priscillian^ by soniCj is 
held to be the first sufferer for mere opinion. 

Here we have another cast of his office. The question 
betw een us is, *' Whether the Christians were first per- 
* secuted for \\\€\x faith in general^ or for their noctttr* 
*^ nat assemblies.'' 1 hold the former ; lie contends for 
the latter : and to confute my opinion, observes ** that 
** persecution for DiFVKHE^CE of belief alone, was of 
" later date, and began with Priscillian :" That is, 
J)ersecution for modes of faith began at that time. 
Well, and if it did, wliat then ? What is this to the dis- 
pute between us ? I never lield, because Jesus and his 
Aposties never foretold, that the first Christians should 
be persecuted by tije Pagans for modes of Faith ; biit on 
tlie contrary, for the very genius of that Faith, so oppo-^ 
site to the idolatrous world. 

Paganisuj had no dogmatic theology, or, what ure 
call Heligion : and not having tlie tiling, it was no wonder 
they had not die word : neithef the CJ reeks nor Romans^ 
with all tl)cir abundance, had a woixl for that morai 
nuede : tlie Latin wiHxi Jieiiffio^ whan it oomea nearest 
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to it, signifies only a set of ceremonies. However^ 
though they were without a dogmatic theology, yet they 
had their general principles; but these principles re-* 
garded utility rather than truth ; the chief of which was 
that of intercormnunity ; which the principle of Chris* 
tianity directly opposing, they rose against this principle^ 
and so began a persecution. Pagans therefore, having 
no modes of fait h^ could not persecute for any : but 
Christians, who had, might and did persecute for tliem. 

Again, when the persecution is for modes of faith^ 
their truth or falsehood comes in question : when for the 
common genius of a religion^ its harmlessness or malig* 
nity is the only matter of inquiry. Now the pagan per-^ 
secutors were so far from regarding Christianity as % 
false religion, that they were ready *, according to their 
general indulgence to all who dissented from the estor 
blished worshipy to put the professors of the Faith on a 
footing with other foreign sects : but this would not 
serve their turn. The Christi^Mis believed their Religion 
to be the only true ; and therefore, that it should be the 
only one professed. This paradox brought on perse^ 
cution. But for what ? not for the profession of b. false- 
hood ; but for a practised hatred to the whole race (f 
Tnankind. 

Here then, we find, the learned Critic has shuffled in 
one question for -another; and again put the change 
upon his reader ; and perhaps, upon himself. 

But to let his reasoning pass, and come to \i\& fact : 
which, as a Critic, he is much more concerned, in 

honour, to support. Priscillian (it seems) was the 

first suffer er for mere opinion. But how shall we recon- 
cile him to himself in this matter ? for as he goes on to 
display his learning, he unluckily discovers a much 
earlier original of persecutionfor mere opinion than that 

* Caecilius, the Pagan, in Minucius Felix, draws the following 
extraordinary character of the genius of the Roman Religion — dum 
obsessi, etcitra solum capitolium capti, colunt deos> quos alius jam 
eprevisset iratos — dum captis hostilibug mcenibus, adhuc fero- 
ciente victoria, numina victa venerantur : dum undique hospites deos 
qu£runt> et suos faciunt : dum aras extruunt etiam ignotis numinibus 
et manibus* Sic dum universarum gentium sacra suscipiunt^ etiam 
vegaameruerunt. 

E 4 o* 
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of the jftrst sufferer:, Priscillian : This was in the holy 
wars (as he calls them) of the idolatrous Egyptians 
(p. 583) : which, according to his own account, were 
persecutions for difference of belief alone. H^re then 
we stick, between the Jirst J and thejirst of all ^ — but not 
long. He has a fetch to bring us off. ** This holy war 
was indeed persecution in the Egyptians, who de^t and 
felt the blows ; but it was still toleratiorty and civil policy 
in those, who set them together by the ears : for it was 
a standing maxim with the Romans, to support and en- 
courage in the subdued Provinces, a variety in religious 
worship ; which occasioning holy wars^ the parties con- 
cerned to carry them on with proper decency and zeal 
had work enough cut out for tliem, without forming plots 
and conspiracies against their Masters." Thus, although, 
in these tools the Egyptians, the holy war might be per- 
secution for opinions, yet in the workmen, who put it 
to use, it was an engine of state. The Egyptian super- 
stition (says our learned Civilian) was rather an engine 
of state. Rather than what? — than persecution. How 
so, when superstition made them persecute ? No matter 
for that. It was under the direction of their Masters : 
and in their hands it was an engine of state. It is pity 
that so great a politician as our Chancellor had not still, 
like his predecessors the Chancellors of old, a patent for 
making these engines. We know of One who has long 
lived upon this trade : and an example of bis manage- 
ment may set our Chancellor s political refinement in a 
true light The Roman Conclave succeeded to the Roman 
Senate in this engineering work ; and the later holy wars 
in Egypt carried on by their sainted Kings and their 
imperious 'Saints, were contrived and fomented by the 
Roman Churchy as before by the Roman State, to divert 
the subject nations from quarrelling with the sacred See. 
— But what then ? If a spirit of Policy projected it, was 
it not a spirit of Superstition that put it in hand ? And 
the point our learned Civilian is debating, though only 
with himself, is the spirit of Pagan Religion^ not the 
spirit of Roman Policy. Now. surely it is a terrible 
breach in the general indulgence of paganism, even as 
be states it, to find holy wars amongst them for aS/*- 

ference 
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ference of belief alone ; a species of persecution which, 
in another place, he expressly tells us, owed its nativity 
to modern ages. 

To say the truth, Persecution is one of the wickedest 
imps of Hell, and capable of any mischief: but who 
would have suspected it of this trick, played as it were, in 
its mother's l>elly; so long before its nativity; and 
while yet it had scarce got a human being ? But the ad- 
venture was, in all respects, extraordinary; and well 
deserving the pen of our illustrious Historian. 

Seriously, He seems much better fitted, whether as 
Critic or Civilian, to manage the intrigues of the Greek 
and Roman Alphabets, (whose Revolutions make so 
shining a figure in this splendid Dissertation on the Bac-- 
chanaU) than to develop the policy of Empires, or to 
adjust Uie rights of civil and religious Societies. 

But it is now time to shew, that his hypothesis has as 
little support from reason as f\om fact : and that noc- 
turnal assemblies neither did, nor, on our Critic's own 
principles, possibly could, give birth to Persecution, 
even though tliese assemblies had preceded all inter- 
ruptions of the civil power. 

While the common opinion remained undisputed, that 
nocturnal assemblies were held to avoid persecution, all 
men saw a sufficient reason for their practice. But since 
we have been told, that they preceded persecution, and 
were the cause of it, we are utterly at a loss to account 
for so extraordinary a mode of worship in the immediate 
followers of Christ. For the original oi^iocturnal assem^ 
blieshomg now, choice, not necessity, they must be 
resolved into one or other of these causes — 

1 . Either because true Christianity hath mysterious 
rites, proper to be celebrated in the night-time, like the 
pagan Orgies : 

2. Or that the Jirst propagators of the Faith affected 
to imitate the dark and enigmatic genius of Paganism : 

3. Or that their followers were a set of gloomy Fa- 
natics, who delighted in the horrors of a midnight 
season: 

4. Or lastly, that, like the Bacchanals (whose story 
. g^ve birth to tins new hypothesis) they had some very de- 
bauched and licentious practices to conceal, whose cele- 
bration 
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bration was only adapted to the obscenities of night and 
darkness. 

Now, of all these causes, our learned Critic, as a 
Dispenser of the doctrine, and a Minister of the disci- 
pline of the church, can admit only the second. He is 
too well instructed in tlie nature of the Christian Religion 
to allow the Jirst ; and he has too great a regard for the 
honour of its early Professors, to suppose it possible to 
be the third or Joiirth. 

He must needs conclude, therefore, that the primitive 
Christians went voluntarily into this practice, in imitaticm 
of the mysterious rites of Paganism. On a presumption 
of the truth of this fact, he must build his hjrpothesis— 
It may be asked (says he) m that almost universal licence 
or toleration, zthich the Ancients, the Romans parti- 
cularly^ extended to the professors of all Religions what- 
soever, why the Christian profession alone, which might 
have expected a favourable treatment, seems to stand 
exemptedy and frequently felt the severity of the In- 
terest persecution ? — Having asked this, he very ma- 
gisterially solves the riddle : They met (says he) with m- 
testations from that quarter, because their assembles 
were nocturnal. 

What, now, would be the first reflection of a reader^ 
unacquainted with Greece and Rome? Would he not 
conclude, that nocturnal assemblies for religious worship 
were, till now, unknown in paganism, and regarded as 
a prodigy, to be expiated only by capital punishments ? 
He would never conceive that mysterious and nocturnal 
Rites were the most venerable and sacred part of their 
worship. But when he is told that these Christian As- 
semblies were in imitation of the most favourite practices 
ofGentilism, and to conciliate the world s good will, he 
will be lost in wonder, that a modern Critic should pre- 
tend to know better what would appease or irritate the 
Pagans than the primitive Church did, which had the 
best opportunities of distinguishing in these matters, and 
was most concerned not to be mistaken. He will tell our 
Critic, that if he really aims'^t the solution of what he 
calls a difficulty, he should seek for a cause as un* 
common and singular as the effect. The effect, r«- 
ligious persecution^ our Critic himself tells us, was « 
«^ thing 
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thing almost unicnown to the pagan world : but the 
CAUSE, fwctumal assemblies^ was as common and as ex- 
tensive as idolatry itself. 

— All the various Religions of Paganism, were ever 
attended with mysterious rites', whicli (to keep up a ve- 
neration for the worship, and to create a sacred horror 
in the Participant) were generally celebrated in the night. 
But as this afforded opportunities of private enormities, 
as well as of danger to the State, the laws of the best go- 
verned countries, such as Greece, required that foreign 
Religions, which celebrated such rites, should have the 
previous licence of the magistrate. Hence we find, that, 
by a Law of the twelve tables (an institute composed 
chiefly from the Grecian laws) clandestine assemblies 
held in the night were punished with death. In course 
of time, as superstition abounded, this law was but little 
observed : for, in the 5f)6th year of Rome, some spu- 
rious rites of Bacchus had crept out of Greece, and in- 
sinuated themselves into the city ; where being celebrated 
by night, without the knowledge or licence of the Ma- 
gistrate, they presently suffered an abominable corrup- 
tion *. On discovery, they were abolished ; and fresh 
vigour given to the laio of the tzcelve tables, by a new re- 
gulation for celebrating of nocturnal worship. So cau- 
tious and tender was the magistrate (even under this 
horrid provocation) of violating the rights of Religion in 
this capital point of mysterious worship : nor did the 
heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon any other 
of tlie nocturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome ; such 
as the Mysteries of the Bona Dea. 

Greece and Asia had been long famous for the cele- 
bration of this kind of rites ; which, Rome, now masters 
of the east, brouglit home with them ; together with thp 
other ARTS of Greece, of which, Cicero -f reckons these 
of the MYSTERIES in the first class. And tlius things 
continued in respect to these rites, throughout the whole 
Roman Empire, down even to the time of Valentinian ; 
who, out of zeal for Christianity, published an edict to 
abolish the most famous of them all, the eleusinian* 
But he was diverted from his purpose by his prudent 
minister, . Pr^textatus ; who assured him^ that it would 
* See Divine Legation, Book U. Sect 6. f De Legg. 

drive 
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drive Greece and Asia to despair^ and endanger tbe 
peace of the Empire *. 

Such was the state and condition of nocturnal assent 
blies in the pagan world : They were of the earliest ori- 
ginal ; of the most venerable use ; and practised with 
the fondest attachment. In the very centre, and during 
the full celebrity, of these Rites, the Christian church 
arose : which, if you will believe our Critic, went into 
them with as much spirit and attention as any Gentile 
Community of them all. When, strange to tell! the 
Genius of Paganism, so indulgent to new forms of Re- 
ligion (every one of which had their Mysteries, and 
most of them their nocturnal assemblies) all of a sudden 
turned tail, and fell foul upon this rising Sect, for a cir« 
cumstance common to all, and in a time of full peaoe 
and security/ 

What could occasion so unexpected a reception ? Was 
it any disgust the people had entertained to this Chris* 
tian rite? (for^ indeed, on their passions, the Ma^trate 
is generally obliged to square his administration). This 
could not be ; for tbe People (every where the same) 
are rarely ofiended, in religious matters^ but with no- 
velties. What is of common use tlicy receive with in- 
difference; often with a favourable prejudice* Our 
Critic confounds the nature and order of thii^, to 
make Paganism passive and unprovoked at a Prmoqple 
which subverted the whole system of their rdij^OD, 
namely, the unsociability of the Christian Faith; 
and yet mortally offended with a practice the most sa* 
cred and universal in Paganism^ namely, mysteeious 

ANP NOCTUENAL RITES. 

But it will be said, *^ Some jealousy entertained iA 
this way of worship, by the magistrate, might occar 
sion that fiery inquisition: Nocturnal assemblies bad 
been abused, and therefore it became him to be very 
attentive to every new institution of the like kind. 
Here our Critic will appeal to his Bacchanalian rites: 
and, indeed, it secmM to Imvo been tliis detestaUe Munok 
mery which first (mt the fancy into hb head But.dus 
abuse was a Aing1e» tiitnporarv thing, and had beea long 
iforgotten. Nocturnal assemblies had since' Aat time 

* tmm, 1. iv. 

been 
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>een practised, for many ages, without jealousy. Cicero, 
ndeed, in an ideal Utopia *, had declared against them : 
3ut he brings them in, apparently for no other purpose 
han to stigmatize his mortal enemy Clodius. And, 
;vhat is remarkable, he gives not the least intimation 
liat the abuses of nocturnal assemblies had ever been so 
general as to keep alive the attention or jealousy of the 
VlagistiTite ; Particulars had now and then perverted 
:hem to the gratification of their lusts ; and for this (for 
vant of better evidence) he appeals to the comic poets 
>f Greece, where indeed some of the Mysteries appear 
;o have undergone a shameful corruption. 

However, let us suppose the state of Rome to be as 
Jelicate on this point as our Critic's hypothesis requires 
it to be: Their circumspection could never go further 
than to regulate or to reform these Assemblies : it could 
lever proceed to the suppression or abolition of them, 
because nocturnal meetings iafiade an essential part of 
heir own worship. 

It is probable, indeed, that those ridiculous calumnies 
Df the Vulgar, concerning the immoralities committed 
in the nocturnal assemblies of the Christians, might 
reach the ears of the Magistrate : But if he attended to 
them, would he not begin his inquiry by examining into 
the truth of them, as he had done in the case of the 
Bacchanalian rites ? and when he found them as inno- 
cent as Pliny the Younger, on a like examination, re- 
ports them to have been, would not the search have 
ended here; and a share of that universal toleration, 
which he afforded to others, been imparted to them 
likewise ? 

Our Critic may perhaps say, that these Christians 
were such lovers of a secret, that they would not reveal 
the nature of their rites to the Pagan Magistrate, though 
it were to entitle them to his protection. Should he say 
this, he would forget the principles I have now forced 
him to TO upon, which will allow no other reason of 
the first Christians' falling into this practice, than to con- 
ciliate the good will of their Pagan neighbours. 

Well, but ^^ there might be some idolatrous Test re- 
(joired to <}ualify the Church for its share in this toleration 

* Dc Legg. 

of 
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of nocturnal worsliip ; and, for non-compliance with 
the condition (he may lell us) the persecution began/ 
It is, indeed, likely enough that such a Test was re- 
quired ; and most probably it consisted in their appro- 
bation of the princi[)le of intercommunity \ if not in 
words, yet at least in deeds ; such as throve ing a grain 
or two of incense on the Pagan ahars. But then the 
mischief of this evasion is, that it brings us round again 
to the place from whence the learned Tritic set out, w^hen 
he turned his back upon the reason given in The Divine 
Legation for toleration, and would needs seek a better 
in nocturnal assemblies. 

Hitherto we cannot conceive how a persecution could 
so much as begin^ from the cause our Critic has as- 
signed, liut let us, for argument's sake, suppose, that 
the Magistrate, out of mere caprice (for we have shewn 
he could have no reason) and in the plenitude of his 
power, would forbid the Christians their nocturnal as- 
semblies, while he allowed the privilege to all besides: 
Even in this case, his pei-secution must end almost as 
soon as it was begun : it is iujpossible, on our Critic's 
■own principles, that it should have any continuance: 
for, as the choice of nocturnal assemblies was only to 
reconcile Paganism to Christianity, when they found 
their neighbours receive these advances so ungraciously, 
they would soon remove the occasion of offence; te 
which they would be quickened by their knowledge of 
the rights of the Sovereig?iy to whom, in things indif- 
ferent, they had been told, all obedience was due. 

Thus the matter being turned on all sides, we find 
that NO persecution whatever could follow from that 
causCf which our learned Civilian has assigned for tlie 

whole TEN. 

But it being certain, that persecuted they were ; arid 
as certain, that our Civilian will admit of no other cause 
than what he himself has given, namely, their nocturndl 
Assemblies : Let us for once suppose him to be in the 
right; and then consider the consequences which wiB 
arise from it. When we have done this, we shall havfe 
ddne his System full justice; and the read^,* w?fti^^suf- 
^fici&nt knowledge of the cdse> may taJke of r^ot^it fiaJifc 
finds himself inclined. 

Hypo- 
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Hypotheses are often very plausrble, and much 
oftener very flattering things. You shall have of these, 
so fair and promising, that an honest reader shall be 
tempted to wish them, and, from wishing, to think 
them, true. But this, beiinie us, is by no means in the 
number of those specious visions. 

I seriously believe it would be doing our Chancellor 
great injustice to suppose he had any other view in this 
notable discovery, than to do honour to the Christian 
name: much less should we suspect that he had any 
formed design of traducing it. Yet it is very certain, 
that neither Collins nor Tindal could have formed a 
project more injurious to the reputation of primitive 
Christianity, than to prove, what is the aim of this 
learned Critic, that the first Christians were per- 
secuted FOR HOLDING THEIR ASSEMBLIES IN THE 

NIGHT-TIME. For it inevitably follows, that these early 
professors of the Faith were either wild Fanatics or 
abandoned Libertines: and consequently, that the 
Pagan Magistrate did but his duty in inforcing, what 
the Church had been so long accustomed to call, a cruel 
and uiyust persecution. 

Before the conception of this new &ncy, it was uni- 
versally supposed, that the primitive Christians £W^wA/erf* . 
in the night-time^ to avoid the interruptions of the civil 
power. This our Critic assures us is a mistake. It is 
not true (says he); but the converse of the proposition 
is true in the utmost latitude, viz. that they met 
Tpitk molestation from the civil power because Meir as^ 
^emblies were nocturnaL 

While. the common opinion prevailed, these nocturnal 
essemblieSj recorded in ancient church-history, gave as 
little scandal to the Pagans of our times, as indeed they 
did to the Pagans of their own. But when this opinion 
13 given up for the sake of its converse, we shall be 
utterly at a loss to account, to our irrel^ious Inquisi- 
tors, for 80 extraordinary a choice in tlie immediate 
followers of Christ 

It hath been shewn above, that these voluntary As* 
lembties oould be occasioned only by one or other of 
theie causes — either that the Christian religion hath 
ifysteries^ like tbe Pagao^ wliich required nocturnal 

celebra* 
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celebrations— or that the first preachers of Christianity 
affixtcj to imitate tl)C. practices of Paganism — or tliat 
they wciv Fanatics, and delighted in the horrors of a 
midnight season — or lastly, that, like tlie - debauched 
JJiCcdfic^nals, they had some very licentious iUtes to be 
pcrfonn(!(l only in the dark. 

Our Critic's religious prmciples will not allpw hitn to 
admit of any of these causes but the seconds And I 
have shewn that, frcn\ the second, no persecution could 
ari^c, or, at least, co'ild continue. This, on a suppo- 
sition that the Christians affected to imitate pagan ob* 
sorvances. But it is a supposition which contmdicts 
fact, and violates the nature of things. The history of 
the infant-church informs us, that the first Prop^gatprs 
of the Faith were most averse to every thing which bore 

■ a shew of conformity to Paganism. They could not ,lwt 
be so, for their Religion rose out of Judaism, wl^h 
breatheg nothing but opposition to Idolatry. . ,,^ 

In course of time, indeed, when pious zeal, byvgrpw- 
ing overheated, became less pure ; when love of jpqmp 
and show (which is natural to men busied in tHe es^tpmal 
offices of Religion), and the affectation of impNorbnce 
(which is as natural to those who preside in thea^ bad 

• spread their leprosy through the Church, the Mipi^t^ 
of the Gospel would be fatally tempted to rival the .qn9g- 
nificence, and to ape the mysterious air of Pogaf^soi' 
And tlie obliquities, which led them into tiie^e U^ij^, 
they would strive to palliate or disguise by a pret^qofd 
impatience for the speedier extension of the Faitb^. I 
have shewn, from Casaubon, how tins corrupt copd^ct 
infected all the language of Theology *. But tins was 
some ages after the times in question. ... ; .> 

Our Critic may perhaps tell us, it was accident^ (>r 
whim which drew together the first Christians into .^^afk 
.corners; and s,s the evenitig and the morning madfi,^ 
Jirst day of the old Creation, so it was to make i kfi^ ft 
day of the new : And thus Nighty by her propier;t^ ' 
Cfuince^ became once again reinstated in her'^uiddit 
honours. *•;,■: — • 

But this will stand him in small stead. He has-Mt 
only to account for the first threatemngs of Pefsri^^^cjiii 

* Div. Leg. Vol. I. pp. 69. & S5fi» . ^'. >-.< ' -. <'<■[« 
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but for the Act ; and, what is still more, for tlie continu- 
ance of it. Now, what the Christians fell into with so little 
reason, they would certainly forsake on the appearance 
of so great, as the displeasure of the Magistrate, and the 
crime and danger of disobeying lawful Authority. It i^ 
possible, indeed, that, in the heat of Persecution, some 
over zealous men n^ight mistake their noncompliance with 
such commands as a necessary mark of their open pro- 
fession of the Faith. But this was not generally the case; 
Their common practice was to give to Cdsar the things 
which were Casar's^; emd to God, the things which 
were God's :. Of this, we have sufficient evidence in the 
famous letter of Pliny tlie younger, before quoted.^ 
Trajan had forbidden the assemblies called HetcericF^ 
which succeeded those of public worship, and were used 
by the Christians of Bithynia, to confirm and bind them 
to- one another in the practice of virtue, by the external 
badge or ceremony of breaking bread) and wc are as- 
sured by this vigilant Magistrate, that the Christians, 
under his jurisdiction obeyed the imperial Edict *. 

From allHbis Letter it appears, that the only causes, 
whichj on our Critic's principles, could possibly bring 
on and contimie persecution (if persecution arose fi-om 
nocturnal or clandestine assemblies), must be either fa- 
:natictsm or debauchkd practices: in the first 
ease, their obstinacy would make them persist ; in the 
other, their libeitinage. To these agreeable conclusions, 
have our learned Civilian's principles reduced us for a 
solution of our difficulties : and such is the flattering pic- 
ture, lie has exhibited of primitive Christianity. Could 
its most inveterate enemies desire more ! or, if its 
friends should give credit to these fancies, would its 
enemies be content with less? Such are the disgraces 
which this converse proposition is. ready to bring uport 
Christianity ; disgraces of so complicated a stain, as not 
simply to dishonour our holy Faith, but even to justify the 
powers of Paganism in all the violences they offered to it 

« * — »q^d*esseat foliti statodie ante lucem convenfre, carmehque 
C)iristo» quasi Deo, dicere, &c.— >qUil>us peractis morcm sibi disce- 
dendi fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum 
fahi'cn U imioxiam : quod ipsum facere desiisse post edictum tneumy 
quo stdAdam^mandata tua betttrias esse vetuerotn. Lib. x. £|^ 97. 

- Vol. IV. F t^. 
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For .tiic Magistmte had a right to suppress the clapdesr 
tine meetings of FaDaticisoi and Debauchery. , 
But our Enemies will have no need to 6y to cojmr 

tueticas for the discharge of tlie pagan Ala^trates ; pur 
'hristian Chancellor niinself proceeds directly to their 
acquittal; He frankly tells us, that their di^ty^ as Ma- 
gistrates, required them to animadvert on nocturnal as: 
scmblieSj where tliey bound then)selves to one another^ 
and employed the word sacramkntum for a kind ai 
tessera of union ; the very appearance of guilt wliich 
had occasioned tlie decree ai^ainst the infamous rites of 
Bacchus. 

You will say, this is horrid, to make the Ala^strate 
prosecute the primitive Christians by the same provision 
whicli obliged him to exterminate those monsters of so- 
ciety! But who can help it? Our Chancellor had but 
this one precedent for the prosecution of nocturnal asr 
seniblies ; and if it be not the most honourable support 
of liis hypothesis, it is not his fault. 

But there was no proof (you will say) against the 
Cl)ristian, as there was against those Bacijianalian as- 
semblies. VVhat of that? Our Chancellor opines^ that 
mere suspicion, ' in so delicate an affair, was sufficient to 
acquit tlie Magistrate of blame : nay, to make his con- 
duct, in his care and jealousy for the State, venr cofn- 
mendablc. You shall have his own words. Jf Jealous 
Governor therefore^ and a stranger to the true priH'- 
ciples' of Chrktianitj/, was naturally open to mch imprt^- 
siom\ a7id could not but exert that caution and 
attention which the practice of their Countfy so warmly 
recommended, p. 579. Could Cicero himself have been 
more warm, not to say more eloquent, in^defendipg tb^ 
Decree ^v'hich dispersed the profligate crew of Bac- 
chanals? 

And now a very capital point of Ecclesiastical histctry 
is cleared up and setded. ** The Ten Peraecqtipn^ 
were begun and carried on, not, as had been hitbeit^ 
supposed, upon the score of Religion, or mere opiniorV 
but against bad Subjects, or, at least against those Who 
were reasonably suspected of being such." And tins is 
given to us by the learned Critic as the true defence of 
free and generous Antiquity, in it3 public capacity: 

j«^ 
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jtfst as iri free Britain (uhere, indeed, we now find 
shiall difference, As to freedom, . between its public and its 
pritiate capacifyy exdept to the advantage of 'the latter), 
when Papists complain of the penal laws, we reply, 
Th($y are pot inforced against erroneous Religionists, 
l>at agairist refractory Subjects, for refiisirig the Ma- 
l^strate the common security for obedience.-r-There is 
itideed a difference; our answer to the Papists is a se- 
rious truth; and our Critic's apology for the pagan Per- 
stecutors, an idle and ridiculous fiction. 
* But as if he had hot yet done enough for his beloved 
Antiquity, in thus blanching its ten persf.cutions; 
he goes on to clear it from the opprobrium of prrsecution 
in general ; by charging the original of tliis diabolic prac- 
tice oiV the Christian Church ; where, indec J, the Free- 
thirikers * had very confidently placed it, till the Author 
cA The Divine Legation restored it to its ridit owner, 
die Piagan Magistrate.— — Pkhsecution^ Foa diffeu- 
EjsTCE OF BELIEF ALOKE (says our Icamcd Civilian) 

m^ES ITS NATIVITY TO MORE MODERX AGES; and 

Spain "was its cotintt^; "where PriscilUan^ by some ^ is 
held to bethejint siifferer for mere opinio x. 

'Thus the \vhole blaine of persecution for Religion 
is thrown from the Gentile Persecutors, upon the suf- 
fering Church : And Christianity, or for its follies or its 
crimes (ks either insulting civil Society by its obstinacy, 
or jiollufihg it by its vicCs), stands covered with confu- 
sion. So nappy an advocate has our learned Civilian 
approved himself for the Cause to whicti, by a double 
ti<?, ho had devoted and engaged his ministry. ~ 

' The length of" these animadversions hindered them 
from finduig a place in the body of this volume, amongst 
other things of the like sort. Exce[)t for this, he had 
no claim to be distinguished from his fellows. I had d 
large choic? before liie: for who has not signalized him- 
self against the 1)iviNe Ligation ? Bigots, Hutchm- 
sonians, Methodists, Answerers, Freethinkers, and 
Fanatics, have in their turns been all up in arms t^gainst 
it. Quid dicam ? (to use the words of an honest man 
in the san'ie circumstances) Commune fere hoc eorum 
fatum est, quorum opera supremum Numen uti vult in 
Kcclesia, ut mature insidiis, accusatio^iibm eX. cnmi- 

F z imtiombu^ 
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natlombus appetantiur. The scene was opened by a false 
Zealot, and at present seems likely to be closed by a 
true Behmenist*. ^ A natural and easy progress, from 
knavery to madness, where, the I;?Eiposture fuls : as the 
progress b from madness to knavery, where it succeeds. 
It was now time to settle my accounts witlf thecp. To 
this end I applied to a learned person, who, in consi- 
deration of our fiiendship, hath been prevailed upon to 
undergo the drudgery of turning over this dirty heap, 
and marking what he imagined would in the least d&» 
serve, or could justify any notice : for I would not have 
the reader conceive so miserably of me as to think I was 
ever disposed to look into them myself. He will find, 
as he goes along^ both in the text and the notes, what 
was thought least unworthy of an answer. Nor let it 
give him too much scandal that, in a work which I have 
now put into as good a condition for him as I was abl^ 
I have revived the memory of the numerous an(l gross 
absurdities of these writers, part of whom are d^, apd 
the rest forgotten: For he will consider, that it may 
prove an useful barrier to the return of the like fellies, 
in after-times, against more successful Inquirers into 
Truth. The seeds of Folly, as well as Wit, are con- 
nate witli the mind : and when, at any time, the teem- 
ing intellect gives promise of an unexpected harvest, the 
trash starts up with it, and is ever forward to wind it- 
self about rising Trutii, and hinder its progress to aiotu- 
fity. Were it not for this, I should refer the catodid 
reader to wiiat I take to be the best defence and supr 

port of the ARGUMENT OF THE DiVINE LeGATIOK, 

the succinct view of tiie whole and of all its parts, whidi 
he will find at Uic conclusion of the last of tiiese Vo- 
luines "f- For, as Lord Vcrulam says excellently well, 

TilK HARMONY OF A SCIENCE, SUPPORTING EACH 
PART THE OTHER, 18, AND OUGHT TO BE, THE TRU£ 
AND BRIEF CONFUTATION AND SUPPRESSION OF JLU 
THE SMALLER SORTS OF OBJECTIONS. 

* Rev. Mr, Willimii Law. 
t Vol. VI. of thiiKdil, 
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rHE foregoing Volume * hath occasionally, and in the 
course of my main argument, shewn the reader, 
At it was always the practice of mankind to listen to, 
id embrace some pretended Revelation; in n^lect 
f what is called, in contradistinction to it, the Rkli- 
[6n of Nature; that, I mean, which is only founded 
1 our relation to the first Cause; and dieducible £rpm 
le eternal reason of things-f-. 

If ever a general propensity might be called a dictate 
' Nature, this surely may. Tlmt such a propensity 
lere is, the Deist, or pretended follower of natural 
leligionj fiieely confesseth, nay, is forward to insist 
jon, as a circumstance of discredit to those Recela-' 
OfiSj which we receive for true. Yet surely, of all his 
sionary advantages, none ever afforded him less cause 
f triumph ; a consequence flowing from it, which is en- 
rely subversive of his whole scheme. 

for let me ask such a one, What could be tiie cause 

■ * 

* Books I. II. III. 




' A^*" ^ T^ v^oai^iffu Tq xetru Xoyeir ixi;|^»lo. Eu&eb« ¥l%^« k^W%« 

• ii. c. 6. Edit, bteph/pp, 45, 46. 
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of so universal a prope?mty in all age», places, and peo- 

^ pie? But before he answer, let him sec that he be able 

to distin<n]ish between the causes which the Few had in 

o 

giving, and the Many in receiving, pretended Revela- 
tions. The causes tor projecting and giving are explained 
at large in; the tbnner volume ; where it is shewt^ that 
all the pretended Revelations, but real corruptions of 
religion, came from Princes and Lawgivers. It is true, 
he hath been taught otherwise. His instructors, the 
Tolands and Tindals of the time, assure him, tliat all 
came from the priests; end I suppose they spoke 
what they liclieved : It might be so, for any thing they 
knew. 

My question then is. What could induce Mankind to 
embrace these offered Revelations, unless it were, 
J. Either a Consciousness, that they wanted a re- 
vealed Will for the rule of tlicir actions; or, 
^ 3. An old TRADITION, that God had vouchsated it to 

their forefathers ? 
One can hardly conceive anything else; for a general 
efiect must have as general a cause : which, in this 

. case, iaonly to be found in the nature of man ; or in a 
tradition preserved in the wliole race. Prince-craft or 
priest-craft might indeed offer them, for their own pri- 

. vate ends: but nothing short of a common inducement 

. could dispose mankind ;to accept tiiem* 

1, As to the consciousness of tlie want of a ReveJa- 
tion, that may fairly be inferred from the miserable 
jblindness of our condition : And he who wants to be 
ipformed of this, should consult Antiquity ; or, what 
may be more for his ease, those modern writers, who, 

- for '• no Tery good ends, but yet to a very good issue, 
have drawn such lively picture^ of it^ from tiience. But 

. without going even so far, he may find, in the very di3- 

.fiosition to receive Buch absurd schemes of religion as 
Revelations from heaven, more than a thousand otlier 
arguments to prove men ignorant of the fiist principles 
of natural religion ; a very moderate knowledge of which 
would have certahily detected the irtiposture of those 
pretences. But now, men so totally at a loss for a rule 

. of life, would greedDy embrace any direction that came 
with pretended credentials from heaven. 

If 
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If we torn to the Few, the wise and learned amongst 
them, we sh^l find the case still more despemte. In 
religious matters, these were blinder even than the 
Peopfej and in proportion too, as they were less 
conscious of their ignorance. I'he most advanced in 
the knowledge of human nature and its dependencies, 
u^ere, without question, the ancient Sages of Greece. 
Of thesep the wise<V and far the wisest, was Sockates; 
for he saw and Confessed his ignorance, and deplored 
th^ tl^ant of a superior direction. For the res^ who 
thought themseha wise, and appeared not so sensibly 
to feei their wants, we have shewn at lame *, how they 
became Fools ; and, debauched by false science, affected 
the langiiiege of Gods before they had M^ell emancipated 
themselves from the condition of brutes f. The two 
great supports of natural religion, in the world at large, 
are the belief of a fdtuke state, and the knowledge 
of MORAL OBLIGATION. The first was rejected by all; 
and the true ground of the second was understood by 
none: The honour of tliis discovery was reserved for 
Revelation, which teacheth us, in spite of unwilling 
hearers, that the real ground of moral obligation is the 
tciii of' God. 

' X. There only remains that other possible cause, the 
general tradition of Gods early revelation of his will to 
mankind^ as delivered in Scripture. I, for my part, 
suppose both concerned in the effect ; and tliat that state 
of mind which disposed men to so ready and general a 
reception of these numerous impostui^es, was tlie result 
of tlie consciousness of their wants, joined to the preju- 
dice of Tra,dition. If the Deist allow Tradition, he 
gives up the question ; if he acknowledge our wants, he 
affords a sti^oog prejsumption, in favour of llevelatior^: 

For if man (let the cause proceed itom what it 
will) be so irrecoverably blind and helpless, it is iiigbly 
reasonable to think that Infinite Goodness would lead 
and enlighten him by an extraordinary revelation of 
his will. 

But here, Tindal objects, " That this blindness is. 

* Book iii. ^ 2, 3, 4, & 5. i " 

t The Stoics, vrho thought th« soul mortal^ yet reckoned thfeir 
7i/4'C wfl» equaV or superior, to the gOds, * ' » j : r. 

F 4 men's 
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men's own fault, Tiho, instead of improving their rea- 
son, ami following its dictiUcs, wliich woukl lead tliem 
into all truth (our own ScripUncs assuring uSj that tbai 
xchkh mat/ be kiKmn of God U mamfat in themijbr 
God hath shewed U unto them '^), go on like beasts, and 
follow one another as they are led or driven," 

To this I answer, tiiat what liad been the lot of man 
from the beginning of tho world to tlie birdi of CuuisT, 
was like to continue so to tlic end of it. A deviation 
springing from no pailial cause of climate, gpvernmcDt^ 
or age ; but the sad effect of human weakness in the cir^ 

cumstance of our earthly situation. By the fault of 

man, it is true ; but such a fault as, it is seen by long 
experience, man could never reujedy. He therefore 
flies to Ikaven for relief; and seems to have reason for 
his confidence. 

But. to this, our vwn of* vwrak has a i^ply at hand; 
** That if such be our condition, it may indeed want re-» 
dress ; but tlien, a Revelation will not render the curei 
lasting.** And for tliis he appeals to tlie corrupt state 
of the Christian world ; which, in his opinion, seems to 
demand a new Ilevelation, to restore tlie virtue and effi- 
cacy of the old. 

- But let iiie tell tliis vain nationalist, Tliere is an ex* 
trcme difTercnce between the corruption of the Pagan 
and the Christian world. In tlie Pagan, wliere false 
Kcvelatioiis had given men wrong ideas of tlie attributes, 
of tlie Deity, tliey must of course, and did in fact, act 
viciously upon PRixcxBLEt'. ^ condition of blmdness 

* Rom. i. 19, 20. 

t See Div. Leg. book ii. § 5.~Tii' ^van^ ^rjif «; itvh^wtnu/^ 

cthita'fAt 09 itvoMt (pvtriKoii avToTq IvvTToif^nffafy if* «( bo^t&y tvifyira^ 
^liolf^iix^TK* roa-rnvm V eipa cvn%x,it ctvrii f^tfSt afroT\nila^ Iff linHf 

av.iu9 va^^x^i^'^ai uftMta^, v «J hot t«j tot« vpurof aviihreiuutk^ m-. 
r»nt^f ri' JcJ tvpavti^ae Stiro^avfJiA^nt, yofAug yair, vcin^ tfinv% ij^ij wgoTi- 
^ov j(v|jlhrtf. xivM i» ivB^ir^if mntKUti ofjiituv, y.viy tin roXf iu^ei^avoyii^v^ 
afjiofliuf [rifAV^iasi] »Ti}Af^/A »»*!(, /AO(;i^«iaf m^ appitttM 0opau ixd^fffMrc fl 

cfayot^f tL fniy x^ voXifjMf x) rariK vMTrpaffjJvetq tilti^ tok oixtioii vpori' 
ratff if SiiK iiyiilo ti i^ uvn^aXuff iavip w /m^u xmIo^m^ta/v mJS «iJ^a- 

«tTeAiin»li{. Lluseb. Prsep. Evaog. L ii. c. 6. Edit. Stepfa. p. 46. 

which 
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which seemed to call out on God's goodness for a xe* 
medy : 'but ki tlie Cbristiaii world, for the very contrary 
reason^ all wicked men act ill against niNCiPLE; s 
condition of peryerseness which seems to catt out for 
nothing btit hb justice : God, according to the state of 
the cascj having done every thing that man, with all 
his {NTesumpttOQ, can |^etend to expect ftom the gotKl* 
nesa of his Maker. 

So &r on the Deist's own prindples; on his own falM 
notion that God's Revelation is represented in Scriptokie 
to be merely a republication of the religion (f nature. 
For, as such he has presumed to comment on it ; and 
as such, in excess of complaisance, we believers have 
generally thought fit to receive it. But I shall, ere . 
long, shew it to be a very different thing: and, firom 
its true nature, prove not only (as here) the use of Re- 
velation, but likewise the absolute necessity of it, tp 
mankind. I shall shew that what our adversaries sup-^ 
pose tlie only, was but the secondary end of the two 
Revelations; that what was primary and peculiar to* 
them, as Revelationsj was of such a nature as the ut- 
most perversity of man could not, in any degree, defeat ; 
of such a nature as manifi^ts there must needs be diese 
Revelations ; and that to expect more, or further, would 
not only be unreasonable, but absurd *. 

At present, to go on with the Deist in his own way. 
Trom what hath been said, we see a strong presump* 
tion, that God hath indeed communicated his will to 
mankind in tliat extraordiuary way we call revelation^ 

And now, that amazing number oi false religions, 
under paganism, begins to appear less formidable and 
iojurious to the true. It was on a presumption they 
would prove so, tnat, in a foregoing volume^ they 
wer« drawn out in review, with each its false Prophet 
at its head-f** And here at last they are employed, 
M^icked instruments as tliey were, and wickedly as. tliey 
have been abused in dishonouring truths to evince tbe 
b^ probability of God's having actually gjiven a retelar 
tion of his will to mankind. 

* See book ix.cvid, in the mean time, Sermons ^ the Pirtnciples 
of Natural and Revealed Religion^ Serm. v, vdL i^ 
t Sec book ii. § 2. 

It; 
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If, therefore, there be such a thinjt as true revelation, 
our hig^iest interests will engage us in the search of it: 
and u-e shall want no encouragement to proceed, be- 
caose it must needs have some characteristic mark ttj 
distinguisli it i'rom the false. And this mark must be 
our guide. 

- Now if ^c look round the ancient world, and take a 
view of the numerous religions of paganism, we shall 
find (notwithstanding all protended to be original, and 
all were actually independent) so perfect a harmony in 
their genius, and conformity in their ministrations, as 
lo the object, subject, and end of religious worahip* 
tliat we must needs conclude them to be all false, or all 
true. All true they could not be, because they contra- 
dictal one another, in matters of practice and specula- 
Uon, professed to be revealed. 

I But amongst this prodigious number of pretended 
revelations, we find on e, in an obscure comer of the. 
globe, inhabited by a single family, so fundamentally 
opposite to all the other institutions of mankind, lis 
n-ould tempt us to conclude we have here found what 
li'e search after. 

The many particulars in which this religion differed 
from all others, w ill be occasionally explained as we go 
along. For, as our subject forced us, in the former vo- 
lume, to draw into view those marks of agreement which 
the false had with true revelation ; so the same subject 
brings us now to the more f)leasing task of shewing 
wherein the true differed from the false. To our pre- 
sent purpose it will be sufficient to take notice only of 
tiiat primary and capital mark of distinction, which dif- 
ferenced Judaism from all the rest; and this was its 
pretending to come from the first Cause of all 
things; and its condemning eveuv other re- 

X.1GION FOR an imposture. 

, I. Not one of all that numerous rabble of revelations, 
ever pretended to come from the first Cause •(, or 
taught the worship of the one God in their public tni- 
nistjations X* So true is that which Eusebius observes 

r *» See'Dlv. Iifg. book ii. § i, 2, 5, 6. & book iii. § 4. 
t Ibid; book4i. § 2. 
{ See note [A] at the end of this Book. 

from 
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froi?i Scripture, tiiat " for the Hebi-ew people alone tias 
'^ rc$erY<^ the honour of being imtiated iixio tlie know- 
" Mge^pfGW the Creator of all things, and of being 

r ('^ instructed in the practice of true piety towards him *. 
I ^idj ^i tfieir.pubtic tninistratiofiSj for we have seen it 
was ta\ight in their masteries to* a few ; and to their mys- 
ierieai it is remarkable, the ieamed Father alludes ; who 

• oppo^th the . ca3e of the Hebrews, to the Pagans f ; 
where a small and sdect number only was initiated into 
the knowledge of tlie, Creator; but in Judea, a whole 
people.-. 

vll. That the Hebrews were as singular, in-condemning 
«1}:. other religions of imposture, fts in publicly wor^ 
shipping one God, the Creator, hath been shewn in the 
£>rmer volume. 

There is nothing more surprising in all Pagan Anti-* 

equity, than that, amidst their endless Revelations, not 
one of them should ever pretend to come from the first 
Cause . of ali' things; or should condemn the rest of 

. falsehood i . And yet there is nothing which modern writers 
are more accustomed to pass over without reflection. But 
the ancient Fathers, who were more intimately acquainted 
ivith the state of paganism, seem to have regarded it 
with the attention that so extraordinary a circumstance 
ileserves : and I apprehend, it was no other than tlie 
difficulty of accounting for it, which made them recur 
so generally, as they do, to the agency of the devil : for 
I . must beg leave to assure certain modern rectifiers of 
prejudices, that the Fathers are not commonly led away 
jby «. vain superstition ; as they affect to represent them : 
so that when these venerable unriters unanimously con- 
curred in thinking that the devil had a great share in 
the introductimi and support of pagan revelation^ I ima- 
gine they were led to this conclusion from such like consi* 

derations as these, That had these impostures been 

the sole agency of men, it is inconceivable that no one 
false prophet, no one speculative philosopher, of all those 
who regulated states, were well acquainted with the first 
Cause, and affected singularities and refinement! should 

. ever have pretended to receive his Revelations from tlie 

* See note [B] at the end of this Book, 
t Sec Div. Ltgi \ol ii. pp.34i & 34a, 

only 
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imly tnie Cod; or have accused the rest of falsdiood : A 
thing so very natural for some or otlier of thein to have 
done, were it but to advance their o^vn religion, in pdnt 
of tinitli or origin, above tlie rest. On the contraiy^ so 
averse were they to any thing of this management, tlmt 
(hose who pretended to inspirations even from Jupitcb, 
never considered him, as he was often considered bj 
|)articulars, in the sense of the Ci^eator of all things; 
but as the local tutelar Jupiter, of Crete, for instancfe^ 
or Libya. A^ain, those who pretended to tlie best 
system of religion, meant not the best simply ; but the 
biDSt for their own peculiar community *. This, if a su- 
pernatural agency be excluded, seemed utterly unac- 
countable. But admitting the Devil to hia.sbare, a very 
good reason niiglit be assigned : for it is certain, the suf- 
iering his agents to pretend inspiration from the first 
Cause would have greatly endangered idolatry; and 
tiie suffering any of them to condemn the rest of false- 
hood, would (by setting men upon enquiry and exami- 
nation) have soon put a stop to the unbounded progieii 
of it: 

Thus, I suppose^ tlie Fathers reasoned : and I be- 
lieve our Freethinkers, with all their logic, would find it 
somewhat difficult to shew that they i*easoncd. ill. 

But as we have made it our business, all along, to 
enquire into the natural causes of paganism, in*idl 
its amaz'uig appearances, we shall go on, in the same 
way, to see what may be assigned for tliis most amasiag 
of all. 

1. First then, the false prophet and politiciait, 
who formerly cheated under one and tlie same person«f , 
found it necessary, in his character of Prophet, to pre-; 
tend inspiration from the (lod most reveituiced by the 
people ; and this God was generally one of their dead 
aikestors, or citizens, whose services to tiie community/ 
had procured him divine honours j; ; and who was^ .^\ 
course, a local tutelary Deity. In his character pf fJ^Or. 
litsciaii, be thought it of importance to have the, Q|iti|QHq(J' 
worship paid to'the Founder of the Soqety^ 9^9p ttbfit 
iJEdherof the Tribe : tor a God, who hfid tjh^ i^.ip^j 
euliar,' suited the gross Conceptions of the'jj)e»ple/.m^ 

♦ Se« Dit. Leg. book il f C. ' f ' W« f^- §2. t' Ibid. §*i, 

Wter 
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bett^i: than a cqnunoa !Qeity at; largje. Bqt this practice 
Lve Kbrth to two prmciples, which prevented aoiy opeoioj 
it ^ pretended intercourse with the one God, the Creatoc 
I. Tlie fiiBt was, an opinion of their divines, that the 
supreme God did not immediately concern himself with 
thie government of th$ wodd, but left it to local tutelary 
dieSties, his vicegerents *. 2. The second, an opinion 
of Aeir' LA^wraJVERs, that it would be of fatal conse- 
qutepce to Society, to discover the first Cause of all things 
to the people f. 

2. But secondly, that which one would imagine should 
hstve brought die one God, the Creator, to the know« 
ledge of the world) in some public Institution of reli^oiu 
namely, his being taught to so many in the Mysteries, 
and particularly to all who pretended to revelation and 
lawgiving ;{;, wa3 the very thing that kept him unknown ; 
becanse all who came to the knowledge of him this way, 
had it communicated to them under the most religious 
seal of secresy. 

3: NoWt while the first Cause of all' tilings was re- 
jected or unknown, and nothing professed in the public 
worship, but local tutelary Deities, eacli of which had 
his own appointment, and little concerned himself in thai 
of another s, no one religion could accqse the other of 
i&lsehood, because tliey all stood upon the same foun- 
daticHi. 

How far this may account, in a natural way, fpr the 
matter in question, is submitted to the judgment of the 

learned. 

Here then we rest. An essential difference between 
the Jewish and all other relidons is now found : the 
v/ery mark we wanted, to discriminate the true fi'om the 
fitlse. 

As for any marks of resemblance in matters drcum- 
sCantial) Ais will give us no manner of concern. The 
shi^n90 ofthis.allegation must lie witli the Deist, who can, 
in oposciencei bring it' into account, for the equal false- 
hood of them both ; seeing, were the Jewish (as we pre- 
tend V true, and the Pagan false, that very resemblance 
iwst siiUcOeinajn. For what, I pray, is a false religion, 
tint- tbQ couafeerfeit of a true ? And what is it to counter- 

« Dhv Lay « %Q»k iJu^u f Ibid. § 4, ; ib'\4« 
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leit, but to assume the likeness of the thing usurped ? 
In good earnest, an Inopostor, without one single* fcti- 
tare of truths would be a rarity even amdn^t monsters. 



SECT. II. : 

BUT tlie business of this Work is not probability but 
DEMONSTRATION. This, therefore^ only by the way, tiiA 
to lead us the more easily into the main road of our en-- 
quiry : for the reader now sees wc are pursuing no 
desperate adventure, while wc endeavour to deduce (lie 
divinity of Moses's Law, from the circumstances of the; 
Law itself. 

I go on with my proposed demonstration. 

Having proved in tiie foregoing volume the first' m)d 

second pi^opositions T/uit the inculcating the doc* 

trine of* a future xtate of rewards and punishments is 
necessary to the zcell-being of civil Society ; — and, That 
all niankifidt especially the tnost wise ayid learned nations 
of antiquity J have concurred in believing and teaching 
that this doctrine was of such use to civil Society : — - — 
I come, in this, to the Uiird, 

That the doctrine of a future state o? 
rewards and puxishments js not to b£ 
found in, nor did make part of, the mo» 
saic dispensation. 

Now as, in support of the two fii-st Propositions, I 
was forced to make my way through the long chicane of 
Atheism and Frecthinking ; so in defence of the third, -I 
shall have the much harder fortune of finding Adversaries 
in the quarter of our Friends : for it hath happened un*^ 
luckily, that mistaken conceptions of the Jewish and of 
the Christian Dispensations, have made sonie Vidvd' 
cates of Revelation always unwilling to confess the tnifli 
which I here endeavour to establish ; and a late reviv(!d 
despicable whimsy conceraing tlie sadducism of the 'He^ 
brews, hath now violently inclined them to oppose it • • 

A man less fond of truth, and equally attached fo 
RELIGION, would havc here stopt short, and ventured 
no furtlier in a road where he must, so froquenUy. suffer 

the 
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the disp]leasure of fonaakiog tiiose he aiost agrees iiitbf 
and Use much greater mortification oiF appeariag. to gd. 
along witb those he mostdi&rs irom. ' Ihave<^it^a^ked 
myself. What 1 had to do, to invent new arguments for 
Religion, lyhen the old ones had outlived so many ^• 
Derations of this mortal race of infidels and freetfauikers? 
Why I did not rather diuse the high road of literary 
hoQpurs, aiid pick out some poor critic or small philo- 
sopher, of this school, to offer up at the shrine of violated 
sense, find virtue ? Things that might be exposed to 
their deserved cpntempt on any principles; or. indeed 
without any : . I might then have flourished in the favour 
of my superiors, wnd the good- will of all my bi'etJiren, 
But the love of truth breaks all my measures : • Im- 
periosa trahit Veritas ; and I am once more borne away 
in the deep and troubled torrent of Antiquity. 

These various prejudices above mentioned otjlige m^ 
therefore to prove tlie tliird Proposition, in tlie sanie 
circumstantial manner I proved the first and second: 
and this will require a previous explanation of the mo^ 

SAIC POLICY- 

. But to form a right idea of that Institution, it will 
be necessary to know the genius and manners of the 
Hebrew people; though it be, as v/e conceive, of 
divine appointment : and still more necessary to under- 
stand the character and abilities of their lawgiver, if 
it be, as our adversaries pretend, only of human. 

Now as the Hebrews, on receiving their law, were 
but just come from a strange country, the land of Egy^t; 
where the people had been l^eld in slavery and op- 
pression ; and their Leader bred at court, and instructed 
in. all th^ learning of their colleges ; it could not but be, 
that th^ genius and manners of both would receive a high 
tincture from those with whom they had so long, and in 
such different stations, conversed: And ia fact, holy 
Scrifiture assures us, that Moses was anvoersant in all 
the, wisdom, and the Israelites besotted 7vith all the 
whoredoms or idolatries ^ of Egypt. 

It will be of importance therefore to know the state of 
spPERSTiTioy and learninq in Egypt during these 
early ages« 

This^ as it is a pegessary, so one woulci think, should 

be 
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be no difficult enquiry ; for it is tutoral to suppofie, tfut 
the aaine Scripture wtuch tells us, that the Lawg^fernd 
his people brouj^t their wisdom and suiierstitioiis fit» 
Kgypt, would teil us also what that wBdom and wfaitt 
those superstitions were. And so indeed it does ; is 
will be seen in due time : Yet, by ill fertane, the fmt 
stands, atpresent, so precarious, as to need much pains, 
and many utirds, to make it owned. Divines^ it is 
confessed, seem to allow the testimony of Stephen and 
Ezekicl, who, under the very impulse of inspiriitkxi, wj 
that Moses tim learned in all the wisdamy and tkt 
people decided to all the supergtitkm of' Egypt] yeC, 
when they come to explain that learning, they matie it to 
consist in such foppciies, as a wise and honest man, like 
Moses, would never practise : when- they cotne tor parti- 
cularize those superstitions, they m-iII not allow even the 
Gulden Calf, the i MOZXOS Ix^ i ''AniZ nAX^fthf*, 
to be of tiicir number. For by an odd chadce^ thou^ 
not uncommon in blind scuffles, the infidels and w^ ha¥e 
changed weapons : Our enemies attack us uith the BiM^ 
to prove tlie Egyptians very learned and very super- 
stitious in the time of Moses ; and we defend ourselves 
witli the fiew Chronology of Sir Isaac Newtbn> to prove 
them very tiarbai'ous and very innocent. 

Would the reader know how this came about ; it was 
in tliis wise : The infidels had observed (as M'ho liiat 
^ver looked into sacred and profane Antiquity hath 
not ?) tliat in the Jewish Law there were many ordi^ 
pances respective of the institutions of Egypt. This 
circumstance they seized ; and, according to their custom^ 
envenomed; by drawing from thence a conclusion 
Q^iinst The Divutc Legation qf^ Moses. The defenders 
of llevclation, surprised witli the novelty of the arga- 
ment, did tliat, in a fright and in excess of catrtion, 
wliich one may observe unprcptired disputants generalFy 
do, to support their opinions ; that is, they chos6 rather 
to deny the premisses tlian the conclusion. For 
such, not knowing to what their adversary's principles 
may lead, think it a point of prudence to stop him in 
his first advance : wlicreas the skilful disputant well 
kno^vs, tlmt lie never has his enemv at mure advanta^, 

* lifrod. 1. iii. c. ^iS. 

than 
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thBh wbcD, by idlowing the premisses, he jihe^ him 
among vhroug from his own principle; -for the question 
besi^ menito be decided by the certain rules of logic^ hi^ 
eoDmtation 'exposes the weakness of the advocate as- well 
9S at' the oaifie. When this is over, he may turn with 

' a good gcace upon the premisses ; to expose them, if 
ikbe ; ta^ rectify tliem, if misrepresented ; or to employ 
tbeiti in the' service of fidigion, if truly and faithfully 
delivered: and this service they will never refude him ; 
as I shaJl shew in the previous question of the high anti-- 
fuiiy- of Egypt i and in the main question of the oinis^ 
9i(m ^afkture state m the imtitiUion of the Hebrews. 

And I am well persuaded tliat^ had tliose excek 
leMt advocaleB of Religion (whose labours have set 
the triith in a lig^t not to be resisted) but duly weighed 
the character of those with whom they had to do, they 
woiUd hatre been less startled at any consequences the 

. power of their logic could have deduced. The Tolands, 
^e BlountSy the lindals, are, in truth, of a temper and 
complexion, in which one finds more of that quality 
wliich subjects nien tP draw wrong Conclusions, than 

. of that which enables them to invent false Principles. 

Tlie excellent Spencer, indeed, endeavoured to dis« 
sipate tins panic, by shewing these premisses to be the 

..true key to the reason of the law ; for the want ofj 
vl sufficient reason in the ceremonial and positive pm*t of! 
it, was the greatest objection, which thinking men had, 

, to the divinity pf its original. 

But all this did not yet reconcile men to those pre- 
misses. It would seem as if they had another quarrel, 
with them, besides the poor unlearned fear of their leading 
to the infideFs conclusion; namely, for their being an 
adversary's principle simply; and) on that score alone 
to be ciisput^. This is a perverse, though common] 
prejudice, which infects our whole communicaition ; 
and hath hurt unity in, the church> aod humanity iu civil 
life, as well as peace in the schools, f^or wholmows 
not that the same iippotent aversion to things abuse^ 
by an enemy, hath nmde one soit of seetaries divide 
fronl the national church, and another reprobate the 
most indifferent manners of their country * ? 

* jpttritanff, Qnakcrrs, 5re« 

Vol. IV. G And 
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■ - ' 

And it 16 to be observed,, diat lUl that unlucky tipie 
when ther infidels fii-st bluiKlered upon truth, this ^riQ- 
ciple met ^^kh a very general reception : the andeiil 
Fathers, and modem Divmcs of all denominations, goo- 
curring in their use of it, to illustmte, the wisdom' ot* 
God s Laws, and the trutli of his Son s interpretation of 
tliem, where he assurctli us tliat they were given to the 
Hebrews /or the hardness of. their hearts ; no sort . df 
men sticking out, but a few visionary Jews> who, be- 
sotted with tiie nonsense of their cabbala, obstinately 
sliut their eyes against all tiie light which tiie excellent 
^IAIMOXID£s had lirst poured into this palpable ob- 
scure. 

Not tiiat I would be understood as admitting 'tbe^ 
premisses in the latitude in which our adversaries deHvcr 
them; 

Iliacos intra muros peceaiur <§' ea:tra. 

Tlic human mind, miserably weak and instable, and 
distracted with a great variety of objects, is naturally in- 
clined to repose itself in system ; notiiin^ being mors 
uneasy to us tiian a state of doubt ; or a view too largp, 
for our comprehension. Hence we sec,, that, of every 
imaginary fact, some or other have mad6 an hypothesis; 
of every cloud, a castle : And the common vice of these; 
castie-builders is to draw every thing within its precincts, 
which they fancy may contribute to its defence or em- 
bellishment. We have given an instance, in the foregoing 
book, of the folly of those who have run into die con- 
trary cxtreipe, attid are for deriyirig 411 arts, laws and 
religions, from the People of God : an extravagance at 
length come to such a height, tiiat, if you will b^eve 
certain writers *, the poor heathen had neither the grace 
to kneel to prayers, nor tiie wit to put their Gods under 
cover, till tilt Israelites taught them the way. But our 
wise adversaries are even with them ; and wiD bate no 
believer an incli, in driving on an hypothesis : for had 
not the Egyptians, by great good luck, as they gfve mk 
to understand t^ enjoined honour to parents, ^ixid rt^: 

strained theft by punishment j the Jews bad been in a 

» • 

• See note [C] at the end of this Book. 

t See Manbam's Caoon Chron. cd Fnmeq. pp. 177. i88. 
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siad blind condition when they came to take possession- 
of the promised land. Are tfiese men more §ober in their 
abcounts of the religious Iristitiitioits of the Hebrews ? I 
think not ; when they pretend to prove circumcision of 
Egyptian original from the testimony of late writere, who 
neither speak to the point, nor in this point are in reason- 
to be regarded, if they did *. 

But why all this sti-ife for or against the one or other 
hypothesis? for assuredly it would no more follow, from 
thb of oui^ adversaries, that the Jewish Religion was 
false, than from a lately revived one of our friends, 
which supposes all the Gods of Egypt to have come out 
of Abraham s family f , that the Egyptian was true. 

It must indeed be of use to true religion, Tvfhere or 
whatever it be, to trace up things to their original : and 
for that reason alene, without any views to party, I shall 
endeavour to prove the four following propositions. 

1. That tl\e Egyptian leaniing, celebrated in Scrip- 
ture, and the Egyptian superstition tlicre condemned, 
were the very learning and superstition represented by 
the Greek writers, as the honour and opprobrium of that 
Kingdom. 

2. That the Jewish people were extremely fond of 
Egyptian manners, and did frequently lall into Egyptian 
supCTStitions : and that many of the laws given to theih 
by the ministry of Moses, were instituted, partly in com-* 
plianoe to their prejudices, and partly in opposition to 
those superstititons. 

3. That Moses's E':;yptian learning, and the laws 
he instituted in ' compliance to the people's prejudices; 
and in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, are no rea^ 
sonable objection to the divinity of his mission. And^ 

4. That those very circumstances are a strong con* 
finnation of the truth of his pretensions* • ~ 

• The inquiry, into which the proof of these points witt 
lead «^' is, as we said, very necessary to the gaining 'A 
true idea of the nature of the Jewish Dispensation : as 
that idea will enable the reader to form aright judgment 
of the force of those ^^rguments, I am preparing for the 
support, of my third pRpposiriojf, That the doctrine 

* See nc^e [P] at the enid pf tbift Book. -....■ 
' f; Voyes Roleziom Ciitiques sur lei Histoirei dei Anciefts Peopled. 
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of a future state is fiot to be found in, nor did make- 
part of the JavUh Dispensation. But the kiquiry bas 
still a furtlicr use. I shall employ tlie result of it to 
strengthen t))at general conclusion, that Mose8 had 
REALLT A DiviNK Mis^iov, which I havB promised 
to deduce tlirough the medium of this third proposition : 
so tliat the reader must not think me in the humour to 
trifle with him^ if this inquiry should prove lopgcr than 
he expected. 

Aiid here, on the entrance, it will be no improper 
place to explain my meaning, vihen, m my first setting 
out, I promised to demonstrate the truth of the Jen^E 
revelation, ox the principles of a religious.qeist^ 
Had I meant no more by this, than tliat I vrould ^ai^ue 
with him on common principles, I bad only ioBulted the 
reader's undej'standing by an affected cxpi^ession^ while 
I pretended to make that peculiar to my defence, which 
is, or ought to be, a circumstance common to all ;- or 
had I meant so much by it, as to imply, ' tliat I would 
argue with the Deist on his own false principles, I had 
then unreasonably bespoke tlie rqader's long attention 
to a mere argument ad kominem^ which, at best, had 
Only proved the free-thinker a bad' i^asoner ^ and who 
w ants to be convinced of that ? but my point was not so 
much to shew tliat the Infidel was in the wrong, as that 
the Believer was in the right. The only remaining sense 
then of the Deist's own principles is this. Those true 
principles of his, which because they are generally heid 
by the enemies of Religion^ and almost as generally re- 
jected by the friends of it> have got the -title of deisticai 
principles. Such, for instance, as this I am going upoi^ 
the high antiquity qf the Egyptian, wisdom ; and stich 
as that, /or the sake of which I go upon it, the omission 
of the doctrine of' (ijutw^e- state in the Mosaic dispen^ 
datum. And these are tlie principles by which I proniise^ 
in good titnei. to overtiim all his conclusions* 



S E C T^ III. 

TfHfe first proposition is, That the Egyj^tian learmngf 
tdebrated in Scripture^ and the Egyptmn superstition 

there 
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it^re cemdemmdy were the tery karning mid mptt^ 
stiiion represented hy the Greek tcrkers as the hofwur 
wid opprebrium <>f that kingdom. 

To prove this, 1 shall in the first place shew (both by 
external and- internal evidence) the just pretensions which 
Egypt had ' to a superior antiquity : and then examine 
the. new hypothesis of Sir Isaac Newton against that 
antiquity. 

It is confessed on all hands, that the Greek writers 
concur in representing Egypt as one of the most ancient 
and powerful mooarchies in the world. In support of 
what they deliver, we may observe, that they have given 
a very particular account of the civil and religbus cus* 
toms ki use from the most early times of memory : cus* 
toms of such a kind, as shew the followers of them to 
have been most polite and powerful. — ^Thus stands the 
Grecian evidence. 

But to this it may be replied, that the Greeks are, in 
all respects, incompetent witnesses, and carry with them 
such imperfections as are sufficient to discredit any evi- 
deoce ; being, indeed, very ig7wrantj and very prejudiced. 
As this made them liable to imposition; so, fallings 
as we shall see, into ill hands, they actually were knr 
posed on. 

Their ignorance may be fairly collected fixxn their 
age; and fix)m the authors of their intelligence. They 
all lived ' long after the times in question ; and, though . 
they received indeed their information from Egypt itself; 
yet, for. the most part, it was not till after tlie entire 
destruction of that ancient empire, and when it was now 
become a province, in gucceesion, to Asiatic and Euro- 
pean conquerors : when their aiicient and public records 
.were destroyed; and their very learning and genius 
changed to a conformity with their Grecian masters : 
.who would needs, at this time of day, sedc wisdom 
from Egypt, which could but furnish tliem with their 
OT\'n ; though, because they would have it so, disguised 
under the stately obscurity of an Eastern cover * 

Nor were tlieir prejudices less notorious. They, 
thought themselves Autocthones, the original inhabi*. 
tants of'itbe earth, and indebted to. none for their ad van- 

% See Div. Leg. book iii. § 4. 

> ./v: G 3 tages. 
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tag^s. But when knowledge and acquaii)tapoe witb 
foreign nations had convinced thein of their niibtakc; 
and that, so far from owing nothing to others, tlicy owed 
ahnost every thing to E^ypt; tlieir writers, still true to 
tlieir natural vanity, now gave the ixi^t of lionourto 
these, which they could no longer keep to themselves : 
and complimented tlieir new instructors witli the 
most extravagant antiquity. What the Greeks con- 
ceived out of vain-glory, the Egyptians cherished to 
promote a trade. This country was long the nniart of 
knowledge for tlie Eabtern and Western world : and as 
nothhig so much recommends this kind of commodity as 
its age, they set it oti' by forged records, which extended 
their history to a most unreasonable lengtli of time : ac* 
counts of , these have been conveyed to us by ancient 
autliors, and fully confuted by the modern. — ^Thus stands 
the objection to the Grecian evidence. And, though 
I have no business to determine in this question, as the 
use I make of the Greek authority is not at all affected 
by it ; yet I must needs confess that, were there w 
writings of higher antiquity to confinn the Grecian, their 
testimony would be very Uj3ubtful : but, could writings 
of much higher antiquity be found to contradict it, they 
would deserve to have no credit at all. 

Whatever therefore they say of the high antiquity of 
Egj'pt, unsupported by the reason of the thing, or*tl)e 
testimony of holy Scripture, shall never be en)ployed in 
this inquiry : but whatever Reason and Scripture seem 
to contradict, whether it serve tlie one or otlier purpose, 
I sliali always totally reject. 

The unanimous agreement of the Greek writers in ix)r 
presenting Egypt as the most ancient and best policied 
empire in the world, is, as we say, generally known 
and acknowledged. 

I. Let us seer then, in the iirst place, what b,kasos 
says concerning this matter. 

There is, if 1 be not much mistaken, one circumstance 
in the situation of ^'gypt, which seems to assert its claim 
to a priority anjongst the civilized Nations ; and con- 
sequently to it's eldership in Arts and Arms. 

There is no soil on the face of the globe so fertile, but 
what, in a little time, becomes naturally effete by pas- 
ture^ 
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tnrkge and' till&ge. This, in the early ages of the world, 
foTCfed • the unsettled tribes of men to be perpetually 
shifting their abode. For the world lying all betbre 
thertt, lltey saw a speedier and easier relief in removing 
to fr^h' grptmd, than in turning their thoughts to the 
recovery * of the fertility of tliat already spent by occu- 
pation ; for if is necessity alone, to whicli wcare in- 




Wfaom chance or choice had once directed to sit down 
trpoh its banks, had never after an occasion to remow 
their tents. And when men have been so long settled 
in a place, that the hiajority of the inhabitants are be- 
conae natives of tiie soil, the inborn love of a Country 
has; by that time, struck such deep roots into it, that 
nothing but extreme violence can draw them out. Hence, 
dvil policy arises ; which, while the unsettled tribes of 
mankmd keep shifting from place to place, remains 
stifled ill its seeds. 

This; I apprehend, if rightly considered, will induce 
us to conclude, that Egypt was very likely to have been 
ofie of the first civilized countries on the globe. 

II. Let us see next what scripture has recorded in 
supportpf the same truth. 

' 1 • So early as the time of Abraham we find a king in 
Egypt of the common name of Pharaoh f : which would 
induce one to believe, that the civil policy was much the 
same as in the times of Joseph and Moses : and how 
perfect it then was, will be seen presently. This king- 
dom is represented as abounding in corn, and capable 
of relieving others in a time of faniine J : which no king- 
dom ean do, where agriculture has not been improved 
by art, and regulated by a civil policy. We see tlie- 
jsplendorof a luxurious court, in the princes who resided 
in the monarch's houseiiold : aniongst whom, we find 
fsbme (as the most thriving trade for royal favour) to have 
been procurers to his pleasures I : nor were the presents 

'"' Se<s note [E] at the end of this Book. 
/ t Genefcii xii. 15. | Ver. 10. 

II This princes ahox^.Vharaoh sawker^ and commkxded her before 
PiiARAOit; and the x^oman uas taken yiio. Vharaold houu, Q^n. xiU '15. 

.. « t made 
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xnaxie by Pharaoh to Abraliain, at all unirdrthy of 9 
great king *. An adventure of the same aort a^ this of 
Abmham*6 with Pharaoh, hap|)eneci to his son Isaac 
with Abimelecli ; which will instruct us in the differenoe 
between an Egyptian monarch, and a petty roitelet of 
the Philistines. Abimelech is described as little dififerent 
from a simple particular f^ without his guards, or great 
princes : so jealous and afraid of Isaac s growing power, 
that he obliged him to depart out of his dominions j; ; 
and, not satisfied with that, went afterwards to beg 4 
peace of him, and would swear him to the observancs 
ofitH. 

2. The caravan of Ishmaelite merchants, going from 
Gilead to Egypt ^j brings us to the second scripture* 
period of this ancient monarchy. And here their camd- 
loads of spicer\', balm, and myrrh, and their traflSq in 
young slaves **, commodities only for a rich and luxu- 
rious people, sufficiently declare the established power 
and wealth of Egypt. We find a captain of Pharaoh's 
guard ; a chief butler, and a baker f f . We see in the 
vestures of fine linen, in the gold chains, and state- 
chariots given to Joseph J;};, all the marks of luxury 
and politeness : and in the cities for laying up of stores 
and provisions ||||, the effects of wise government and 
opulence. Nor is the policy of a distinct priesthood, 
which is so circumstantially described in the history of 
this period, one of the least marks of the high antaqqitj 
of this flourishing kingdom. It is agreed, on all buods, 
that tliere was such an Institution in Egypt, long before 
it was known in any other parts of the East And if 
what Diodorous Siculus intimates to be the oriranal of a 
distinct priesthood, be true, namely tlie growing mul^ 
titude of religious rites, we see the whole force of this 
observation. For multiplicity of religious rites is gener 
ndly in proportion to the advances in civil life. 

3. The redemption of the Hebrews from their ^averj 
is the tliird period of the Egyptian monarchy, recorded 
in Scripture; Here, the building of treasure cities ^f , 

•* Gen. xii. 16. f lb. ch. xxvi. 7, 8. J Ver. itf. 

H y^h ^6, & seq. 5r Chap, xxxvii. 25. *** Ver.iS. 

tt Chap, xxxix, xL tt Chap. xli. 4a, 43, 

" Chap, xli, ff Exod. i. 11* 

and 
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ind the continual employment of so vast a multitude, la 
Hi4y preparing materiab * for public ediiices, shew tlie 
rwst power and luxury of the State. Here too, we find 
i fixed and; standing militia f of chariots;, and, what is 
nore extraoidinary, of Cfivalry ^ • in whidi kind of 
nilitary address tlie Greeks were unskilled till long 
ifter the times of the Trojan war. And indeed, if we 
nay believe St Paul^ this kingdom was chosen by God 
:o be the : scene of all his wonders, in support of his 
jlert people, for this very reason^. that through the ce- 
ebrity of so femed an empire, the power of the trae 
!jrod might be spread abroad, and strike the observation 
>f the whole habitable wqrld. — For the Scripture ^aith 
into Pharaohj Even for this same pur]x)se haxe I raised 
'kee upy that I might sheio my paaer in thee ; and that 
ny name might be declared throughout all the earth ||. ^ 

To this let me add, that Scripture every wliere, 
hroughout these three periods, represents Egypt as an 
^ntir0 kingdom under one monarch ^ ; which is a ccrtiua 
nark of great advances in civil policy and power : aU 
:ountries, on tlieir jfirst egression out of barbarity, being 
livided into many little States and principalities ; which, 
IS those arts iuj proved, were naturally brought, either 
-yy power or policy, to Unite and coalesce. 

But here let me observe, such is the ceaselpss revo- 
lution of human affairs, that that power which reduce^ 
Egypt into a monarchy, waar the very tiling which, when 
it came to its height, occasioned its falling hack again 
under its Reguli. - Sesostris, as Diodprus Siculus in-^ 
forma us, divided the Lower Egypt to his soldiery, by a 
kind of feudal law, into large patrimonii tenures. The 
successors of this militija, as Marsham reasonably con- 
jectures •*, growing powerful and factious, set yp, each 
leader for himself, in his own patrimonial Nome* The 
powerful empire of the Franks, here in the West, from 
the same causes, underwent the saoie fate» from the 
debility of which it did not recover till these latter ages. 

Thus invincibly do the Hebrew records ft support 

♦ Exod v. 14. t Ch. xiv. 7. J Ver. 9. (| Rom. ix. 17. 
f See Gen. xli. 41, 43^ 45, 46, 55. xlvlL 20. Ic Exod. pa&sim« 
♦* Can. Cbron. p. 44G. 
tf- S«e note [F] at the end oi this Btwk* 

the 
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the Gt-ecian evidence for- the hij^ antiqiiity of Eaypt. 
And it is fuitter remarkable, that ^ tl^c later inspH^ 
writiers of tlie saci^ canon colifimi 'this concurrent tes- 
timony, in the constant attribntes of ^////V/i/i/^ attdrtifdamy 
which^ upon all oc(?asions, they bestow upon the E^p- 
tian nation. Thus the prophet Isaiah, in denouncing 
God's judgments against this people: — ** Surely the 
** princes of Zoan are foots, the counsel of the wise 
'* counsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish : How say 
^ ye unto Pharaoh, I am the son of the wise, the son 
•^ of ANCIENT Kings? Where are they? where are 
•* thy WISE MEN r and let them tell thee now, and let 
^ them know what the Lord of hosts hath purposed u^ 
•^ Egypt*" 

But the Greek writers do not content themselves to 
tell us, in a vague and general manner, of the high an- 
tiquity and power of Egypt, which in that case was Ikde 
to be regarded ; but they support the fact, of which thei^ 
books are so full, by a minute and circumstan^al account 
of INSTITUTIONS, civil and religious, sfaid to be observed 
by that people from tlie most early times, v^hicb, in 
their vei-y nature, speak a great and powerful people; 
«nd belong only to such as arc so. Now this account 
sacred Scripture remarkably confirms and verities. 

i.vThe PRIESTHOOD being the primum mobile of the 
P.gyptian policy, we shall begin with that. DiodoriiS 
'Siculus thus describes its state and establishment: — 
" The whole country being divided into three paits; the 
** first belongs to the body of Priests ; an order in the 
*^ highest reverence amongst their countrymen, for .their 
'* piety to the Gods, and their consummate wisdom, ac* 
** quired by the best education, and the clc^^est appli* 
cation to the improvement of the mind. With their 
revenues they supply all Egypt with public ^crifices;* 
tl*6y support a number of inferior officers^ and main- 
*• tain' their own families : for the Egyptians think it ut- 
'' terly unlawful to make any change in their puUic 
'^ti-Di^iip; but hold that every, thing should be adnii- 
** nistered by their priests, in the same constant inva- 
*^[ riable manner. Nor do they deem it at all fitting ttot 
*^ tliose,; to whose cares the public is so much indebted, 

V* Isaiah xix. 1 1, 12, — See note [G] at the end of this Book. ' 

- " " shouW 
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^^ should want the common necessaries of fife: for the 
priests are constantly attached to Ibe perscm of the 
Kin^« as his coadjutors, counsellors, and instrudon, 
in the most weighty matters. — For it is not amongst 
them as with the Greeks, where one single man or 
woman exercises the office of the priesthood. Here 
^' a Body Y>r Society is einployed, in sacriticing and 
^ otticr rites of public worship; who tninsmit tiicir 
^. profession to their children. This Order, likeuise, 
*' is exempt from all cluirges and imposts, and holds 
'^ the second honours, under the King, in the publie 
** administration*," 

. Of all the colleges of the priesthood, Herodotus tells 
us, that of Heliopolts was most famed for wisdom 
and learning^ : and Strabo says that, in his time, very 
spacious buildings yet reniained in that place; where; 
as the. iieport ran, wa^ formerly the chief residence of 
the Priests, who cultivated the studies of philosophy and 
astronomy:};. 

Thus these three celebrated historians; who9e ac« 
count, in every particular, is fully confirmed by Moses; 
who tells us, that the Egyptian Priests were a distinct 
order in the state, and had an established landed reve* 
nue; that when the famine raged so severely that thd 
people were compelled to sell their lands to the crown 
for breads the Priests still kept theirs, unalienated^ and 

* T«CiK r^^ aTO9il( ftf r^ieu fjJfn ^ii^fMv«f, rhw /miv v^drnf t^jn 
ateiia T» cvriuia rZt Itpinivt fAtyirti itl^esrivf TvJV«yoy v»eit tc>k k/V^^ms^ 
Sta V rw .#«( TUf <tritf( tvcrthucu, Kt oia ro «pAf*ri|y ^fyu'ir Ttff »9d^m^ 
T»Ttf<- fx vecihta^ tlff^i^trBen, ex 01 rtiruf rSiv m^oa-oitip reef rt ^a-toi 
krmeroi t<k xftr' AtytnTht aviliXscif x^ t«( vflm^iTSf r^ii^vo'tt 1^ Taf; 

m^^ Xf'^ttH X*f*^^*'* ^'''* y^9 '^^ '^*^* ^*"* thfAOi uotlo hTf oKKmrltiv, 
«AX vir^ T^f »vTii» «■* x^ «rafa«-Xt}0>»ev( av»\i>iU^6cn' art t«( vciiltHf 
«voff«fAit/efMyWfy ithiT; tlwi ruv euotrtcotiur. Ka^h/tf ya^ vi^ rS» ^- 

Ttff ^ tiffi^ynmi «J MtmaKu ytfo/xiyoi* — « yap uavtf vx^a -tm^ *£AAii— 
ffiir, lie «»M i i^ia yvA tq» tt^ua-vniv iv^^iUq^iy, ^^^a voXXo^ wt^ 
7^ rSt 5mp ^va-iAf N; Tft/AOf ^iCci^iQti<rit t^ roT; f/yo»oK T^y o/»oMiy rS 

p. 46. Steph. ed. 
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wore supplied gratis *. . Diodoraa*s aocount; which 
glires us the reason of this indulgence, confirms th6 
scripture-history, and is fully supported by it : for there 
we see, not only the reverence in uhicb the Order was 
held, but the public uses of relation, to which t^vo thirds 
of their revenues were applied, kept Pharaoh from at- 
tempting on their property. Again, Moses supports 
what Diodorus says of tlie public and high employment 
of the Priests (who were privy counsellors and ministers 
of state), where speaking of the priest of Ok % he calb 
hioi Chohen^ which, as J. Cocceius shews in his lexi- 
con;}:, signifies as well the friend and privy-counseilor 
of the King, as a Priest ; and accordingly, • the ChM. 
Pmraphr. calls him Princeps (hi. The word often 
occurs ; and, I imagine, was borrowed from the El^yp^ 
tian language ; tl^ie Hebrews having no order of priest- 
hood before that instituted by Mosks. This further 
appears from tlie name Coes j|, given to the priests of 
the Samoihracivi Mysteries^ plainly a corruption of Coen 
or Chohen. The Mysteries in general, we have shewn f, 
were derived from E^'pt, and particularly those of Cerei 
or Jsis, at Eleusis : Now, in Samothrace, the Mysteries 
were of Ceres and Proserpine, as at Eleusis**. Lastly; 
Moses confirms Herodotus's and Strabos account of the 
superior learning and dignity of the Heliopolitan cdllef^ 
When Joseph was exalted to the prime ministry, iitf 

^ Only the land of the priests hovgki he not : for tke priests hadM 
portion atsigned them of Pharaoh^ and did eat their pttrtian ^Mch 
PAaraok gOKe them; wherefore they sold not their lands. Geo. 
xlvii. 29. 

-f Gen. xlvi. 20. 

J Chohen,' ^ro^rie et ex vi vocis, qvi accedit ad Regem, et ewb,' 
qni summus est. Ideo explicationis erg6 adjungitur tanquani eff- 
mologiae evolutio, £xod* xlx. 11. 'VSacerdotes qui accedvnt ^i, 
" Jehovam.* — Non, quod vox Chohen notei primatum, ut vult Klm- 
chius, sed quod notel primos acccdentiurh — Certe in .^gypto fuerdnt 
tales, et his alimonia a rege debebatur. 

II K«Af, Mpfvf KoLZiifUf, Hesych. 

% Div. Leg. book. ii. § 4. j , • 

Ti^ itnfkoia^ Tta-ca^if ^* tlcl rot u^i^fiw, 'a^m^^ 'AJMieft^^, '>^i9- 

Ifih ^i Wofu Atovvaohiq^. SchoL iaApoli. Argon. JL i. ver. 917* 

•»/ / tells 
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tells us, that Pharaoh married him to a daughter of th# 
priest of On * ^ whicli the Septuagint and vulgaf Latia 
rightly interpret Heliop.olis: tliat the king \nis then 
io a disposition to da Joseph the highest honours, b 
plain from the cin:umstances of the story ; and that ho 
principally copsulted his establishment in tiiis alliance^ 
appears from tlie account given us by these Greek hia«f 
torians. We see the public administration was in the 
hands -of the priestliopd ; wlm would unwillingly bear a 
straagpr at the . bead of affairs. The brining Joseph 
therefore into their &mily, , and Order t, which was h^, 
reditary, \ was the best: expedient to allay their, preju-i 
dices and envy. And this Pharaoh, did most effectqallyi 
by ffiarryiuig him into that Cast which was then of greatest 
naoie.aud credit amongst them. .,;..• 

. X w^lLonly observe, that this superior nobility of tb^ 
Priests c^ On seems to h^vc been chiefly owing to theii; 
higher > antiquity. Ueliopolis» or the city of the Sun» 
was the place where that luminary was principally wofit 
slapped; and certainly, frou) tlie most early timqs: foi; 
DiodoFus tolls . us, that the Jinsi Gods of' Egypt wcr^ 
the sun and nwonX; the truth of which,, all th^s^. laicj[ 
together, remarkably confinns. Now it' we supposOi aa 
is very reasonable, that tlie ikst established Priests in 
Egypt were those dedicated to the Sun at On^ we .shall 
not be at a loss to account for their titles of nobilitv. 
Strabo says, tliey were much given to astronomy ; and 
this too. we can easily believe : for what more likely 
than tliat they should be fond || of the study of that sys* 
tern, over which tlieir God presided, not only in his 
moral, but in his statural capacity ? For whether they 
received the doctrine from original tradition, or whether 
they invented it at hazard, which is more likely^, in 
order to exaJt this their visible God, by giving him the 
post of honour, it is certain they tauglit tl;at the sun 
was in the centre of its system, and that all tlie othey 
bodies moved round it, in perpetual revolutions, lliis 
tioble theory came, with the rest of the Egyptian learn- 

• Gen. xlvi. ao. ^ f See note [H] at the ehd of this Book. 
X See Div. I-eg, book ii. || See no:e<I] at the enJ of this Book, 
^ See Div. Leg. book i. 

ing, 
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fcig, into Greece (l)cing brought thither by Pythajjoras; 
who, it IS remarkable, received it from CEiiuphis, a 
priest of Heliopolis *) ; and, after having given the most 
distinguished hjstre to his school, it sunk into obscu' 
rity, and snffci-ed a total eclipse throughout a long suc- 
cession of leiimed and unlearned a«:es : tiU these tii^ics 
relumed its ancient splendor, and immoveably fixed ft 
on the most unerring principles of science. 

II. Another observable circumstance of conformity 
between the Crreek historians and Moses, is in their 
accounts of the rklioious ritks of Egypt Herodo- 
tus expressly tells us, that the Egyptians esteemed it a 
proiknation, to sacrifice any kind of catHe, ei<cept 
swine, bulls, clean calves, and geese •f ; and, m anoftef 
place, that heifers, rams, and gOats were held saered^,^ 
dther in one province or in another: though not fittii 
any adoration paid in these early times to the frv% 
animdL I shall shew hereafter that the EgypUans u 
first only worship|>ed their figures or images. How- 
ever picture worship must needs make the animals lliciii^' 
selves sacred, and unfit for sacrifice. Now h^re a^aSfii^ i 
in confirmation of this account, we are told by Script^ 
that when Pharaoh would have had Moses ^acrinoi^ 
God, in the land of Egypt, according to his otiti fkoillf: 
rites, the prophet objected, — It is not meet iwi ta"do)\ 
Jin* we shall sacrtfice the abomination of the Egyptiaj/ii 
to the Lo?*d our God: Lo shall zee sacrifice the abtndhir 
tion of the Egyptians before their eyes, and will thdj[ 
not stone us || ? And if Herodotus came any thing ncaif 
the truth in his account of the early superstition' of 
Egypt, the Israelites, we see, could not avoid sa<iri- 
ficing the abomination, /. e. the Gods of the Egyptians. 

• See note [K] at the end of this Book. ...'.; 

1. ii. c. 45. ' 

veitlup ^>HT» ftax^AT.— <Cctp. xli. — ^Orot fifv Iri A»K OqCfttM «3|pr»lin 

v\ii9 "latSf ri «} '0^i^»l#*. r^9 in Aiorva^ot titan >Jyen. r^rm l^-. 
mfAclii^ awafli^ a(S»»lai. ia^h ii t5 Mi»inloi iJcli|y1au »^»» n aofA' t9 -' 
Muin^ut tftV^ Srei ^ alySv a«rf;^«/afo», 0?$ ^van* cap. xlU. 
D £xod. viii* 26^ 

And 
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And with what deadly hati*ed and revenge thcj" .pursued 
such imaginary impieties, the same Herodotus inforin»» 
us» . in another place *. 

III. To come next to the civil arts of Egypt — 

Concerning their practice of physic, Herodotus says^ 

that it was divided amongst the Faculty in tliis manner : 

•f Every distinct distemper l)atli its own physician^ who 

^' confines himself to the study and cure of that alone^ 

^* and meddles with no other: so that all places are 

**. crowded witli physicians : for one class hatli the care«' 

^\ of Ibp^ eyes, another of the head, another of the teeth, 

" another of the region of the belly, and another of 

" occiiit distempers -f •" After this, we shall not tlHnk 

it strange that Joseph's physicians are representied as a 

namikr—Aiid Joseph commanded his sei'rtmis, the ph^ 

iidflnSy to anbalm his fatlter : and the phj/sicians cw/- 

bfflmed fsraelX. A l)ody of these domestics would now 

appear an extravagant piece of state, even in a fii^t mi- 

nistien ' But then, we see, it could not be otherwise, 

where each distemper had its proper physician : so that 

every great family, as well as city, must needs, as He-? 

rbdotiis expresses it, swarm with the Faculty: and a 

more convincing instance, of the grandeur, luxury, and 

politeness of a people, cannot, I think, bo well given. 

Biii indeed it was this circumstance for which the Egyp- . 

tian nation was peculiarly distinguished, not only by the 

earliest Greek writers (as we shall sec hereafter), but 

likewise, by tlie lioly prophets. Ther(3 is a remarkable 

passage in Jeremiah, where, foretelling the overthrow 

of Pharaoh's army at the Euphrates, he describes Egy|)t 

by tliis iiiaracteristic, her skill iu medicine. Go up 

into Gilcadjf and take balmy O virgin the daughter of 

Eg}fpt: ih'vaifi slmlt thou use many MEDicrxEs; yi>r 

thm shalt not be cwrerfjj. The prophet delights in tliis 

kbd of imagery, whicli marks out a people by its singu*. 

larities^ or pre-eminence. So again, in this veiy chap- 

'* |>ib. n« cap. 65. 

■f *H ^ Iijipiiui na\a Tali ^i liimrWf* fitii? viav Xkolt^ M§o< cfi* n^ 

ifittitn- wavjf. lib. ii. c. 84. 
J Gen. 1* «. : S Jfrem. xlvi. ii, 

• ter • 
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ter: Eotpt, says he, 'is like a rATRHiiFkif^ *^ 
iestructitnt cometh:it cohieth JhM 'the[i^ 
her hir&l men are in the hidstqf^er li/iii rA^rfD 
XULLOCKS, for they also are turned back and^ialrk jUd 
away together"^. For tlie worship, of Isls*'imd^'Osjris» 
'under tlic figure of a cow and a hull, and after^vaAls, by 
the animals themselves, was tlie most celebji^teil iq^idi 
the Egyptian Ritual. ' *. » 

But a learned writer, fi*i<;htened by the comfaibn'p^pic 
of the high antiquity of Egypt, will needs shew, the art 
of iDedkine to be of much later original f. Apd.ta 
make room for his hypothesis, he contrives to estpl^n 
away tliis direct testimony of Herodotus, by a V^ ,ud^ 
common piece of criticism. This is the substance of 
his reasoning, and in his own words : — " We read, of 
*^ tlie Egyptian physicians in the days of Joseph ; d/A 
*^ Diodorus represents them as an order of meji fiot 
^ only very ancient in Egypt, but as liaving a full em- 
*^ ployment in continually giving physic to the people, 
'^ not to cure, but to prevent their tailing into dtttfipi- 
pers. Herodotus says much the same thing, find 
represents the ancient Egyptians as living um^ a 
continual course of physic, undergoing so rpug^ a» Re- 
gimen for three days together, every month, that I 
'^ cannot' but suspect some mbtake, both in ^in^ ffoi 
*^ Diodorus's account of them in this particular. Ucsro- 
*' dotus allows them to have lived in a favourable frli- 
*^ mate, and to have been a healtliy peoplej wfajcb 
** seems hardly consistent with so much n^edicinid idi^' 
^ cipline as he imagined them to go tli^ough, almost 
** without interruption. The first 'mention w:e liavp of 
*^ physicians in tlie sacred pages shews indeed. thaC tbae 
^' was such a profession in Egypt in Joseph s tjme, soA 
** Jacob was their patient; but their employm^was 
'^ to embalm him after he was dead : we do h(ft Kad 
'' that any care was taken to give him f^ysic' wUkt 
aiivc; which inclines me to suspect that the EgyptiaDS 
had no practice for the cure of the diseases ot^-^dc 

* bed in these days : we read of no sick'pei^hs'ttkjdie 

* early ages. The diseases of Egypt, wliich thel^^iles- 

* jerem. xlvi. 20, 21^ ^ ■• : t ,• ;■' f^ 

t See note [L] at thtf end of this Boot. ' ' " ' *• 
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* *' had been afraid of, were such as the; bad no cure 
^' for J acid any otl^r sicknesses were then, so little 

*[ known, that they had no names for. them. -An 

'/ early' death was so unusual, that it was generally 
'^ reniarked to be a punisiiment for some extraordinary 
' '^ wickei^ness. Moses mforms us, that the physicians . 
** embttinied Jacob ; many of them were employed in 
•' the office, and many days time was necessary for the 
^ performance, and different persons performed dif- 
ferent parts of it, some being concerned in the care 
of one part of tlie body, and some of the other : and 
*^ I imagine tliis manner of practice occasioned Hero- 
** dotus to hint, that the Egyptians had a different 
physician for every distemper, or rather, as his sub- 
sequent words express, for each different pait of the 
body: For so indeed they had, not to cure the 
** diteases of it, but to embalm it when dead. These, 
^* I itnagine, were the offices of the Egyptian physicians 
•' irt the early davs. They were an order of the mi- 
" nisters of r^hgion. The art of curing distempers or 
*• diseases was not yet attempted. — We may be sure the 
'* physicians practised only surgery until after Homer's 
" time ; — for we read in him, that their whole art con- 
" sisted in extracting arrows, healing wounds, and pre- 
^' paring anodynes. — In tlie days of Pytliagoras, the 
** learned began to form rules or diet for the preserva- 
'^ tion of health, and to prescribe in this point to sick 
*' persons, in order to assist towards their recovery. 
*' And in this, Strabo tells us, consisted the practice of 
'• the ancient Indian physicians. Tiicy endeavoured to 
** cure distempers by a diet regimef^ but tiiey gave no 
*"' physic. Hippocrates — began the (practice of visiting 
** side-bed patients, and prescribed medicines with suc- 
* cess for their distempers. This, I think, was .the 
** progress of physic. — Jnd it must evidently appear 
*' jircm it J that the Egyptians could have no mch phy- 
•' siciam in the days of Moses as Diodorus and Hero-^ 
•• 4f>tus SEEM to suppost^'^ — So far this writer. But 
if it be made appear, that the very contrary of every 
thing here advanced be the truth; I shall hope, that 

* The sacred and profane History of the World conp^ct^^voLii. 
*d. tt. pp. S59> 360, 361. 3^--*«^7- 

Vol. IV. H what 
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vbat Herodotus atMi Diodorus^ confuiiDabte { to Scnp- 
ture, do not ;i€aji to aupposey but directly and circuix»- 
btantiallv to afiifm, niav baadmitltul for.certaiQ^ 

He tells us, first, '' that Diodorus rcpcesent^ the 
^v Egyptian phvsiciuiis as administering' ph^'sic to Ae 
*' people in tlic early times, not to cure^ hat to prevent 
" tkcir falling into distampcrsy One would condude, 
from his manner of expression, that the historian li^cj said 
they did not a(hnini!>t)LT to the inhrm, but to the.bealtliy 
only ; uhich aivcs us }\\'^ i^lca of a superstitious kind of 
])ructice, hy cliarms . and anuilets : aiid 30. Judcetf die 
writei* is uillhig \vc sliuulil think of it. I should iak/ghie^ 
says l;e, that thdv ancient prescript iom, which Dioda- 
riiA and IlefvilotHS an p pose, them no punctual in ^b- 
. .^crcingy %cere jwt midicinaly but reUgtons purificafions, 
p. 3CK Lt't Diotlorus then speak forhiiHselfi .".TScy 
" prevent distcrapav, .says he, and keep the body in 
" ha»ith by refrigerating and laxative med]chies;-'by 
" abstinence and emetics ; sometiuies in a daily neg^ 
men, somcti:nes wiih an mtennicsion. every tlirceor 
four days: lor tJiey hold a suix^rfluity-in all fQQd,;a» 
usually Uiken : and that it is the original of distem- 
•' per.^ : ^o th^ii the above-mentioned regimen reoio^^ 
** the ci\\\:^K.\ aud jjiTatly comributes to preserve tto 
'* body in a state of health ^T Here we batve a y^ 
rctionid rb.eorv, and expert and able practice ;. this pie- 
>rnbini: to pic vc'^it c;i>ftiupcrs, being,, as amoingst-tis^ 
>iie rL\^vIt of liie phy>i/unrt long experience iiihisiutj 
ior ti^ VvviintHv. we sro> was intermitted or.. c^Mtfinued 
aiTcudin^ tu tlue hahit aind constitution of tbe potlsnt 

JUii tkc Lgnj'ti'jnsi bang a healthy people^ and\Vfthog 
under a t'u\;rurji'iC ciimtUe, could not hmcfiotmofk 
^says the Jcaiiud wrlicr) /«.;- so much physie ; tber^r^ 
Iw will .vii>/ic(7 tfuir tuwunis. I have observed/that 
thi<i' a((U)unu WW. a | it H.)f of that grandeur, .luxuiy^tinQ' 
pou;t'iu>N wUii'li Nicrtd and profane b^tory ^isOrH)^ 

* T,U ^i »-v« ^\¥^^*\9^^C*iv*iK-^ St^jmi'iir* xjLrufAsCa t^iiiwftiUffj 

to 
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tQ this people, and wbich so rpany other circumstances 

cbjifcur to make credible. Ndw a too great repletifen, 

'fiieSefFect of. a lirx'{irious diet, Arould certainly find ebi- 

i>iovift!ent' fot'. the \l hole tribe* of evacuants (as we nlav 

jBc^e'by; tire varioui' experience of our own times), not- 

*^Avith$taljdihg all the iadvantages' of climate and constitu- 

^ tidn; ' And let me observe, and it seems to be decisive, 

' that tiie ' very*' estiablishmcnt of this principle of the 

"'jpigyfjtian' physicV that all disHmptrs arose from a too 

i 0yeat repletihiy ftilly evinces them to be a very Iuku- 

Ijidus people: for a nation accustomed to a simple and 

"/frugal dii^t, could never have afforded sufficient observa- 

"' tions for the invctttiOn of such a theory* . 

■It is iTitei (he own^) we hear of physicians in JoseplCs 

family ^^ who cmhalmed his father Jacob; but we do not 

!' r^d they gccve hiih hny physic xrhile alive. — Nor do 




prescribed' 'to that^^jBz//' we read of no sick per- 

\'sons in iht early ages: A plain man would have thought 

. \ thi^ a good reason why we read of no medicines admi- 

■ 'nistergd. Thougfi no man, who considci-s the nature of 

\ $cripture history, will, think this any proof that there 

,' were 710 sick persons m those early ages. — But further, 

" ihe,' diseases of E^ypt which the Israelites had been 

\^ afraid of] were such as they had no cure for ^ Deut 

'\ Iteviii; 27. and frotn hence is inferred the low estate of 

' inedicine in thlfese early times. One would reasonably 

.suppose the authority here quoted, to support this^ob- 

' servatiOn, had informed us that these were natural 

..diseases, which submitted not to the rude practice of 

' 'ffiat time. . But we are surprised to find that they are 

"''supfernatuttil punishments ii4iich the Prophet is here de- 

* ''inouiicing in casie of disobedience: And Providence 

'/'WoufcTliSve defeate^ own purpose, in suffering these 

" to lid t'reatible by the common rules of art: — ■*' But it 

'* shall' come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken to the 

;** voice of the Lord thy God, — The Lord will smitq 

*'"thee with the botch of Egypt, &:c. whereof thou canst 

"'^ not be healjed*,". That very Botch or BoiU which 

God* had/ in their behalf, miraculously inflicted on the 

"H 2 Egyp- 
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Egyptians, by tl)e minTstry of this Prophet ; as appors 
t>y tlie following words of God htmsclf : y ti thou wift 
'* (says he) diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord 
'' thy God, &c. I w3l put none of these distaseg upon 
'* thee which I have brought upon the Egyptians: for 
** I am the Ijord that hcaJeth thee *"-^And all other 
sicknesses, this teamed writer says, were then sq lUtk 
known f that they had no name for them, Fw which we 
are referred to the following; words of tke same denun* 
elation, '* Also every sickness and every plague wbicb 
*^ k not written in the book of this Taw, tbeni willtbe 
" Lord brinj; npoft thcc till thou he destroyed -f-." 
"Jliis seems as if the writer considered the law of Moses 
in t!ie light of Satmon^s Dispensatory, in whicli we. rea- 
sonably suppose every disease and remedy without name 
Of mention, to be unknown. — And sdll further, Jn 
early death (says he) teas 9& unusual^ that it teas gpie-^ 
rally revuirked to be a punishment for some rcickediku: 
and for tljis we arc sent to the xxxviiith chapter o^Ge- 
Hcsis. — It seems then it was the rarity of the fact^ which 
made men believe tlie evil to be a punishment Till 
jiow I imagined, it was th6 sense of their beings under ^ 
extraordinary Providence : it is ceitain at lea^t, that Has 
t)<x>k of Genesis as plainly represents the patriarchs, a» 
the book of Deuteronomy represents their posterity to bt 
iiiKier that dispensation : and I hope, ere long, to provf 
these represcntatiohs true. If then we hear in Scriptun 
of little sickne!?& but what is delivered as the efiect of I 
divine vengeance, no Ijeliever, I persuade mysefi^ witf! 
a/scrii^e this opinion to ignorance, superstftion^ or an 
unusual appearance, tliough pagan writers be never m| 
much accustomed to talk in that strain ;{;, but will owaj 
it to )ye the necessary consequence of an extrabrdihaiyj 
providence. The truth is, creases were tlieo^ as ixyffJ 
common in the world at large ; but the infliclioD» of thenvj 
or an exemption from them, amongst the people 
Ciod, made part of the sanctioQ of that economy under I 
which they lived: — ** Ye shall serve tlie Lord yourj 

* Exod. XV. 2^, t I^ut. xxviii. 61. 

t Kodem auclore [Homero] disci potett, morbos ^im a^ vrusl 

Dronim immortaliuai relutua esse^ & ab iiadem opam potcisoli"^ 

Q»j^\x$ file >Udwi^u, lib. i. Pcaef^ 

a 
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*^ God,** snys Moses, •* ana he shiill Wtss thy binead 
-'***riMd (!iy ^ater/ and I will take Sn:K^"Ess away from 
"^^ thfe'iiiidst of tiice^.'* And agpia, ** Thou shalt be 
" blessed 'tibove all people,--rand the Lord will take 
'^'•*V awaV^lBpoin .^lee. all SiCKNEiss-f ." But there are of 
'' theste *Divuid6 who read . their . Bible, and rea(fiiy talk of 
': ih6 extraordinary Providence -there represented, yet 
'" ■ argye in ail questions arising irooi eacred history as if 
"^ 'there Tviere indeed no such thing. 

The learned writer goes on : The physidans emhatmed 
Jdtobj many fyf them were entployed in the office^ ami 
inaity days time was necessary Jer th€ performance^ and 
'different parsons perfor^ned different parts of it^ some 
being' concerned in tltt care (f one part (f the hody^ mul 

sami: of the ether. Tliis account, is pretended to lie 

taken from Diodorus : Ik>w the • latter part came in, or 
how it can be true, unless the body were cut in pieces 
to be embrfmed, is not easy to conceive : but wt; know it 
iva» embalmed intire ; and Diodorus says nothing of some 
being concerned in the care of one part of the hodfj^ and 
some of the other. His plain, intelligible account is this : 
That different persons performed different parts of tlie 
operation ; one marked the place for incision ; another 
cut; a third drew out the entrails; a fourth salted thq body; 
a fifth washed ; and a sixth embalmed it.-^*But the learned 
Writer's addition to the account seems for the sake of 
introducing the extraordinary criticism which follows. 

j4nd I imagine^ says he, this manner of practice oc-r 
casioned Herodotus to htnt that the Egyptians had a- 
diffhrefit physician for eveiy distemper ^ or rather y as 
the subsequent W07^ds express^ for each different part of 
the hodu : for so Indeed they hady not to cure the diseases 

of it J but to embalm it when dead. What he means 

by Herodotus's hinting, I can hardly tell : for had the 
historian been to give his evidence in a court of justice, 
it is impossible he should have delivered himself with 
more precision. Let us hear him over again : " Every 
*^ distinct bistempeu [N0T202] hath its own physician, 
" who confines himself to the study and cure of that, 
*' and meddles with no other; so that all places are 
? crowded with physicians : for one class hath the care 

♦ Exod;x.xiii. 25.' f Deut. vii. 14, 15. 

n 3 ** iaf 
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'^ oft!)Ccycs, another of the head, -anothcr.of the teietb,.. 
*^ another of ti:<^ ivgion of the belly,* and another, of : 
'' OCCVLT nisri MPERS [A*ANEXiN. NOTIllN.I'J Jjot-.. 

witlrstundincr uil tins, by evtjry distemper^ is ojieanty ^it 
seems, cffch pari vf 'd dtdii. hodji : Death, indeed, has 
been often called a ramdif, but ncveJCji I believe, a 
dmasc^ befuro.— -p— But ti.e .subsequent words^ he says, 
lead us to this soise. The reader will suspect, by this,, 
that I ha\')0 not given him the whole of the account: ,But 
the subsequent xvordsy wljcrel)y our author would support 
J)is inter|)retation, are the bciiiuuinif of a new. chapter 
about funeral rites : — As to their mournings for the dead^ 
and JuncFdl rites y thej/ arcofthi^ kind*, S^c. Now 
because Herodotus s^pcaivs.ncxtof tlicir obsequies, which, 
niethinks, was uiethodical enough, after his account of 
their physici'.ins. this writer would have the foi'cgoing 
chapter an anticipation of the following; and thclas- 
torian to treat of liis subject before he comes to it.—; 
He g(K-s on : — For so indeed they hud [i. e, a diiFerciit 
}iiiysi<ian for each dilTerent part of the body] ^lot to cure 
the d/seuscsvfit, but to embalm it when demL How corxie^ 
he to know this? Dotli Scripture infonu him. that they hsuf 
a ditFerent physician for every diffcrcnt part of a xle^ 
body? No. they are only the Greek- writers (in his 
opinion) misunderstood, who arc supposed to say it. But 
why will he depend so nmch upon them in their accoun 
of funeral rites, and so httle in their account of phy- 
sicians? Scripture, which says they used embalming 
and bad many physicians, is equally favourable to bptt^ 
accounts': But it may be, one is, in itself, more credibl<^ 
tlinn the other. It is so ; but surely it is that which tell^ 
lis tliey had a ditlerent iJiyi^iciiHi to every ditferent dis- ^ 
temper ; for we see great us^c in tliis ; it being the 
nay i>erhaps the only expedient of advancing medicip- 
into a seiouce. On the other hand, what is said of di* 
sewral parts us»iigned to .several men, in the opcratipi 
of iMnl)ahiiin<i[, appears, at first view, much more ^n 
dorfni. Tistruts it may be rendered credible ; bt^ttjieB 
it i;^ only by adiuiuinij; \W other account of the Egyptja 
praelire cif p!i\sie, wliirh the learned x^riter haj;n .re-^ 
jectnl : iov wlim caih uinurdrr i>f the bodv had a severa 

• (■■, .1... ji ik) i^i^*-.*) ff ""irii, iiff-» lai> h ii. c. 85. 

physician 
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3fiysician, it was natural, it was expedient, that eact 
3f T[1fesfe' whb i^rfe the en^aimcrsitikewi^e -should inspect 
:h"at' paft^f thedead corpse tO' which his praeticc' \v«8 
^drifined'; piartly to 'rencter the operation on the dead 
30(ty 'More complete, btitprincipallyv by an anatomic^* 
lisp^fctkHiV tb'bisnefit the Living. On this account every^ 
nlermeiftt required a number,; as their work was to be- 
iividid ih that manner which best suited tho ends of 
:hfei^ ■ itispectioti. It Is true, su'bsequent superstitions^ 
lii^ht iAtr^uce various practices in tlie division of -this 
liisk^a'mongst the opieratore, which had no relation to the 
prfrhidve (tesigfts. * ' ■ 

■The^e I magbwj concludes our writer, were the offices 
9f t/ie Egyptian physkiansj in the carlif days\ there 
were an order of' the mbtisters of religimh-'^llQ tiieii 
EfnA ploys sdnie pages (pp. 361 — 304) to prove that tJ>c 
Egyptian pliysicians were an order of Religious; and tte 
whole amount comes to this, that their practice was in- 
termixed <v!tli superstitions ; a circumstance wluch hath 
aittendetl medicine through all its stages; and simll bo> 
accounted tforMn the progress of thb enquiry.— ^IJut tlieir 
office of' embalming is likewise much iosisfccd on ; for this 
being part of the Egyptian funeral rites, and funeral rite* 
being part of their religion ; the consequence is, that 
tiiese \\'ere religious minisftei's. The physidaos hdd 
ind^^ed tlie care of embaiiblng ; and it was, as we have 
*^tcd above, a a\ isc designation, if ever there was any : 
tf, first, it enabled tlie physicians, as we have <ib- 
?ved, to discover sometliinsj of the causes of the 
\ikvcit vic-osif, the unhiotvh diseases, which was tlie dis«- 
Jfct- 6f bne class ; and, secondl}^ to improve their skill 
f anatomical enquiries into . the cause of the /i:wo4«/7/, 
fcich was the business of the rest. Pliny expressly says, 
-was, the custom of their kin^rs to cause defad bodies to 
3 dissected, to find out the* origin toxi nature of.dis- 
lises; of which he gives a particular instance.*': and 

• — — CiTidos [mphanos] Medici swadeiit ad colligenda acria, vis- 
jum dandos cum sale jejunis esse, alqiie ita vomitionibus pi^Depararit 
fatum. Tradunt & praicordiis necesfearium btiric succuih : q.Uiiiido 
Jthisim cordi intub inhacrciitfejii^nonj^ilio potuisscdepelli'compertunt 

; i& it(iYlMO, RCGIBCS COllPORA MORTUORUM AD SCRUTAifDOJ 

9ft£08 iNSECANTiBLs. Nut- llist. lib. xix. cap. 5I 

;i4 ' ' Syncellus, 
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SjFUcellus, from Manetho, relates, that bookg of tlHl^^ 
tcmiy were written in the rd^ of the second king-of diQt 
Thinites. — But to make their employmeot, in a saored tito^:: 
an argument of their being an order of Religious, wduU - 
ly^^just as wise as to make the priests of wt church of 
Rom€y on account of their administering extreme unctitm^: 
an order of physicians. JBut tiiough the learned wrkerV 
arguments to support his fanciful opinions be thus de« 
fective, yet what he imagined in this case is very true ; 
these physicians were pro|)erly an order of the minitttert: 
of religion ; which (though it make nothing -for his point;* 
for they were still as properly physicians) I shall now' 
shew by better arguments than tliose of system-makers,; 
the testimonies of antiquity. — In the iiKJst early times' 
of tlic Egyptian monarchy there was no accurate sepib) 
ration of science * into its-distinct branches. The scho-. 
liast on Ptolemy s Tetrabiblus expressly tells us, that ; 
their ancient writings did not treat separately of Uiedicinc^i* 
a^^trology, and relit^ion, but of all tlieso together f : and-. 
Clemens Alexandrinus says, that of forty-two books dt-: 
Mercury, .which were • the Bible of the Egyptians, m,; 
and thirty contained alf their philosophy; and were to 
b^ well studied by the sevei*al orders of the priestliood^ 
which -he before mentions ; the other six, whicli rek^ 
entirely' to medicine, belonged to the tsrteropefoi, i. e. such 
as wore the cloak % ; and these, as in another place, he 
tells us, were an order of ministers of religion || : and^ 
even injGre^ce, the art of medicine being brought thither 
from Egypt, went in partnership, during tlie first ageSt 
witb philosophy ; tiiough the sepat^tion u as made long 
be^i^ the tiine which Cclsus c^sign^ tQ it 1[, as we shall 
# . " ■ ■■ ' *^ 

*; Sc€ XXi^v. Leg. book i. »k 

t 0» A*y»5wI»o* ax \^'\,a /ixsv t« 'Io^^ix*, »}»« l\ tjJ *Ar^oXoyix«^ i^ T4 

u::ot;. Sec. -1. vi. Strom. 

ii ■-'-'rLASTO<i)OPQX «, 8 tk *W^®^ Tuji fe^oToiaifla;* wtpl to ref^t^$ 
(Ttfxm ^ti»gsf>?> &c. Picd. 1: iii. c. 2. From this passage we understandi ' 
Vli4i it w^^ap inferior order of die priesthood which practised pbyttO||- 
for such were those who siicrificod. " ' • 

IT llippvcrates Cous, primus quidem ex omnibus memoria dignil 

ab studio ftdpieiitia disciplinaan hdnc JBeparavit. De M^d- Li'. Pneft 

xo ^i 
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;i|irei9ently. r fThui it appears that, ffiear artists* ire 
^I0riy.ibotlirrpciebtd and physieionfi^ ndt very pnUke • 
imbQkjMid.fdai^ physicians of the iate ages ef 'hMr« 

ism. -:• yvi' " • : ■ • ,^ ' • '.i 

^r. author now -proceeds to tlie general history of 

nMc,> iLct^ife see if be be more happy in his imagi^ 

i0m hdre; JFe ina^ be sure^ says. he, the phj/ddam 

^ctimd only surgery till nfter Htmer's time.' ■ » 

mt'must we say then to the story of Melampu**^' 

oikamt the art of physic and divination in I'^gyptf J 

t cured Proetus's daugliters of an atrabii aire disorder; 

b' hellebore, a hundred and fifty yearis before the Ar-^ 

WKJDiC expedition ? But why not till after the time of 

' ' % who wrote not of his own time, but of the 

;.- I, near three hundred years before; and this in 

. t of work which requires decorum, and will not 

1. . .\ mixture of later or foreign manners to be brought 

le scene? The writer, therefore, at least should 

ta. ,aid, till after the Trojan times. But how is evcit 

jpported? Why v:e read in Horner^ that their 

E art cmisisted in ejctracting an^ncs, healing 

5^, and preparing anodynes \ and again, where 

•neus says to Nestor, That one physician is worth m 

other men, for extracting arrows^ and applying 

ts to the wound ; * ' 

r's speakers rarely talk impertinently. ■' Idottieneus 
wing the use of a physician in an army : now, 
»^bis. use on these occasions consists in healing 
Is, The poet therefore chose his topic of reconfr 
iiion with good judgment ; and we may be certain, 
e spoken of the use of a physician in a peaceable 
be had placed it in the art of Quring distempers : 
Jos is no imagination : we shall see presently that 
Hi in fact done so. In the mean time let me ask, 
there is in this passage, which in the least intimates 
; that 

fe» we see, to save his credit, ar omnibus memoria dignisi 

rit-.lbr granted, t.lwtt.tbp^ie who were no\ rememW^ed} wert, 

rth r«meiwbenng. 

fc Div. Leg. book i. 

k note [Mj at the end of tljis Book* ' > ' '- 

xi.ver, 514, 515. 
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tliat;///e WHOLE ar,t consisted in extracting arrows^ mi 
applying . anodynes ? But Pliny says so *, who under*' 
steads I'loiuer to intimate thus much. What then ? h 
not Homers i)ocm still remaining; and cannot we see^ 
wthout Pliny, wliat inference the rules of good sense ' 
authorize us to draw from tlie poct*s words ? The general 
humour of Antiquity, which was strangely superstitious 
witl) repird to tl:iis Father of the poets f » may be some 
e;cGu^ for Pliny in concluding so much from his silence; 
f^r liouier was their bible; and whatsoever was not read 
therein, nor could be expressly proved thereby, passed with 
tbtni for 8pocry[>lial. Dut let us, whose veneration for 
Homer rises not <]uite so high, fairly examine tlie nature ' 
vf his first great work : This, whjch ii an intire scene of mr 
^and slaughUT, gave liim frequent occasion to take nptij|e. 
of outward applications, hut none of internal remedkdl; 
except in the history of tlie pestilence; which being jfee- 
lievod to come in punishment frojui tlie Gods, was slip- 
jpo^ to sphinit to notliing but religious atonement^:' 
not to say 3 that it was the chirurgical part of healing Odly 
tiiat cQiild be mentioned with sufficient dignity. The 
Greeks were ja^ge feeders, and bitter railers • for whict 
excGfi)3es» I suppose, M^chaon, during the ten years si^ 
administered many a sound eipetic and cathartic : but 
tiiesc were no proper ornaments for an epic poem. I 
said, his subject did not give hm occasion to mention 
inA\'ard applications; nor was this ^i^d evasively, as shall 
now be shewn from his second poem, of a more peace* 
able t(;irn ; m hicli admitting tlie n)ention of that other 
port; of the art of medicine, the usie of internal remediies^ 
Iji^ bus ti^erc^brp spoken in its praise : Helen is brotij*' 
in, giving Tclcmachus a preparation of opium ; whii 

* Medici na — ^Tn)janis temporibus clara — vulnerum tsunen dwi- 
taxat semediis. Nat. llist. 1. xxix. cap. i. Celsus too talks In tlie 
same stvain : — Quos tumen lionierus pod in pcstilentin, peqoe'iJi 
variis generibus morborum illiquid, attulisse auxilii/ sed viilneribttl 
t-'intuiniuodo ferro Sc medicumeiitis medcri solitos esse prpposqil 
-Kx quo upparct has partes pjedicii^a) «o/a<ab his esse tentatIis,easoijp-' 
ei$ervelii8tissiinas. Dc Mediciiia, lib. i. Praef. 

f — llomerum poetam inulttscium, vel potius cimctarum rtnm 
adprime pcriivm, — And again: Ut oynnis tetustatis certimmvt avclor 
llomerusdocet. This was said by Apuleius, a very celebra^d plft- 
tonic philosopher^ in u juridical defence of himself before a procond 
of Africa. 

the 



iG pSoiejE tetls' usi she had fi'om PorydaiiirtdV the wiifr of - 
Iirm \h*6 Esryptian',' whose coiiiArV' aboihnted" inth irtife- 



*A»»8f WTTCJv* S yap lionioifc^ iWi yiyit^ns *- 

lerc then is an cx[>i*ess tcslimosiy much earlier tlian tlio 
ine of Homer, for the, I^qjptian phyisicians practicing 
ibte than sui"gcry; which wa^ the thinij to be proved. 

Our aiuthor gGx3s on : In the days of Pythagoras the 
?arncd began to Jynn rules of diet J or the prcsi^rvaiion 
f. health, and to prescribe in this point to sick persons. 
Hhs is founded on ^tho.. rules, of diet observed ii> tJie 
?ythagoric sdidol. There setjms , to be something 
trangely pf^rversc in. tliis writer's way of arguing; — In 
he case of tlie Egyptran regimen, though it be expressly 
leiivered by the Greek writer^ a2> a medicinal one, yet 
)y reason of some superstitions . in it, . our author will 
iave i to be ^z rciigious obserxahqe ; on the Contrary, 
his I^thagoric regiiijen, tiiough it be gehBrally repre- 
sented, and even by Jamblichus himself, ad a superstitious 
practice, yet. by reason of its healthfulnessj be will have 
to he ^7 course of physic^ 

-He; proceeds: — ^JifPPOCRATJss Jbegan the pi^kctice iff 
"cisiting sick-bed patient s^ and prescribed medicines zvitk 
success J or their distempers. lor which, Ph'iiy is again 
Quoted : who does hidced say he was the foun&er'of the 
clinic sect: but it is strange he should "isay so; since 
Hipjiocrdtes himself, in numerous places of his writings, 
has informed us that it was founded long before. llis 
tract Dc diceta hi dcuiis bciiiris in this ihaniler : ** lliose 
* who have collected what we call the cnidian sex- 
** TEXCEs, have accurately enough registered the va- 

fMrifcr 
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' ^' tknis syaiptoms or aflcclions in the sevtral dUtempera, ; 
V. with, the causes q{ some of tbeni : tlius far mif^t 

' ** be weirpcrformed by a vrritei- who was no phystciih, 
"if so it wcrej'that he carefully examined each i* 
" tient about '^us scvcntl afiectiona. But irhat a pby- 
" sidaii should previously be well instructed in, am 
" what. ire cannot learn from hb patient, that, few tie 
" most part, is omitted in thb work ; some things in thk 
" place, odicrs in that; eeveral of which are very 
** useful to be known in the art of judging by signs. As 
" to what b said of judging by signs, or how the cure 
"' aliould be attempted, I think very differently from 
" them. And it b not in tliis particular only tluit they 
"■ Imve not my approbation : I as little like their prf«;- 
" lice in using so small a number of medicines ; for tbe 
** greatest part they mention, except in acute dbtempera, 

. '* are pui^atives, and whey, and milk for the tune: 
" indeed, were tliesc medicines proper lor the dbtemgen 
'* to which they direct tliem to be applied, I should think 
" them woithy of double praise for being able to attaia 
" their purpose so easily. But this I do not appre- 
" hend to be the case : however, those who have sines 
" revised and new-modelled these iffltfttiCM, have^hcMi 
*' much more of the physician in thar prescriptions*'" 
From this long passage wc may iairly draw the^ coD' 
elusions : )■ Ihat there was a physic-scboot at Cnidus: 
this appears from the sentences collected iHtder iu 
name. a. That the Cnidiau school was derived fitxn 
the Egyptbn : this appears from their sole use of- en* 
cuants, in all but acute (^stempers. 3. That. i(. vse 

* 0> io^fi^'fl'f rat KNIAIAS icXuttJix FNIIM^, !■«>• fill 

woiii fntt i-riSaiw niri^r ^ «;«. ^}, th1i'»-.> i^ jii IrlfJf fc- Himlt ifUl. i 
ivP/fi^m, li iZ Va^a Twi itafi.Mit ■■ar" wtt'ials, ixgik mitxfini' ] 
ixiffit a vrfOMlafUiSiii tii tar Inl^t, fin fiiytiiiy ti KUftnA^, TiJ]fvim.J 
voXAb oajTiflar oAK^ i> oUiifii iij i9r«gu{»'»a iJiU >t Tt'ifiafe'K. iiwnn 
Ji i< Tikftaivf ^V^Vi M( j^^ ixara t-tipiui, it TMTiiid'i ■t^>i» &)(<>»il 
yitifKti, % i( iuTivi ixi^ura,!' i^ i ftartt ^b ruTn i* i«Kiiwt '«M nj 
^ Myttiri Tcr tifid^si .tiien axiirit iyjitHa' t* 7B{ ^?\iTf» (tiTi'iinJI 
'. ,tl^aiimf, wAtir .TWf c^iuvt litut, fajfiiuiB iAnl^fxa JtJaiat, |^ ijff'i ^A 
y«^i If r>l> «f»ttiT>?<ii>' ni ftir tt raiiTB ayaBs i)r> k^ Bjfll{«JlB «r»l 
' Nfo^fMwiii if' «^> nm^iutt f.feiBi, viAt/ fu ojisTM fJCn** <■* *>' Mid 
io'tlB HnifiiB ifi' ri^* ^,¥X ''JMjJltfj ^ **' JJMW WJMiBMliBM&^B 
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now of considerable standing ; having had a refon^ in 
tiie tei^chmg of more able practitioners. 4. And lastly^ 
' which is most to the point; that the physidans of this 
school were of the «}inic sect; it being impossible thev 
" should compose such -a work as Hippocrates here crF- 
ticizes, M'ithout ' a constant attendance on the sick-bed : 
and therefbi^ Hippij^tesr' Was not the founder of this 
sect, as Pliny; and our authbi^ after him, supposed.-^ 
But, for the Wtablished state of' physic, its study as an 
art, and' its practice as a profession, 'when HippoorAes. 
made so superior a figure, we have tiie full evidence ' of 
' Herodotus, his contemporary; who tells us, that in tlie 
' Him^ of Darius Hystaspis the physic school at- Crotona 
'' 'tras' esteemed by the Greeks first in reputation ; tod 
that, at Cyrene, second*; which both implies,, that 
these were of considerable standing, and that there Were 
many others : and if Galen may be believed, who, 
; though a late writer, was yet a very competent judge, there 
were many others -|- : so that Hippocrates was so far 
'' from being the first that visited sick-beds, and prescribed 
with success in distemperS) that he was not even the first 
* amongst the Greeks. The truth of the matter is tliis, 
the mvine old man (as his disdples have been wont to 
call him) so greatly eclipsed all that went before him, 
that, as posterity esteemed his works the canon, so they 
esteemed him the father of medicine : And this was the 
humour of antiquity. The same eminence in poetry 
; made them regard Homer as the founder of his art, 
though they who penetrate into the perfection of his com* 
positions, understand that nothing is more unlikely. 
&it what is strange in this matter is, that the writer 
should think it evidence enough to bring in Pliny speaking 
of Hippocrates as the. first amongst the Greeks who 
prescribed to sick-beds with success, for the coafutation 
. oT Herodotus (contemporary with Hippocrates) in 'what 
he says of the pharmaceutic part of medicine, as an 
ancient practice in Egypt 

But all the writer's errors in this discourse seem to 
proceed from a wrong assumption, that the dieetetic 

*fX\x^cc iltdi, itvrt^oi ^h KvfiitttT^h lib. iii.'C. 111. 

t Weill. Medehdi,* lib. i- 

jnaiicine 
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riw^IiciQe \ya.s, in order of tiuiCy before , f he .|)^|Bifma- 
cQi^tic :. and the greater simplicity of ,f lie llr&t uiqtEod 
; 3c<^]S.t0:l>uvc I(?d hini into tliis luist^kc: — In, the df^ 
'i^^ i\ifithagora.\.^sh he, ihc learned bcganiojopti rj^ 
]^f. /^<it /^'' ^''^' prcsaTaliov of health ; .(md,m il^is^ig^ 
i:WU'di 'ihC] pXiiCi.cc of' the anciciii .Jtfdian p/iifs^fiahs; 
r tht:j/ fUilmvourit' *t- ciirc disiaupcrs hy o. ditt^ xcgjipgn^ 
. Ifuf jhejf gave no }wy.^'if.\ Ilippacraiaf b^an Jtlie.!pr9C' 
• r.tke oj'viiitwg j^ic'i-uaJs pntientSi and prcsa^ibed'^mfA- 
: CiHCJfxoith s'uccL'^A for thai dixtiMpers* T^i^'$ Ithmky 
j r/Liis ihfi progress ofphysic.-^l held. the. mattcirto'be 
; Ju^t jiitlierw ise ; and llmt» of tlie three parts .of med&aQe> 
flhe CHiRURGic, the pharmaceutic, and thV bW 
. TJ^i'ic; \h^diatetlc\\'d^i\\e. last in use ; as tlie c^i/yo^/c 
'.:i ^^vaS) in all likclilipod, the first. In the tarly age& of 
..i/jlong. lite and tcnnperancc,. ujcn were still subject^ to_^the 
Mcoinmon accidents of wounds, bruises^ ancl disJocaJUons ; 
•vthi.s would soon raise . surgery .into ap.^ait : agreSUy 
. to Uhs $up{Kisition, we jnay observe, jtluit.S^xtu9,fn]« 
:...piiicus dci ivcs , i^tlf Of, a piiysician, from lo;, a .dart or 
i .aiTow ; the i^rst ^attack u|)on., the huiQun specie^, bping 
of this more violent sort. Nor wuiJ pl{an?utcy ^sa,hx 
: behind as ^omc .may imagine ,; nature iti'.clf often epses a 
; too great veplctioft by an extraordinary cvuct^aUon j ^tlA 
:. .natural remedy (whose good. effects as .^leiy are ijifpie-' 
I.: diutely fclt^are easily understood) vvould te.acU'ipcin to 
'I.: seek an artificial one, \\lieD nature was not at 'hiina to- 
j .'>relieve. But tlic very early invention of. p^arip,a(^ » 
^-...iurthcr^ sCen from . tliat .superstition of anti^uityi vjoidi 
fi.'inade iwedicinc \X\q gift of the Gods. Por,,wlia^' mc- 
-ij^cine do they mean? It. could noLbe,spt)ang,aJrac* 
:.i.:tiH*e, or closing the lips of a wound ; niiich less jff re- 
■ii. pwlar^diet. It cfMild be nol;lnngthen but pharmacy;, and 
.. .thi9,.both in, the invention and o[>eration^ had.. aU the 
i. • advanta^^s foj* niakinij; its fortune : . First, it waa npi the 
; issue of Study, butof cliancc ; the cause pf which .^ out 
of sight: but what men understand not, tliey , gpn^rally 
J .fiscFibe to superior a^cncv. It. Mas believed, even so 
ruJate as thg time of Alexander* that the Gods coi^iuw 
to , enrich . the physical dispc^nsatory. Secondly, there 
^03 spmethihi!; as Qxlraordinary in the operation QS io 

^ Cicuro de Diviii. lib. ii. c. (56. 
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*' the rovehtion, Phartnacy \s divided into the tvrd'sitBeral 

claj6jse3 of evacuants" and alttratives ; the moat eiiic^ous 
^'of these' latter, comtaonly calki'Specj/ics^ not wcwrking 

{)y any visible eJBfec^ts of evacuation, do their business 
^^ ike a cBarm. Tlius, as the general notion of the diviiiei 

^on^al' of medicine made thc[iaticnt vei'y superstitious *, 
1' go the secret operation of alteratives iiiclined the prac- 

tiser to.the same imbecility. 'Hence ft is that so much 

ofthis folly' hatli overrun the* art of medicine in all e^aJ. 
,. Now the bestowing tlie origin of pharmacy in this manner, 
, is jabiihdantly sufficient to prove its high antiquity ; for 
.^fhe^Ancientd gave w6thingto the Gods of whose original 
. tfiey liad any recoixls J but where the memory of the 
^ invention was lost, a^ of seed-corn, wine, writing, civil 
., aocjety, &c. "there, the Gods seized the pioperty, -by 
^ feat kmd of right, which' gives strays to the lord of the 

ihaiior'f'. 

. But now the /diatetic medicine had a very low originaL 

*''''"'* '"lit* r* • 1 

. and a well-known man for its autlior; a man worth a 

. whole dozen of heathen gods, even the great IIippo- 

;^ CRATES himself: and this we learn from tlie sufest 

evidence, his own writings. In his tract de Vtteri Me- 

]^(£fihuZy he expressly says, that medicine tt?^* <?^fl- 

. olishtd Jrom the most early times \ ; meaning, as the 

context shews. Pharmacy : but where he speaks soon 

^ fifter in. the same tract of the dicefetic medicine (which 

he calls rixym i liilftxif, as the pharmaceutic above, lnlp*xw 

iBuhstantively) he says, the art of medicine tvds^ 

neither found oiit in thd most early times, nor sought 

after ||. And in his de diata in acutis, he tells us, That 

the andents (meaning all who had preceded him) wrote 

nothing of^t worthy notice ; and that, fwtwithstandin 
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.. * Piis primum inventores suof ' assignavit, & coelodicavit^-nec- 
jion ^ iiodle multifuriani ab oraculit medicina petitur. Pliii. N. H. 
L xxix, Procem. 

t The Habbins, amongst their other pagan conceits, adopted this; 
^d taught that God himself instructed Adam in the art of medicine ;^ 
•P-" Et ductus Adam^ per omnes Paradisi semitas vidit omne lignum, 
*' arbores, plantas, & hipides, 8c docuit eum Dominus omiierti na- 
•f. turam eoruin, ad sanundum omnera dolorem &■ iniinnitatenh" 
R« lUjenezra. Which, however, shews their opinion of tho high 
l^itiquity of the art. • . . ^ , 

X — »>;1p*x»j ^i Vfuvid woi>.tth vwap^H. r. iii. ■* ^ ^ ; 
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it was matter of vast nwmepU, they hail iniirebf 
imttcd ity although tftey bere not ignorant of the ftn- 
merous subuivisiom into tht species of distempers, nor of 
the various shapes atui appearances of each *. Hcoocf it 
appears, that, before ttie time of Hippocrates, the vi- 
siting of iiick-beds and prescribing nie(]iciiie& were io 
practice; but that the diaEitetic medicine, as an or^ 
Has intirely unknown t so that had Pliny called Hippo- 
crates tlie author of tlii^, instead of the founder of the 
clinic sect, ho had come much nearer to the truth. 

liut without this evidence we might reasonably cofk' 
elude, even fr>m tlie nature of the thing, tb.Qt the ifif^ 
tctic was the latcct cffo« t of the art of medicine. FoTp 
!• The cure ii perfonns is slow and tediMia, and ton- 
sequently it wouhl not be tliougl^t of, at least not 
employed, till the cjuick and powcriul operation of the 
pliarmaceutic fnhich ^s thciorore most obvious to use) 
iiad been fouiiJ to be iuctlectual. . 2. I'o apply the 
diietctic mcdicin^^ Avitli any 'le<;rec of safety orsucccSi: 
there is need ol a ihoiou-h knowledge of the animal 
economy, and of its many various complexions; idlh 
long experience in the nature and 'f lalitics of alinaentti 
and tiieir ditlercnt etfects on different habits and consfr 
"lutiousf. But tlie art of medicine must have made 
some considerable progress before tliese acquireineats i^ 
were to be expec.od in its professors. 

If I have been longer thqxi ordinary on this subj^ it 
should be consiciercd, tliat the clearing up the state d 
the Egvptiaa medicine is a matter of importance ; ftr if 
the practice, in tlie time of Joseph, was what the Greek 

TCI p(.iy% Turo «ra^^Kay. raq [asp f o( ^eoXvlfowimf t*( U iumfm^t TW tW^ 

t^ fnv tBoy^xicxi^iivt onuTiut ix. r,yi>oiif, cap. ii. 




upuyxin^ k) iix^rtV uv^puvfiirX ^iT yap litifacriieu rit Tt ft^yMJ#fff^<I 
ypl TJc* Givuyny a(psnciearbai rote* c$ ucutuvif, •««( }Qn trp(^f — — m.— 
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' vwaterat;mpresent it,.a3 1 -tliink I have sh^wa '^ ii^as, 
otMn duslitpic sj^ms absolutely decisive fipr tiie^iugh^n- 
V* l^ni^, of dkigypt ; and*Xl^€vlcanuHl person b, byj^^ptbesis 
! Ijm^i in 'my way, it was. incuml)ent on iu(2 to re* 

J'- •»!¥• .We 'come, in the last place, to ttie funeral 

''*RPFEs <of Egypt; which Herodotus (Jcscribea , in this 

'liMnnfer : -* Their mournings and/rites of sepulture -are 

'*•' of this kind: When any considerable iperson ia the 

^ family dies, all the females of that family besmear 

^"^* tlieir heads or faces with loam and njire ; and so, 

^ leaving the dead body in t!}c hands of the domestics, 

f =" march in procession through the city, with their gar- 

' *^ ments close girt about tliem, their breasts laid open, 

* " beating themselves ; and all their Relations attendip^g. 

" In an opposite procession appear the males, close 

^' girt likewise, and undergoing the same discipline. 

'*' WTien this is over, they carry the body to be salted 2 

?* tiiere are men appointed for tWs business, who make 

' '•' it liieir trade and employment : — ^^fhey tirst of all draw 

' * out the brain, with a hooked iron, through the nosbrils, 

•*^Ti— after this they hide it in nitre for the spac^ of 

t^*'SivKNTY DAYS, and longer it is not lawful to keep 

'"" it salted*.'' Diodorus agrees witli Herodotus in all 

''4he*erfsential circumstances of mourning and embalming. 

In this last he seems to vary in one particular : " Tiiey 

' -*' then anoint the whole body with the gum. or resin of 

"■cedar, and of other plants, with great cost and care> 

■ •** fot" ABOVE THIRTY DAYS; and afterwards seasoning 

' •" it with myrrh, cinnamon, and other spices,: not only 

" proper to preserve the body for a long time, but to 

" give it a grateful odour, they deliver it to the rela- 

* Qfift H M^ rtUfau a(piuf, tla) cti^t* rcXffi, at a^oyirSlai. ix tu» 
^tkw9 a»fi^9r4^ ri .t»( t^ >^6y^ i}, to Sf)^t/ yi»^ moiv to fx t^v ^ix^i/^vv 
farmv lurr vy ivXuaeSo tn* xc^aXiiir mtiTiu it t^ to w^oo-wttov' xavihioc h 
ToTn o»x9t«(9'» Xnriurai toy v^k^p* aZruk oiva t^v iBuXiv r^o(p»ffAttat, rvv 
nUeu iiTB^v^iAttxh ' a^ (paimjen t«( fxcc^ttq* Qvv ^i &(ph at ^poaifzHa'ai 
«)5#«u» fTf^i^i> i\ «*.. at^pn rvvflovlai, ifnCuG-f^ifi x^ tfToi* . I^c^y 01 
^taSra .wot^vah, Srw U t^i* rdpi^tvffiP .kofjii^iio't. "Elal ^\ 01 i'^*\avrS 
'^99if^utAimUuj 9^ fi^tyit i%&c( ravrr,9. — Vfura fjLiif 'ffxcXtS <nofo^ ^^a 
'^m'fiyitSii^at9-^$imyftc-t top iyxi^aXoft ^c. Tavra ^t tnin^aplti, Ta^i- 

'X^MVft ^irM> *jipt/4^ff4l(. 19/a^A( f«^O/A9X0v7a* W^fVmf it TUTtMP. eK^ t^ifi 

Tti^iX^vM. lib. ii. cap. 85, 86. • » 

••»'V^oi..IV. I " tions," 
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" tions*," S^. All this operose circumstance of em- 
balming, scripture history confirms and explains-; ind 
not only so, but reconciles the seemin^y dfffimnt 
accounts of the t^vo Greek writers, concerning the num* 
ber of clays, during which the body remained with the 
embalmers : ^* And the physicians," says Moses, *• cm- 
" balmed Israel; and forty days were fulfilled for 
" him (for so are fulfilled the days of those which are 
*' embalmed) and the Egyptians mourned for. him 

•* THREESCORE AND TEN DAYS'f.'' NoW WC ieam 

from the two Greek historians, that the time of mourn- 
ing was while the body remained with tiie embalmers^ 
which Herodotus tells us was seventy days: this ex- 
plains why the Egyptians mourned for Israel threescore 
and ten days. During this time the body lay in nitre; 
the use of which was to dry up all its superfluous and j 
noxious moisture:};; and when, in the compass of thirty i 
days^ this was reasonably well effected, the remainii]^ | 
forty, the c^* rfAtpui vXtlu^ rSif rficixoila of Diodorus^ 
were employed in anointing it with gums and spices to 
preserve it, which was the proper embalming. And 
this explains the meaning of the forty days which itfcn 
fulJUkd for Israel, being the days of those that en 
embalmed. Thus the two Greek writers are reconciled; 
and they and Scripture mutually explained and wp- 
ported by one another. 

But if it should be said, that though Moses here 
mentions embalming, yet the practice was not so com- 
xnon as the Greek historians represent it, till many ages 
after; I reply, that the company of Ishmaelitish mer- 
chants with their camels bearing spicery, bairn, and 
myrrh, to carry down into Egypt ||, clearly shews, that 
embalming was at this time become a general practice. 

On the whole, what stronger evidence can any one 
require of a rich and powerrul monarchy, than whiat 



* KaBoha H mat to ctifjuc to fAU m^uw Ksj|^*« x«» Tiaiv «A\ok infU- 




t Gen. L 2, 3. 

1 T«( Si era^Kc^ to MTftr utR^t.'fim^ H«rodoC p. 119; 
;| Gen. xxxvii. 25. 

hatb 
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hath be€» here given? — ScripixiFe describes Egypt un- 
.der tliat condition, in the times of the Patriarchs, and 
:the egression of their posterity : the Greek writers not 
only subscribe to this high antiquity, but support their 
testinK)ny by a minute detail of customs and manners 
then in use, which could belong only to a large and well 
polided kingdcHn; and tliese again are distinctly con- 
firmed by ibe circumstantial history of Moses: 

But it is riot only in what they agree, but likewise in 
what they differ, that sacred and profane accounts are 
mutually supported, and the high antiquity of Egypt • 
established. To give one instance : Diodorus expressl v 
tells us, that tie lands were dvvidecl between the kmg\ the 
priests, and the soldiery * ; and Moses (speaking of the 
Egyptian famine and its effects) as expressly says, that 
they were divided between the kingy the priests j and the 
people'^. Now as contrary as these two accounts look, 
it will be found, upon comparing them, that Diodorus 
fiilly supports all that Moses hath delivered concerning 
this matter. Moses tells us, that before the famine» 
all the lands^ of Egypt were in the hands of the king, the 
priests, and the people ; but that this national calamity 
made a great revolution in property, and brought the 
whole possessions of the people into the king's hands ; 
which must needs make a prodigious accession of power 
to the crown. But Joseph, in whom the offices of 
^minister and patriot supported each other, and jointly 
concurred to the pubUc service J, prevented for some 
time the iH effects of this accession, by his jfajrming out 
the new domain to the old proprietors, on very easy 
conditions. We may well suppose this wise disposition 
to continue till that new king arose, who knew not Jo>- 
9eph II ; that is, would obliterate his memory, as averse 
to his system of policy 5[. He, as appears from Scrip- 
ture, greatly affected a despotic government ; to i^upport 

• L. i* BibL t Gren. xlvii. 

I See note{N] at the end of thi^ Book. || Exod. i, 8. 

ijj Id this sense is the phrase frequently used in Scripture, as 
Judges ii. lo,— " And there arose another generation ^fter them, 
*< which knfm not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had done 
** for Israel,"*— Here, knew noty can only signify despised, set at 
nought, 

1 2 viVvsSa, 
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• 

which, he first cstahlished, as I collect, a standing mi- 
litia ; and endowed it with the lands foraierly the peo- 
])le's ; who now iK^Ciunc a kind of Villains to this orHer, 
w hich resembled the Zainis and Timariots of the Turkish 
empire; and were obli<Te<l to personal service: this, aiid 
the priesthood, l)ein}» the orders of nobilit)' in this power- 
ful empire ; ami so considerable they were, that out of 
either of tliem, indifferently, as we observed before, 
their kings were taken and elected. Thus the property 
of Egypt became at length divided in the manner, tlie 
Sicilian relates: and it is remarkable, that fi'om this 
time, and not till now, we hear in Scripture of a stand- 
ing militia*, and of the kings six hundred chosen 
cliariots, S^x. 

SECT. IV. 

HAVING thus proved the high antiquity of Egj^pt 
from the concurrent testimony of sacred and profane 
.history; I go on, as I proposed- to evince the same from 
internal evidence; taken from the original use of their so 
much celebrated Hieroglyphics. 

But to give this argument its due force, it will be ne- 
cessary to trace up hieroglyphic writing to its original; 
which a general mistake concerning its primeval use hath 
rendered extremely difficult. The mistake I mean, is 
that which makes the hieroglyphics to be invented by 
the Egj'ptian priests, in order to hide and secrete their 
wisdom fi'om tl^ knowledge of the vulgar f: a ihistake 
which hath involved this part of ancient learning in much 
' obscurity and confusion, 

L 

Men soon found out two Avays of communicating thek 
thoughts to one another ; the first by sounds, and the 
second by figures: for there being frequent occasion 
to have their conceptions either perpetuated, or com- 
municated at a distance, the way of figures or charac- 
ters waiB next thought upon, after sounds (which were 
momentary and confined), to make their conception3 
lasting and extensive. 

* Exod. xiv.. 8, 9, 

t See note [O] at the end of this Book. 

The 
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Tlie first and most natural way of communicating our 
thoughts by marks or figures, is by tracing out the 
images of things. So the early people, to express the 
idea of a man or horse, delineated the form of those 
animals. Thus the fii'st essay towards writing was a 
mere picture. 

I. We see an example of this amongst the Mkxic'ans, 
whose only method of recording their laws and history, was 
by a picture-writing*. Joseph Acosta tells us, that, when 
the inhabitants of the sea shore sent expresses to Mon- 
lez'jma with news of the first appearance of the Spanish 
navy on their coasts, tlie advice-6 were deHneafed in large 
pani tings, upon cloth •f. The same writer gives us, 
in another place, a more particular account of tlii.< 
sort of painting : *' One of our company of Jesus (says 
he) a man of much experience and discernment, as- 
sembled in the province of Mexico the Ancients of 
Tuscuco, Tulla, and Mexico; who, in a, long con- 
ference held with him, shewed him their records, his- 
tories, and calendars ; things very worthy notice, as 
containing their figures and hieroglyphics, by which 
they painted their conceptions in the following manner : 
" things that have a bodily shape w^ere represented by 
'* their proper figures ; and those which have none, by 
^* other significative characters : and thus Ihey writ or 
'* painted every thing they had occasion to express. — 
•* For my own satisfaction I had the curiosity to inspect 
'* a paternoster, an avemaria, the creed, and a general 

* In diflfetto di lettere usarono gl' In^'egnosi Mexican! figure, e 
Qeroglificiy per significur le fose corporee, che ban figura ; e per lo 
•imanente, altri caratteri propri : e in tal modo segnayano, a pro 
iella posierita, tutte le cose accadute. Per ragion d'esemplo per 
dgnificare V entrata degli Spagnuoli dipinsero un' uomo col cappello, 
; colla veste rossa, nel segno di Canna eh' era proprio di quell' anno, 
jiro del Mondo del Dottor D. Gio Fr. Gemelli Careri, torn, sesto. 
Ir*. Nuova Spagna. cap. vi. p. 37. 

f — Quando era caso de importaucia lleuauana a los Senores de 
Mexico pintado el negocio de que les querian informar; como lo 
lizieron quando aparecieron los primeros navios 4e Espaiioles, y 
[uaudo fuejon a tomar aToponchan. Acosta's Hist, of the Indies, 
^adr. 1608. 4to. lib. vi. cap. 10.: — Con este recado fuerona Mexico 
08 de la costa Ileuando pintado en unos panos todo quanto auian 
isto, y los navios, y bonibres, y su figura, y juntamcnte las piedras 
lie les auien dado. Lib. vii. cap. 24. 

I 3 ^' cowfev 
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'' confession*, written in this manner by the Indisms: 
** — To signify these words, / a sinner confess wjfselfy 
V they painted an Indian on his knees before a reii^ous in 
'* the act of one confessing ; and then for this, To God 
" alrriightyj they painted three faces adorned with 
** crowns, representing the Trinity ; and, To the gkh 
" rioHs virgin Mary^ they delineated the visage of our 
" Lady, i^ith half a body, and the infant in her arms; 
" To St. Peter and St. Paul, two heads irradiated, 
" together with the keys and sword, S^x. — In Peru I 
^^ have seen an Indian bring to the confessional a con^ 
** fession of all his sins written in the same way, by pic- 
*^ ture and characters ; portray big every one of the ten 
" commandments after a certain manner -f ." 

There is yet extant a very curious specimen of this Ame- 
rican picture-writing, made by a Mexican author : and 
deciphered by him m that language, after the Spaniards 
had taught him letters ; the explanation was afterwards 
translated into Spanish, and, from thence, into English. 
Purchas has given us this work engraved, and the ex- 
planations annexed. The manner of its comii^ into his 

♦ Acosta'B words are,— — ^ ^ymbolo y la confession general ; which 
Purchas has translated, — and symbol or geiieral confession of our faith, 
Thi^ is wrong : hy la cortfession general is meant a general confession 
of sihs, a formulary very different from the creed, 

t Vna de los de nuestra Compania de Jesns, homhre muy platico 
y diesVro, junto en la provincia de Mexico a los Ancianos de Tuseacb,y 
de Tullay^y de Mexico, y confirio mucho con oUos, y le monstraron sus 
Lihrerias; y sus Historias, y Kalendarios, cosa mucho de Ver. Porque 
tenian sur figuras, y Hieroglyficas con que pintauam los cosas en esta 
forma, que los cosas que tenian fignras, las poniancon sus propriasYma- 
gines, y para las cosas que no auia Ymagen propria tenian otros carac- 
teres significatiuos de acquello, y con este modo figurauam quaoto 
queriam — e yo he visto para satisraserme eii csta parte, las Oraciones 
del Pater Noster, y Ave Maria, y Symholo^ y la Confession general, en 

el tpodo dicho de Indios. Para significar Aqnella paiabra, Yo pe- 

cador me canfiesso, pintan un Indio hincado de rodillas a los pies de 
un Religioso ; como que se confiessa ; y hiego para aquella, A Dios 
todo poaeroso, pintan tres caras con sus coronas, al modo de la 
Trinidad ; y ala gloriosa Virgen Maria^ pintan un rostro de nuesfira 
Senora, y medl^ cuerpo con un Niiio ; y a San Pedro y a San Fabk 
dos cabepas con coronas, y unas llaues, y una espada. — Por la misma 
forma de pinturas y caracteres vi en el Piru escrite la confession 
que de todos sus pecados un Indio traya para confessarse. Pio* 
dando cada uno de los diez mandamientos por cierto modo.— 'Li^* 
Yi. cap. 7. 

hands 
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hands is curious *. It is in three parts ; the first is a 
history of the Mexican empire ; the second, a tribute-roll 
of the several tributes which each conquered town or pro- 
vince paid into the royal treasury ; and the tbird^ a digest 
o£ their civil law, the . largest branch of which was, dc 

This was the firsts and most simple way of recording 
theii* conceptions -f ; obvious to every one, and common 
not only to the NortJi as well as South Americans, but 
to all mankind J. 
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* " Reader, I here present thee with the choicest of my jewels, 

&c. a politic, ^faic, ecclesiastic, economic history, with just 

*' distinction of time. — The Spanish governor having, with some dif- 
iculty, obtained the book of the Indians, with Mexican interpre- 
tations of the pictures (but ten days before the departure of the 
flbips) committed the same to one skilful in the Mexican language, 
to be intCi preted ; who in a very plain style, and verbatim, per- 
'* formed the same.' This history tbus written, sent to Charles V. 
*' emperor, was, together with the ship that carried it, taken by 
^' French -wen of war; from whom Andrew Thevet, the French 
k!ng'« geographer, obtained the same. After whose death master 
Hakluyt (then ehaplaine to the English embassadour in France) 
** b( ught the same for twenty French crowns ; and procured master 
^' Michael Locke, in Sir Walter Raleigh's name, to translate it. 
'* It seems that none were willing to be at the cost of cutting the 
^ pictures, and so it remained amongst his papers till his death : 
^ whereby (according to his last will in that kind) I became pos- 
'* sessour thereof, and have obtained, with much earnestness, the 
^< putting ttereof for the press." Purchag's Pilgr. 3d part, p. 1065, 
1066. [See Plate L] 

-f Quant aiEK caracteres, ils n^en avoient point : et ils y suppleoient 
pai" ^^s especes d' bieioglyphes. Charlevoix of the Northern Ame- 
ricans, vol. y. p. 299. Lafitau gives us a specimen of these hie- 
roglyphics. [See Plate II.] 

t The same kind of characters Stahlenberg found upon rocks in 
Siberia in the province of Permia, land near the river Jenesei. Of 
which he has given a drawing. [See Plate III.] Th6 author De 
Vet. lit. Iiunn*-Scyth. p. 15. seems to admire this natural expres- 
sion of things, as some uncommon stretch ofaovention. ^* Miratus 
'' ego saepe fui caupones idiotas ([nempe in Hungaria) istis, quibus 
** aliquid credere hujusmodi ficto charactere inter debitores non 
*' adscribere tantum, sed longioris etiam temporis intervallo post, 
** non secus, quam si alphabethario scribeudi genere adnotati fuis- 
*' sent, promere, debitamque summam & rationes indicare potuisse ; 
*' ita si debitor miles est, rudi quadam linea frameam aut pugionem 
*' pingebant; si faber, malleum aut securim: si auriga, flagrum, 
*' atque sic porro." 

I 4 \l. ^wX 
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IT. 

But the inconvcniencies attending the too great bulk 
of tlie volume in writings of ttiis kind, would soon set the 
more ingenious and better civilized people upon con- 
triving methods to abrid^re their characters : and of all 
the improvements of this kind, that which was invented 
by the Egyptians, and called Hieroglyphics, was 
by far the most celebrated. By this contrivance, that 
vritinsj, which amongst tlie Mexicans was only a simple 
painting, became in Egypt a pictured character*. 

This abridgment was of three kinds ; and, as appears 
from the more or less art employed in the contrivance 
of each, made by due degrees ; and at three difi'crent 
periods. 

1 . The first way was, To make the principal circufn- 
stance in the subject stand for the whole. Thus Mhen 
they would describe a battle, or two armies in anay, 
they painted (as we learn from that admirable fragment 
of antiquity, the hieroglyphics of Horapollo) two hands, 
one holding a shield, and the other a bow f ; when a 
tumult, or popular insurrection, — an armed man casting 
a?Tozt's J i when a siege, — a scaling ladder ||. This was 
of the utmost simplicity; and, consequently, we must 
suppose it the earliest way of turning painting into aa 
hieroglyphic; that is, making it a picture-character. 
And this is what we shall hereafter distinguish by the 
name of the curiologic hieroglyphic. 

2. The second, and more artful method of contrac- 
tion, was by putting the instrument of the thing, whether 
real or metaphorical, for the thing itself. Thus an ey^> 
eminently placed, was designed to represent God's 
omniscience^; an eye and sceptre, to represent a mo -^ 
narch ** j a swordy their cruel tyrant Ochus ft • ^ 
ship and pilots the governor of the universe :|;:|:. An 
this is what we shall call the tropical HiEROGtr-^ 

PHIC, 

♦ Se« Plate IV. 

t HorapoU. Hierogl. lib. ii. cap, 5. £d. Com. De Pauw, Tt^J" 
ad Rhen. 17^7. 410. 

J Id. 1. ii. c. 12. II Id. 1. ii. c. 28. 

IT Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. v. ** Plutarch. Is. & Osir. ft W* ' 

}1 Jai^blichus* See note [PI at the end of this Book. 

^ Their 
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3. Their third, and still more artificial method of 
•idg^ng picture-writing, was, by making one tiling, to 
ndfof\ or represent (mother^ where (tiiy quaint re- 
iblance or analogy^ in the representative^ could be 
lectedfrom their observations of nature^ or their tra- 
icnal superstitions. And this wa» their symbolic 

KROGLYIMIIC. 

Sometimes it was founded in their observations on the 
m, or on the real or imaginary natures and qualities, 
Beinus. Thus the universe was dcsitrncd by a serpent 
a circle^ whose variegated spots signiried the stars * ; 
J the sun-rise by the two eyes of the crocodilcy because 
'y seem to emerge from its head + ; a widow who 
ver admits a second mate, by a black pigeon J ; one 
ad of a fever, contracted by the over great solar heat, 
a blind scaraboius || ; a client flying for relief to his 
tron, and finding none, by a sparrow and owl % ; a 
ig inexorable, and estranged from his people, by an 
ile ** ; a man who exposes his djildren through po- 
ity, by an hawk ft > ^ ^'i^ ^'^o hates her husband, 

children who injure their mother, by a viper '\:\,y one 
liatcd into the mysteries, and so under the obligation 

secrecy, by a grashopper || ||, which was tliought to 
ve no mouth. 

Sometimes again, this kind of liieroglyphic was de- 
ed fi'oiu the popular superstition. Thus he w^ho had 
rne his misfortunes with courage, and had at length 
amounted them, was signified by the hyaina ^% be- 
ase the skin of that animal, used as a defence in battle, 
3 supposed to make the wearer fearless and invul* 
rable. 

But it is not fi*om analogy alone (the force of which 
11 be seen more fully as we proceed), nor yet from 
i nature of the thing only (which in these enquiries is 
ieed the safest guide), that we conclude the hiero- 
y'phics now described to be an improvement of an 
rlicr picture-writing used by the Egyptians, and re- 

* Horap. Hierogl. 1. i. c. 2. t L. i. c. 68. J L. ii. c. 32. 

H L. ii. c. 41. % L. ii.c, 51. •* L.ii. c. 56. 

tt L. ii. c. 99, JJ L. ii. c, 59 & 60. l\\\ L. \\. c. ^<>, 
HIT L. ii. c. 72. 
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setnbling that of the Americans. Ancient history records 
the fact. We are told, in that exquisite tragment of 
Sanchoniatho, preserved by Eusebius, that '^ the God 
" Taautus, having imitated Ouranus's art of pictures 
*' writing *, drew, the portraits of the Gods Crofius, 
** Dagon, and the rest, and delineated the sacred cfaa- 
'* racters whicli formed the elements of this kind of wri- 
** ting -f- : for Cronus, particularly, he imagined these 
*' symbols of royalty, four eyes, two before, and two 
** behind ; of which, two were closed in slumber ; and 
on his shoulders four wings, two stretched out, as in 
the act of flight, and two contracted, as in repose. 
The first symbol signified that Cronus watched though 
he reposed, and reposed though he watched ; the 
second symbol of the wings signified, in like manner, 
that even when stationed he flew about, and, when 
*' flying, he yet remained stationed. To edch of the 
** other Gods he gave two wings on their shoulders J, as 
•* the Satellites of Cronus in his excursions ; who hfii 
*' likewise two wings on his head, to denote the t^o 
** principles of the mind, reason end passion \\." Here 
we see that Ouranus practised a kind of pictu]^e-writiog> 
which Taautus afterwards improved: Taautus, orThot^ 
was the Egyptian Mercury ; on which name and feifiily 
all the inventions of the various kinds of writing were 

* The original is, Upl S^ r&rt)t 0fo< Taaul#« fii/Aso-^ffi »^ t^i O^^i 
'which Vigerus thus translates, Todiftu^ vera Deus cum jam ante cceli 
imaginem cffinxisset ; and Cumberland^ But before these things the 
god Taauius having formerly imitated or represented Ouranus ; — ftit 
is wrong, fAti4,n<r»fjut^ rev Ov^tntlt signifies here, imitating the art, or 
practice, or example of Ouranus ; not painting his figure. So f\vr 
tarch. de Fort. Alex. 'HpaxXia MIMOYMAI n^ W^trU ^tiXS. 

f See note [Q] at the end of this Book. 

X Conformably to this account, the Etruscans and Greeks ocea- 
sionally gave wings to the Images oif all their Deities. 
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rery liberally bestowed : this, here meotioned, as the im* 
provement of Taautus^ being the very hieroglyphics above 
described: and that, as before practised by Ouranus, 
the same with the simple American paintings. 

Such then was the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic * ; 
and this the second mode of invention for record mg men's 
actions and conceptions; not, as hath been hitherto 
thought, a device of choice for secrecy, but an expe* 
dient of necessity, for popular use. 

III. 

But the obscurity which attended the scantiness of 
hieroglyphic characters, joined to the enormous bulk of 
picture volumes, set men upon contriving a third change 
m this kind of writing : of which the Chinese have given 
us a famous example. 

We have just observed, that the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphic was an improvement on a yet more ancient 
manner, resembling the rude picture-writing of the 
Mexicans; and that it joined contracted and arbitrarily 
instituted marks to images. The Chinese writing at 
length went still further; it threw out the images, and 
retained only the marks ; which they increased to a pro^ 
digious number. In this writing, every distinct idea 
has its proper mark ; and is, like every real character, 
whether formed by analogy or institution^ common to 
divers neighbouring nations, of different languages ^f*. 

The 

• See note [R] at the end of this Book. 

f — pero lo que se escrive en elia, en todas las lenguas se en* 
tiende, porque aunque las Provincias bo se entienden de palabra 
unaes a otras, mas pot escrito si, porque las letras o figiiras son unat 
mismas para todos, y significan lo uismo^ nias no tinen el mismo 
nombre ni prolacion, porque como he dicho son para denotar cosas 
y DO palabras, assi como en el exemplo de los numeros de guarismo 
que pose, se puede facUmente entender. De aqui tambien prorede, 

S[ne fiendo los Japones y Chinas, Naciones y lenguas tam difl'erentes 
een y entendien los unos las escrituras de los otros ; y si hablas sen 
lo qae leen, o escriven, poco ni mucho no se entenderian. E^tas 
pues son las letras y libros que usan los Chinos tan afamados en el 
mondo, &c. Acosta, lib. vi. cap. 5. 

Le» Caracteres de la Cochinchine, du Tongking, du Japon sont 
lea mim68 que ceux de la Chine, & signifient les m^mes chc^tse^^ satvs 
toutefois que ces Peuples en parlant, s' expriment de Vei ici^m^ %ox\.^* 
Aiiifi quoique Ub lac^^ soint triP'iiSewQtfiA, & c^u' V\% ut i^\xv&^«vv\. 
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The shapes anil fi-furcs of several of tliese marks, how- 
ever now disfjuiseii, do yet bc'trn)' their oriuinal to l)e 
frpni picture and images; as the reader may perceive, 
by castin:; his eye on the specimen given us by Kir-: 
cher * : for, that it is onlv a more contracted and 
refined hiero<j;lypbiC3^ we liave the concurrent testimony 
of the best wiitiTS on tlie arts and manners of this fa- 
mous (Kjople ; who inform us liow tlieir present writinij 
was deduced, tlirougli an earlier hieroglypliic, from the 
first simple way of painting the human conceptions f . 

But 

pas s'enteijHre les uns'les-^'utres en parlant;. ils s'entendent fort bicn 
en s'ecrivant, & tous lenrs Livres sont communs. Cos Ciu-acteres 
sont en cela comme des Chiffres d'arithmetique: plusicurs Nations 
s'en at* rvent : on leur dounc diffen^ns nonis ; mais ils signifient par 
tout la m6me chose — I'on compte jusqu'a qiiatre vingl inille dc c« 
Caracterfs. Dii Halde, Descr. de T Empire de la Chiue, (pm. ii- 
p. 226. fo\. ed. ^^ i 

* China I ttust rata, p. 227. & CEdipi JStgy^i&ci Theatram Hiero- 
glyphicuiil, p. 1-2. [See Plate v.] *. > 

t Primo siquidem ex omnibus rebus mundialiffus |Arimo8 Siruit cba- 
rac teres suos coostnixifse^ turn ex Chronicis ipsorum patet, tum ipsa 
characten^q^ -forma sat superque deiponstrat; siquidem non secus ac 
JE^piii ex animalibus, volucribus, repiilibus, piscihtis, hert^s^ arbo- 
rumque ramis, fiiniculis, filis^ punctis, circulis, simihbusque charhc- 
teres suos, a1i4tamen & ali4 ratione dtspositos formabant. Posterioret 
verd Sinx rerum experientia doctiores, cum magnam in tanta ani- 
malium plantarumque congerie confiisionem viderent, characteres 
hujusmodi vari^ figuratos, certis punctorum linearumque ductibus 
aemulati, in breviorein'methodum concinn^trunt, qui & in hunc usqae 
diem utuntur. — Pqito lilteras Sinx nulla ratione in Alpbabeti morem, 
uti cseteris nationibus consuetum est, dispositas, neque voces ex 
literis Ik syllabis compositas habent, sed singuli characteres singulis 
vocibus & nominibus respondent; adeoque tot characteribus opus 
babent, quos res sunt, quas per conceptum mentis exponere volunt. 
Kircheri China lUustrata, p. 226. 

Ah lieu d' Alphabet ils se sont servis au commencement de leur 
Monarchie, de Hieroglyphes. Ils en peint au lieu d'ecrire ; & par 
les images uaturelles des choses qu'ils fonnoient liir le papier ils 
tdchoient d'exprimer 8c de communiquer a;ox autres leurs id^es. 
Ainsi pour ecrire un oiseau, ils en peignoient la figure; 8c pour sig- 
nifier un forest, ils representoient plusieurs arbres ; un cercle vnaloit 
dire le Soleil, & an cfoissant la Lune. Cette nfianiere d'ecrire estoit 
non seulement imparfaite, mais encore tres incommode/— Ainsi les 
Chinois changerent peu i peu leur ecriture, et compoSerent des fi- 
gures plus simples, quoique moins naturelles, &c. — Le Comtf, Now. 
Meinoires sur VEtat Present de la Chine^ Tome prem. p. 256. Amst. 
1698. l2^ 
Des le commencement de \cvxt Moxkaxdivft, ils communiquoient 
leura id^es, en formant sur la papiex \«ft \m«L%<fe^ toXva^?\«^ ^t-^ ^Jbrws 
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which they most cultivated, or for which they were 
principally famous, happened to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. Thus the Mexicans arc remembered for their 
hieroglyphic paintings only ; and the Peruvians for their 
knotted cords. But we are not therefore to conclude 
that the Mexican writing had no arbitrary marks *, or 
that the Peruvians had no hieroglyphic paintings f. 
Real characters of both kinds had, at different period^ 
been cultivated in China, if we may credit the concur- 
rent relations of the Missionaries. In ancient Egypt^ 
indeed, where hieroglyptuc figures were so suceesnully 
cultivated as to give that general name to real charac- 
ters, the use of marks by institution is more obscurd^ 
noticed. And for this, a reason will be assigned. Mar- 
tinus Martinius, in his History of China, teUs ust, tbej 
had two sorts of characters ; the one, marks by msdtu- 
tion, which had been substitoted instead of knotted 
cords, once in use amongst them (as in Peru), but mod 
more intricate than the Peruvian knots: their otter 
characters were figures resembling the Egyptian luero- 
glyphics, and representing the thims they were designed 
to express. Now as the Chinese unproved in arts and 
empire, it is natural to suppose they would much in- 
crease their marks by institution. The growing number 
of these characters, the sciences to whidi they were ap- 
plied, and their commodious and expeditious use, woiw 
tempt them even to change their analogic figures into 
marks by institution, till their whole writing became of 
this sort. It is now such : and that the change wbi 
produced in the manner here represented, we may od- 
lect from the words and scheme of Martinius on tiK 
other side || . 

* Joseph Acosta (us vft see above) expressly says, that '^the 
^ Mexicans represented ifaose things, which had bodily shape, I9 
^ their proper figures, and those tokkh had none, by other tigmt/kiikt 
** characters :'' — -las cosas que tenian figuras las ponian con 
proprias ymagines ; y para las cosas que no atia ymagen propril 
tenian otros carac teres significativos de aquello. 

t The same Acosta says expressly, tliat, besides their ^MJppoi ff 
strings Tariously knotted and coloured, they had puntingi like tb 
Mexicans. L. vi. c. 8. 

t Idem imperator [Fo-hi] Sinicos characteres rtperit, quosJoO 
nodorum adhibuit, sed ipsis nodis intricatiorts* Sin. hist* L i. 

n See Plate VI. 

. . But 
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'But to all this it may be said, How then came it ta 
pass, that Egypt, 'which had the same imperial fortune 
in ..a long 'flourishing dominion, should be so far fincMn 
cdian^g their analogic figures into arbitrary marks, 
that tiieir arbitrary marks were almost lost and absorbed 
in analogic figures ? Eor such arbitrary marks they had, 
as we mayjcoUect fi*om their monuments, where we find 
them intermixed with proper hieroglyphics; and fi*om 
Apuleius; "where we see them described in his account 
of :the sacred book or ritual of tiie mysteries of Isis. 
'^ 'De opertis adyti profert quosdam libros, litteris igno- 
^' rabilibus prosnotatos : partim figuris cujusc£MOI>i 
^ A^iMAiiiuM, concept! sermbnis compendiosa verba 
" suggerentes; partim nodosis, «t in modum rotje 
'' TOHTUOSis^ capreolatimque condensis apicibus, a cu- 
" .riositate profanorum lectione munita :" the very same 
qaedes of writing with that of the Chinese, described t^ 
Martinius, and almost in the same words: ^^ Fohius 
^ characteres repent, quos loco nodorum adhibuit ; sed 
** ipsis nodis'intricatiores." 

w Now this opposite progress in the issue of hieroglyphic 
writing;, in £^i)t and. China, may, I Uink, be easily 
accounted for by the different genius of the two people* 
The Egyptians were extremely inventive ; and, what is 
dften a consequence of that humour (thou^i here other 
tiadgs contributed to promote it), much given to secrecy 
and mysterious conveyance: while the Chinese aj?e 
Idiown to be the least inventive people upon earth ; and 
not much given to mystery. This difference in the, ge- 
nius of the two nations would make all the difference in 
ihe prepress of hieroglyphic writing amongst them. I^ 
kave observed that the easiest, and most natoral. expres- 
sion of the abstract conceptions of the mind, was^by 
arbitrary marks: but yet the most ingenious way of re- 
<|lresenting them was by analogic or symbolic figures ; as 
'cmriiscience, by an eye; ingratitude, by a viper; im- 
-pudence, by the river-horse. Now the Egyptians, who 
were of a lively imagination, and studious of natural 
knowledge, though at first, like the Chines^ they, ex- 
pressed mental ideas by arbitrary marks, yet, as they 
improved their inventive faculties^ by use, they fell 
teturally into tins method of expressing thom by asv^- 
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logic or symbolic figures; and their love of mystery 
dis|)Osed tliein to cultivate it : for these figures necessa* 
rily make tlie Character mysterious, as implying in the 
Inventor, and rc(|uiring in the User, a knowledge of 
pliysics; whereas arbitrary marks lie open to all, as 
requiring no knowledge but ttiat of the institution. Hence 
we have a plain reason how it happened, that the Eg}p- 
tian Hieroglyphics, from very early times, consisted 
principally of symbolic and analogic marks, and that 
those Chinese Hieroglyphics were turned altogether into 
marks ; by institution. For as the Egyptians had soon 
learnt to express abstract ideas by analogic sif^ns, so the 
Chinese were at last drawn to express even material 
things by arbitrary marks. 

- In a word, the Chinese method of thus conducting 
liieroglyphic writing tlirough all its changes and improve- 
ments," from a picture to a simple mark, was the occa- 
sion tliat the Missionaries, who considered the history of 
their wTitirfg only by parts, have given uls such different 
accounts of it. Sometimes they represent it like the 
-Mexican pictures; sometimes like the knotted cords 
of the Peruvians ; sometimes as approaching to the cha- 
racters found upon the Egyptian obelisks ; and some* 
times again as of the nature of the Arabic marks for 
numbers. But each man speaks only of the monuments 
of which he himself had got information; and these 
differed according to their age and place. He, whose 
attention was taken up with the. most ancient only of the 
Chinese monuments, did not hesitate to pronounce them 
hieroglyphics, like tlie Egyptian ; because he saw them 
to be analogic or symbolic signs, like the Egyptian ; he 
who considered only the characters of later use daued 
them to be like the Egyptian, because he found them to 
be only marks by institution. 

These imperfect accounts have misled the learned into 
-several mistakes conceiving the general nature and use 
of Hieroglyphics themselves. Some supposing it of their 
nature to be obvious marks of institution ; and others, 
that it required a very comprehensive knowledge of phy- 
sics to be able to compose them. 

M. Freret, speaking of the Cliinese characters, says, 
^^ Selon eux [les Chinoisj ces anciens caract^res etoieot 
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tous fondes sur des raisons philosopbiques. Ik ex- 
primoicnt la, nature des choses qu'ils signifioient: ou 
du moins la determinoient en designaut les rapports 
de ces monies choses avec d' autres mieux connues*." 
ut he doubts whether entire credit is to be given to 
tlieir accounts ; for he observes, that '' La construction 
d' une pareille langue deuiande une parfaite connois- 
sance de la nature et do I'ordre des idees qu' il faut 
exprimer, c'est-a-dire, une bonne metaphysifjue^ et, 
** peut-ctre meme ime systtme compkt de philo.sophie,-^ 
*^ Les Chinois n'ont jamais eu lien de pareii/' He 
concludes, therefore, that the Chinese Hieroglyphics 
•' n'ont jamais eu qu'en rapp)rt d' institution avec 
** les choses qu'elles signihent." This is strange rea- 
soning. To know whether the ancient Chinese charac- 
ters >vere founded on philosophic relations, does not 
depend on their having a true system of physics and me- 
taphysics, but on their having a system simply, whether 
true or false, to which to adapt those Characters : Thus, 
thfi^ part of the Egyptian physics which taught, that the 
viper tore its way through its mother's entrails, and 
that the skin of the hyaena preserved the wearer invul- 
ierable, served full as well for hieroglyphical uses, as the 
soundest part of their astroilomy, which placed tlie sun 
in the center of its system. 

Again, ' others have denied the Chinese characters to 
be properly Hieroglyphics, because they are arbitrary 
mai*ks and not analogical. P. Parennin says, *' Les 
** caracteres Chinois ne sont hierogly plies qu' impropre- 

^ ment. Ce sont des signes arbitraires qui nous 

" donnent I'idee d'une chose, non par aucun i*apport 
** qu' ils aient avec la chose signifiee, mais parce qu*on 
" a voulu par tel signe signitier telle chose. — En est-il 
" de m6me des hieroglyphes Egyptiens?" P. Gaubil 
says, — " On voit T importance d'une histoire critique 
sur Torigine et les changemens arrives k plusieurs 
caract6res Chinois qui sont certainement hieroglyphes. 
D'un autre cote, il y a des caracteres Chinois, qui 
certainement ne sont pas hieroglyphes. Une histoire 
de ceux-ci seroit aussi importante." These Fathers, 
we secj suppose it essential to hieroglyphic characters, 

* Mem. de TAcad. torn. vi. p. (5o9, 

Vol. IV. K \.\x«s. 
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tliat they be analogic or symbolic signs ; and finding the 
more modem Chinese writing to be chiefly composed of 
arbitrary marks, or signs by institution, they concluded 
that the Chinese characters were not properly Hiero- 
glyphics. Whereas, what truly denotes a writing to be 
hierogiyphical is, that its marks are signs for things; 
what denotes a writing not to be hierogiyphical, is that, 
its marks are ^gns for words. Whemer the marks be 
formed by analogy or institution^ makes no alteration io 
the nature of the writing. If they be signs for things^ 
they can be nothing but hieroglyphics ; if they be signs 
for tvords, they may be, and I suppose always are, 
alphabetic characters ; but never can be hieroglyphics. 
However, it is but justice to these learned Fathers to 
observe, that one of them, from whom the others might 
have profited, appears to have a much clearer concep- 
tion of this matter.—** La nature des hieroglyphes 
(says he) n est pas d' ^tre des figures naturelles des 
choses qu its signifient, mais seulement de les repre- 
" senter ou naturellement, ou par T institution des 
** homnies. Or tous les lettres Chinoises, ou sont des 
** figures naturcUes, comme les anciennes, du soleil, da 
** la lune, ou autres semblables, ou sont des figures 
** destinees pour sij^nificr quelque chose, comme sont 
*• toutes celles qui signifient des choses qui n'ontaucune 
" figure; comme fame, labeaute, les vertus, lesvices^ 
'* et toutes les actions des hommes et des animaux *." 

On the whole, therefore, we see that, before the in- 
stitution of letters to express sounds, all characters 
denoted only things; 1. By representation. 2. By 
analogy or symbols. 3. By arbitrary institution.— 
Amongst the Mexicans, the first niethod was princi- 
pally in use : The Egyptians chiefly cultivated the se- 
cond : And the Chinese, in course of time, reduced 
almost all their characters to the third. But the em- 
pires of China and Egypt long flourishing in their dif* 
ferent periods, had time and inclination to cultivate all 
tlie three species of hieroglyphic writing : only with this 
difference ; the Egyptians beginning, like the Mexicans, 
with a picture, and being ingenious and much given to 
mystery, cultivated a species of hieroglyphics most 

* P. Magaillaas, fielat, de la Chine. 
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aboinrrng in signs by analog)^, or symbols; whereas 
the Chinese, who set out like the Peruvians with a 
knotted cord *, and were less inventive, and without a 
secret worship, cultivated that species which most 
•abounds in marks of arbitrary institution f. 

In a word, all the barbarous nations upon earth, be- 
fore the invention or introduction of letters, made use of 
Hieroglyphics, or signs for things, to record their meaa- 
Ing : the more gross, by representation ; the more subtile 
and civilized, by analogy and institution. 

Thus we have brought down the general history of 
Writing, by a gradual and easy descent, from a pictuue 
to a letter; for Cliinese marks which paridcipate of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics on the one hand, and of alpha- 
betic letters on the other (just as those hieroglyphics 
partook equally of Mexican pictures and Cliinese clia* 
racters) are on the very border of letters ; an alphabet 
invented to express sounds instead of things being^ only a 
compendium of that large volume of arbitrary marks. 

Some alphabets, as the Ethiopic and Coptic J, have 
taken in hieroglyphic figures to compose their letters ; 
which appears both from their shapes and nanjes. The 
ancient Egyptian did the same, as a leaned French 
Writer hath shewn in a very ingenious and convincing 
tnannery. But this is seen even from the names which 
express letters and literary-writinij in the ancient lan- 
guages: thus the Greek words SHMEIA and ZHMATA 
signify as well the images of natural things as artificial 
Marks or characters ; and TPA^Xl is both to paitit and to 
Mrrite. The not attending to this natural and easy pro- 
gress of hieroglyphic images from pictures to alphabetic 
letters, made some amongst the ancients, as Plato and 
Tully, when struck with the wonderful artifice of aa 

• Les premiers inventeurs de 1 ecriture Chinoise, en s'attachaiit k 
<3es signes, qui n'ont qu'un rapport d'institution avec les choses sig- 
xiliees, ont suivi le g^nie de la nation Chinoise ; qui ni^me avant 
Fo-hi, c'est ^ dire, dans la plus profonde antiquity, se servoit d* 
cordelettes nouees en guise d'ecriture. Menu de TAcad. torn. vi. 
^reiet. 

t See note [S] at the end of this Book. 

X See note [T] at the end of this Book. 

( See note [U] at the end of this B3o!s. \ 

K 2 XwV^WK- 
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direction, hi Jcs the linen girvlle in a hole of the rock near 
Euphrates ; w^iere he t)r( aks a potter's vessel in sight of 
the people ; puts on bonds and yokes ; and casts « 
book into Euplirates *: where Ezekiel, by the same ap- 
pointment, delineates the siege of Jerusalem on a tfle; 
weighs the hair of his beard in balances; carries out tis 
household -stuff; and joins together tlie tuo sticks for 
Judah and Israel ^. By these actions the prophets in* 
structed the pcoj)le in the will of God, and .conversed 
with them in signs : but where God teaches the prophet, 
and, in compliance to the custom of tliat time, con- 
descends to tlie same mode of instruction, tlien the 
significative action is generally changed into a visioni 
either natural or extraordinary : as where the prophet 
Jeremiah is bid to regard the rod of the almond-tree, and 
the seething pot ; the work on the potter's wheel, 
and the baskets of good and bad figs J ; and the prophet 
Ezekiel, the ideal scene of the resurrection of dry bones j|. 
The significative action, I say, was, in this case, gene- 
rally changed into a vision ; but not alwaj's. For as 
sometimes, where the instruction was for the people, 
the significative action was, perhaps, in vision: so, 
sometimes again, though the information was only for 
the prophet, God would set him upon a real expressive 
action, whose obvious meaning conveyed the intelligence 
proposed or sought Of this, we shall give, at the ex- 
pence of infidelity, a very illustrious instance^. The 
excellent Maimonides, not attending to this primitive 
mode of informatitjn, is much scancklized at several of 
these actions, unbecoming, as he supposed, the dignity 
of the prophetic office ; and is therefore for resolving 
them in general into supernatural visions, impressed on 
the imagination of the prophet*'^; and this, because some 

few 

. * JiTem. x:ii xix. xxvii. li. f Ezek. Iv. v. xii. xxxvii. l6. 

J Il>. i. xvi:i xxiv. || I!j. xxxvii. 3. 

^ ^ea :he imso of Abrjiham, b. vi/§ 5. 

•* More NevQchim, P. u, r.ip. xlvi. which chapter he thus in- 
titl(R, Q\hi{ opera ca, qv.oe yrop/tcfa: dicunt sefocuse, non fuerint facta 
rccad, (Sj- cxlcriidy scd tantvm in visioiie prophetiw ; and then goes on: — 
Sfiaserio, <j4ieinu.diiioduiii in somnio uccidit, ut homini videatur, ac 
fii ill iMiic vi'l illam regionera profcctiis esset, uxoreniin ea duxisset, 
ac ad lenipus uliquod ibi habita.><5et, filium, quern N. appellarit, & 
^jtutal^a aat tdlis iucrit, ex ea feusc^i^\§^tl *, \l^ se c\vio(\ue rem habere 
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few of tbem niay, perhaps, admit of such an interpre- 
tatioQ. . In which he is followed by Christian writers*, 
much to the discredit, as I conceive, of Revelation ; and 
to the triumph of iibertinbm and infidelity f ; the actions 
of the prophets being delivered as realities ; and these 
writers representing them as memf absurd^ and fanatical, 
and eJCposmg the prophet to cotitempt %- But what is it 
they gam by this expedient ? The charge of absurdity and 
fiiriatidsm will follow the prophet in his visions, wheii 
they have removed it from his waking actions : for if 
these actions were absurd and fanatical in the real repre- 
sentation, they must needs be so in tbe imaginary; the 
same turn of mind operating both asleep and awake ||* 
The judicious reader therefore cannot but observe that 
the reasonable and true defence of the prophetic writings 
is what is here oflfered : where we shew, that information 
by action was, at this time, and place, a very familiar 
mode of conversation. This once seen, all charge of 
absurdity, and suspicion of fanaticism, vanish of thetn* 
selves : the absurdity oi an action consists in its being 
extravagant and insignificative ; but use and a fixed ap- 
plication made these in question both sober and perti- 
nent : ihe fanaticism of an action consists in a fondness 
for unusual actions and foreign modes of speech ; but 
those in question were idiomatic and familiar. To il- 
lustrate this last observation by a domestic example: 

wh6n 

in illis parabolis prophetarum, quas vident. aut faciuDt in visione 
prophetiae. Qdicquid enim docent parabolas illae de actione aliqud,.& 
rebus, quas propheta facit, de mensura ik spatio temporis inter unam 
Sc alteram actionem, de pmfectione ex uno loco inalium : illud omne 
non est nisi in visione proplietica, nequaquam vero sunt actiones 
verae Sc in sensus incurrentes, licet quaedam partes pnecise & absoUitd 
commemorentur in libris prophetarum. 

* Vid. Joannii Smithy Tkeol. Cantab. DUzertationem de Prophetia 
4* Prophetis ex transl Joannis Clericij cap. vi. and his late followers. 

+ See note [A A] at the end of this Book. 

t See note [B 15] at the end of this Book. 

II *' Prophetic dreams and visions were so very lively (says a learned 
'* writer) and affected the imagination with such force, that the prO' 
" phet himself could not at the time distinguish such visions from reali^ 
*' ties. Something of this kind we experience in our dreams and 
" reveries" — bee Diss, on Balaam, p, 193, 

K4 
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when the sacred writers talk of being bom after the 
spirit^ of beiixg Jed with the sincere milk of the word, of 
putting their tears into a bottiey of bearing testrmmj 
against lying vanities, of taking the veil from merii 
heart Si and of building up one another ; they speak the 
common, yet proper and pertinent phraseology of their 
country ; and not the least imputation of fanaticism can 
stick upon these original expressions. But when we see 
our own countrymen reprobate their native idioaiy and 
affect to employ only scripture phrases in their whole 
conversation, as if some inherent sanctity resided in the 
Eastern modes of expression, we cannot chuse but sus- 
pect such men far gone in the delusions of a heated 
imagination. The same may be said of significative 
actions *. 

But it is not only in sacred stoiy that we meet witli 
the mode of speaking by action. Profane antiquity is 
full of these examples ; and it is not unlikely but, in the 
course of our enquiry, we shall have occasion to produce 
some of them : the early Oracles in particular frequently 
employed it, as we learn from an old saying of Hera- 
clitus : That the king zchose Oracle is at Delphi, neither 
speaks nor keeps silent, but reveals by signs ^. 

Now this way of expressing the thoughts by actiok 
perfectly coincided with that, of recording them by 
PICTURE. There is a remarkable case in ancient story, 
which shews the relation between speaking by action and 
writing by picture^ so strongly, that we shall need no 
other proof of the similar nature of these two forms. It 
is told by Clemens Alexandrinus : They say, that Idan* 
thura, a king of the Scytliiam (as Fherecydes Syrius ' 
relates the story), when ready to oppose Darius, who 
had passed the Ister, sent the Persian a symbol instead 
of letters, namely, a mouse, a frog, a bird, a dart, and 

* See Clem. AViilker's story of the fanatic soldier with his five 
lights. Hist. Iiidep. Part, II. p. 152. 

f QvTt y^iyui art xpvlji, aAAa a-nixxifn, Plut. vrt^l t5 fxn xtf" 
9fAiJLBl^», p. 992. which being a less precise and more equivocal mode 
of informcition, excellently well fitted the trade of oracles. The La- 
cedemonians [see Herodotus in Thalia] preferred it to speech for 
unother reason, viz, to hinder their being misled by the illusions of 
oratory, 

aploifgh, 
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ugh *. Thus this message being to supply both 
3h and writing, the purport of it was, we see, ex- 
;ed by a composition of action emd picture. 

'.. As speech became more cultivated, this rude 
ler of speaking by action was smoothed and polished 
an APOLOGUE or fable; wh^re the speaker, to in* 
J his purpose by a suitable impression, told a familiar 
of his own invention, accompanied with such cir- 
stances as made his design evident and persuasive : 
angiiage was yet too narrow, and the minds of men 
undisciplined, to support only abstract reasoning 
a direct address. We have a noble example of this 
I of instruction in the speech of Jotham to the men of 
:hem ; in which he upbraids their folly, and foretells 
•ruin, in chusing Abimelech for their king. As thig 
t only the oldest, but the most beautiful f apologue 
itiqiiity, I shall need no excuse for transcribing it : 
he trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
em, and they said unto the olive-tree, Reign thou 
rev us. But the olive-tree said unto them, Should 
leave my fatness, wherewith, by me, they honour 
od and man, and go to be promoted over the trees ? 
nd the trees said to the fig-tree. Come thou, and 
ign over us. But the fig-tree said unto them. Should 
forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to 
5 promoted over the trees ? Then said the trees unto 
16 vine, Come thou, and reign over us. And the 
ne said unto them. Should I leave my wine, zohich 
leereth God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
ees ? Then said all the trees unto the bramble. Come 
lou, and reign over us. And the bramble said unto 
le trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then 
>me and put your trust in my shadow ; and if not, 
:t fire come out of the bramble, and devour the 
sdars of Lebanon J." 

low nearly the apologue and instruction by action 
related, may be seen in the account of Jeremisth's 

^» Aa^iia> ^ixQavrt to» *'lr^09 voTit^Mf otKtiT^hiix wlyk^eti avfA^oXoit 
T«» ypocfji,fjMru9, fAMp, ^r^^99, op»9«> Qif9f, a^olfQf. Strom. 

V p. 567. 

See note [CC] at the end of this Book. 
See note [DP] at the end o{this Book^ 
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adventure with the Rechabites * ; an instnictioD pu>^^ 
taking of the joint nature of action and apologue. 

Tliis was the birth of the fable; a kind o£ speed 
nhich corresix)nds, in all respects, to UTiting by 
glyphks^ each being the symbol of something else im-i 
derstood. And, as it sometimes happened, when anj 
Hieroglyphic became famous, it lost its particular sij 
fication, and assumed a general one » as the Cadm 
for instance, which was, at first, painted only to di 
thj pacific office of Hermes, became, in time, to be 
common symbol of league and amity : so it was 
tlic Apolo^^ue ; of which, when any one became 
bratcd foi* th:^ art and beauty of its composition, or^ 
some extraordinary efficacy in its application, it was 
converted and worn into a proveub. We have a 
in:slr.n(c of tliis in the message of J ehoash to Amazial^j 
Sayincj, The thhtle that was in Lebanon^ sent to tl 
cedar thai was in Lebanoji^ saj/ing^ Give thy ikfughtt 
to mif son to wife : and there passed by a wild beeit\ 
that was in Lebanon^ and trade down the thistle. 
/' bust indeed smitten Kdom, and thine heart hath 
thee up : glory of this, and tarry at home : for 
shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt, that thou sboulc 
fall, even thou, and Judah with thee f ? ^ Where 
sec plainly that this satiric apologue of the thisde 
cedar was now become a proverb : of a like kind is 
of the prophet ; Howly Jir tree ^ for the cedar isfaUenX\ 
to denote the danger of the lower people, when 
superiors cannot withstand the civil tempest. 

HI. But as speech improved into an art, the A] 
loguc was contracted into a simile, m which men 
suited closeness as well as brevity ; for here the subjt 
itself being still kept in sit^ht, there was no need, as 
the Apologue, of a formal application : and how 
the Apologue slid into the Similitude j we may see 
the following passage of Jeremiah, which, being so 
thing between both these forms of speech, communical 
of cither's nature : The Lord called thy name a gn 
olive-tree^ fair and of goodly fait : with the noise tff.^ 
great tumult he hath kindled fire upon it, taid tl 
branches of' it are broken ||, S^c. Ihis way of speaking 

* Clu XXXV. t ^ Kings xW, 9, io» X Zech. xi. 2. 1) Jcr. xi.i^ 
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i3n{e> we may conceive to answer to the Chinese marks 
^ characters in writing. 

^Again, as from such marks proceeded the abbre- 
iled metiiod of alphabetic letters^ so from the Simile, 
=toake language still more expedite and elegant, came 
k^MBTAPHoa; which is indeed but a Simile in little: 
Irrmen so conversant in matter still wanted sensible 
Pges to convey abstract ideas. The steps by which the 
mi? was contracted into the Metaphor ^ may be easily 
Ifeed by a careful perusal of the prophetic writings ; 
Ite being no mode of speech more common than that 
■tapounded of both ; where the Simile is just about to 
Forsaken, and the Metaphor to be received. In this 
ifaner are God's judgments denounced against the king 
SAssyria: *' Therefore thus saith the Lord God, be- 

£use thou hast lifted up thyself in height, and he 
th shot up his top amongst the thick boughs, and 
4is heart is lifted up in his height ; I have therefore 
Slelivered him into the hand of the mighty one of the 
fteatiien : — and strangers, the terrible of tlie nations, 
Phive cut him oft', and have left him : upon the moun- 
Ghtns and in all the valleys his branches are iallen, and 
ifeis boughs are broken by all the rivers of the land, 
%tid all the people of the eartli are gone down from his 
Shadow, and have left him. Upon his ruin shall all 
ifae fowls of heaven remain, and all the beasts of the 
field dhall be <ipon his branches. To the end that none 
itf all the ti^es by the waters exalt themselves for their 
height, neither shoot up their top amongst the thick 
boughs*." Quintilian considering this matter in an 
itrted order, yet makes an observation, where he 
biks of metaphors^ much to our purpose — Continuus 
Ills] vero in allegoriam & aenigmata exit ^. That is, 
; the allegory may, by degrees, be contracted into a 
iKaphor, so the Metaphor, by beating long upon it^ 
ifjr be drawn back again into an allegory. 
jb the Simle slid into a Metaphor ^ so the metaphor 
6n softened into a simple epithet, which soon dis- 
Uged all the colouring of the figure. This is observ- 

£»k.xxxi- lo, & $eq. t L. viii. c. 6., 
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aUe in the words decrepit *, capricious, and i 
many others, when applied eitlier to the body or 
Which being first used in similef then in metapl 
length, bv frequent- use in epithet, lost the. veiy m 
of their original t- 

Thus we see the common foundation . of all the 
nous modes of writixo and speaking, was api< 
or IMAGE, presented to the imagination through tl 
and ears ; which being tlie simplest and most un 
of all kinds of information (the first reaching tboi 
could not deci[)her the arbitrary characters of i 
phabet ; and the latter instructing those who we 
strangers to abstract terms), we must needs concl 
be tl)e natural inventions of rude necessity. 

And here it may not be amiss to repeat an 
vation made before, that the primitive and more 
way of expression, whether in ivriting or speakin 
not always straight grow into disuse on the invent 
a more improved manner. Thus we see in Sor 
the way of speaking by action was still used after 
troduction of the Apologue; and the Apologue 
that of tlic Simile and Metaphor. And so aj 
writing ; the first and simplest hieroglyphics coi 
to be used in Egypt (as we shall see) long after 
finement of them into those more artful ones calle< 
bolical ; and these, after that further improvemei 
characters or marks resembling tlie Chinese, aiM 
after the invention of letters. 

But how, as in these severed modes of speech, s( 
several forms of writing, men made a virtue of ne( 
and turned that into ornament and mystery^ whi 
its birth in poverty, and was brought up in sin 
and plainness, is to be our next enquiry. 

11. 

It is now, I suppose, apparent, that the hithe 
ceived opinion, that the Egyptians invented hierog 
to conceal their knowledge, and render it mysten 

• Decrepitus. Coniparatio vitae nostras cum lucerna i 
Latinis, ut patet ex decrepitorum senum uuncupatioo0 
Seal p. 48. 

f Sei note [££] at the end of this Book. 

alb 
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Itogetber without foundation. However, as it is very 
lertain they did, at ien^^th^ employ bierot^lyphic writing 
b such a purpose, it will be proper to examine how this 
wne about; How one of the simplest and plainest 
neans of instruction came to be converted into one of 
Ibe most artificial and abstruse. 

^ To support what we have to say on this head with 
proper authority, it will be necessary to produce two 
piportant passages firom Porphyry and Clemens AleX- 
ipdrinus, concerning the several natures and kinds of 
Egyptian writing. On these, we shall regulate our dis- 
course ; which will, in its turn, contribute to illustrate 
phese passages, hitherto, as we conceive, very imper* 
fectly understood. 

^ . But it will be proper first of all to give the reader a 
jneneral idea of the several natures and kinds of Egyptian 
Shiting, according to tlie order of time in which each was 
iiivented and improved ; and for the trutli, as well as 
aerfect intelligence of the account, refer him to the whole 
ip the discourse. 

L Egyptian writing was of four kinds: the first, hiero- 
glyphic, and this twofold : the more rude, called 
hariologic ; and the more artificial, called ti^opical: the 
'^ond, SYMBOLIC ; and this likewise was twofold ; the 
iiore simple, and the more mysterious ; that tropical^ 
Jhis allegcrical. These two kinds of writing, namely the 
hieroglyphic and symbolic (which went under the generic 
'lenn of hieroglyphics^ distinguished into proper^ and 
ifinbolic hieroglyphics), were not composed of the letterat 
rf an alphabet, but of marks or characters which stood 
' fcr THINGS, not words. The third epistolic, so called, 
'-•8 we shall see, from its being first applied to civil 
matters: and the fourth and last, hierogrammatic, 
from its being used only in religious. These two last 
ibds of writing, namely, the epistolic and hierogram- 
j&aticy expressed words, and were formed by tiie letters 
of an alphabet. 

We come now to the passages in question. Porphyry, 
speaking of Pythagoras, tells us : That he sojourned with 
^he priests in Egypt j and learnt the wisdom and the 
ianguage of the country ^ together with their three sorts 
^letters, the epistolic, the hieroglyphic, and the 
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symbolic; of 'which the hieroglyphic expressti 
meaning of tlie rcriter^ by an imitation or picture 
thing intended to be expressed; and the symbolic::; iX 
allegorical enigmas *. Clemens is larger and monea^/fi 
plicit : — Now those who are instructed in the Egyptii 
wisdom, learn Jirst of all the method of their several Mtl^ ] 
of letters; the first of which is called etistolic; tkP^^\ 
second sacerdotal, as being used by the sacred scr^lt^^^' 
the lasty with which they conclude their tizj/ri/c/initlN' 
HiEROGLYPHiCAt. Of thcsc different methods, ikftftfj^f 
is in the plain and cofmmon way of writing by the pi 
elements of words, or letters (f an alphabet ; thtiAki 
by SYMBOLS. Of the symbolic way of writing, vm 
is of three kinds; thefrst is that plain and comnmM 
of imitating the figure of the thing represented; t)i 
second is by tropical marks ; and the third, in a corMf^ 
way, of allegorizing by Enigmas. Of the first torti 
namely, by a plain aful direct imitation of thefgurt, W i ^ 
. this St and for an instance : — To signify the sun, tkj p^ 
made a circle; the moon,, a half circle. The second, of |^. 
tropical way ofumting, is by changing and transferring 
the object with Justness and propriety f : this they (ft 
sometimes by a simple change, sometimes by a complex ^^ 
multifarious transformation ; thus they leave engrava^ 
on stones and pillars the praises of their kings, widtf 
the cover of theologic fables. Of the third sort, 4jf 
enigmas, take this example: the oblique course (ftk 
stars occasioned their representing them by the bodies jf 
serpents; but the sun they likened to a scarabaus, fe* 
cause this insect makes a round ball of beasfs duf^f 
and rolls it circularly, with its face opposed to that fc* 
minary ((. 

Thus these two ancient Greeks : but both of them • 
being in the general mistake concerning the original of 
tlie Egyptian hieroglyphics, it is no wonder their accounts 
should be inaccurate and confused; The first mistake 
common to both, and the natural consequence of that 
false principle, is making the epistolary writing firsts 

• See note [FF] at the end oi tnis Book. 
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II See note [II] at the end of this Book. 
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in order of time *, which vias indeed the last. . For that 
tl|us was their sentiment appears from Cleinens's calling 
Ueroglyphic writing ur«T»iv ^ rtXirjIalav, the last and most 
perfect kind. The second common niistake is their 
jwunting but three sorts of writing, when, indeed, there 
iiere four; as is discoverable even from their own 
ffickoning : Porphyry naming epistoliCy hieroglyphic^ and 
0»bolic; Clemens, epistolic, sacerdotal^ and hitrogly'- 
thical ; U^e Rrst leaving out sacerdotal^ which the Second 
Ifippltes; and the Second symbolic^ which the First 
fupplies. Their other mistakes are peculiar to each : 
C)emens errs most in enumerating the several sorts; and 
^Cflrphyry in explaining their several natures. 
^ This latter writer names the three sorts, epistolic^ hie^ 
i^glyphic^ and symbolic ; and this \v as not much amiss, 
(jiGcause the fourth, the hierogrammatic^ or sacerdotal, 
not differing from the epistolic in its nature, but only in 
lib use, he comprized it, we may suppose, under the 
I generic tenn of epistolic : but when becomes to explain 
&e nature of the symbolic, which is performed two ways, 
tTdfically and allegorically, he quite omits the first, and 
BSists only on the latter. 

■^ Clemens, on the other hand, gives us these three 
lands, the epistolic^ the sacerdotal or hierogrammatical, 
aod the hieroglyphicaL Here epistolic is used as a 
specific term, and hieroglyphical as a generic ; just con- 
trary to Porphyry, who, in his enumeration, employs 
them the other way: but then, as to their nature, 
Clemens says, the epistolic and sacerdotal uere by letters 
rf an alphabet, and the hieroglyphic by symbols : the 
first part of the explanation is exact. We have ob- 
served that Porphyry judiciously omits to explain epis- 
tolary 'writing, as supposing it to be well known: but 
Qemens, who adds to epistolary, sacerdotal, a way of 
writing, though like the epistolary, by ah alphabet, yet 
hebg conned to the use of the priests, not so well 
known, he with equal judgment explains their nature : 
but the latter part of his account, where he says hiero- 
dyphic writing was by symbols, making symbolic, wliicb 
li a specific term, to be equivalent to hieroglyphical, 
which he uses generically, is an unlucky blander 5 of 

* See note [KK] at tbe eod oif tbi» book. 
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which this is the consequence, that proceeding to divide 
' . symbolicj eL5 a generic term, into three sorts, curiologk^ 
. tropical, siud allegorical ; lie falls into a direct contra- 
diction : rvi il £u/x6oXi)(iiC, says he, i fA\y xu^ioXoyirroi 

xari i*.l^t(Fiv^ ilicjirst kind of sj/mbolic 'a'nti7ig is bj/ a 
plain and simple imitation (j the Jigurc of the thing Wr 
tended to be represented i which is directly contrary to 
the very nature of a symbol ; a symbol being the repre- 
sentation of one tiling by the figure of another. For 
instance, it was the bull Apis, and not the picture or 

. image of Osiris, that was the symbol of Osiris : Clemens 
therefore, we conceive, should have said — Merogljfpkia 
were written curiologically and symbolically ; that the 
curiologic hieroglyphics were by imitation ; the symbokt 
by conversion ; and that, of this conversion^ there wot 

., two kinds, the tropical and allegorical-, and then all had 
answered to his foregoing division. For the rest, He 
explains the nature of curiologic and symbolic hierogty* 
phics with sufficient exactness ; save that the first in- 
stance he gives of allegoric symbols seems to belong to 
the tropical. 

Thus we see how these writers contribute to the cor- 
recting one another's mistakes. What is necessary for 
the further clearing up their accounts, which, obscure 
as they are, arc the best that antiquity will afford us, 
shall be occasionally considered as we go along. 

Let us next enquire how hieroglyphics came to be 
employed for the vehicle of mystery. 

I. The Egyptians, in the beginnings of their monarchy, 
wrote like all other infant nations, in a kind of universal 
character by picture ; of which rude original essays, we 
have yet some traces remaining amongst the hieroglypkia 
ofHorapollo ; who tells us, that tlie ancient Egyptiani 
painted a ma?i's two feet in water to signify ajulkr\ 
and smoke ascending upwards to denotey/re f . But to 
render this mde invention less incommodious, they sooo 
devised the more artful way of putting one single figure 
for the mark or representative of several things ; and thai 
made their picture an hieroglyphic. 

This was the first improvement of that rude and bar- 
barous w ay of recording men's ideas ; and was practised 

* Horap: 1. i. c. 65# t ^' "• «• *^» 

in 
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in a twofold manner ; the one more simple, by putting 
the principal part for the whole ; the other more artifi- 
cial, by putting one thing, of resembling qualities, for 
another. The first species was the curiologic hiero- 
glyphic; the second, the tropical hieroglyphic; 
the latter of which was a gradual improvement on the 
former ; as appears both from the nature of the thing, 
and fi'om the records of antiquity. Thus the moan wietd 
sometimes represented by a halfcircle^ sometimes by a 
Ofnocephalus^ : The oveiflowings of the Nile, sometimes 

. by a spreading xi^ater in heaven and earthy sometimes 
by a Fion^; (a hieroglyphic, we may suppose, invented 
after they had learnt a little astronomy) : ^judge^ some- 
times by a man without hands^ ho/ding dmn his eyes {> 

: to denote the duty of being unmoved by interest or pity : 
sometimes by a dog riear a royal robe \\ ; for they had 
a superstition that a dog, of all animals, was only pri^ 
^le^d to see the gods ; and it was an old custom fof 
their judges to behold and examine their Icings naked : 
Now in all these instances we see the first hieroglyphic is 
curiological ; the second, tropical. 

The Egyptians therefore, employed, as we say, the 
proper hieroglyphics to record, openly and plainly, their 
laws, policies, public morals, and history; and in a 
word, all kinds of civil matters. 

1 , This is seen from those remaining monuments of 
old Egyptian wisdom, the OBELisKs^f. That very 
ancient one of Ramesses, now standing before the pon-* 
tific palace in Rome, and first erected to adorn the city 
of Heliopolb, is full of hieroglyphic characters; these 
Hermapion translated into Greek; and part of his 
translation is preserved in Ammianus Marcellinus. By 
which it appears, that the writings on this obelisk con- 
tained only a panegyric on Ramesses, and a history of 
his conquests. But this was not the subject of one only^ 
but of all the obelisks in general ^^. We have seen 

* Horap. L i. c. 14. f L. L c. 2U 

X Plutarch. Is. & Osir. — Diod. Sic. lib. i. || Hosrap. 1. i. c. 49. 

f See note [LL] at the end of this Book. 

** O ^gypte, ^gypte, Religionum tuanim solas supererunt f^ 
btilsD, & seque incredibiles Posteris suis; solaque supererunt verba 
LAFiDiBus incisa, tva facta 2iARB.A^TX»y9. ApuUius, £lm^. 
ed* p. 90. * 

Vol, IV* jL lia^;^^^ 
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alFcady, and shall see furtlicr, what Clemens Alexandri- 
nus hath observed to this purpose. Diodorus saith^ that 
Se6vstris erected two obeliska of very durable stone^ each 
twenty cubits high ; on rJohich he engraved the number 
of his forces J the particulars of his revenue^ and a cata- 
logue of the nations he hud conquered^. At Thebes, 
Sti*abo telleth us, there were certain obelisks with in^ 
script ions recording the riches and power of their kings^ 
and the extensiveness of their dofniniott^ stretching into 
Scythia, Bactria, Indidj and the country now called 
Ionia; together with the multitude of their tribufes^ 
and the number of the soldiery ^ which consisted of tf 
million of mcn\\ And Proclus assureth yy^^ That iht 
Egyptians recorded all singular events^ memorable aC: 
tions and new itrcentions on columns^ or stone pillars I, 
Tacitus is more particular than the rest : for speaking 
of Germanicus's voyage into Egypt, and his curiosity in 
examining its antiquities, he saith : Mox visit veterwfi 
Thcbarum magna vestigia ; <§* inanebant structis molibu$ 
UttcrcE JEgyptice^ priorum opulcntiam complexce: jus- 
susquc h scnioribus sacerdotwn patrium sermontin inter- 
pretariy rcferebat habitasse quondam septingenta millia 
atate militari : atque eo cum exercitu regem RhamseH 
Libya^ JEt/dopiay Medisque S^^ Pcrsis^ § BactriaaOj 
ac Scythia potitum. Quasque terras Syri . Armenitqwi 
^ contigui Cappadoces colunty inde Bythynumj 'hint 
Lycium ad mare imperio tcnulsse. Legebantur Sfinr 
dicta gentibus tributUj pondus argenti S; auri, numei*ui 
armorum equorumque, S^ dona iempUs ebur atqUe odore^ 
quasque copias frwnenti S^' omnium utamUum qiaqtti 
natio penderet, haud minus magui/ica, quam nunCj vi 

9^ ror( tnarlf^ if' S* iwiypa^i Ton ftiyt^^ Tif< h/wmfiwi ib ^ 
4»^i|0#* T«fp m^Mut, 9^ ro9 a^*0^ii» rw» Kfl(?»iro^i/E490olaw lOMfr, , LlD< ^ 
p. 37. S. E. 




. t Alyvvrioiq ^l rrt t^ to. ytyMoia ^i» . tq^ ' fAtiifciiq atit ma mUf^' 

-% iC^iVi^ir. Procl. in Tiinscum, 1, i, p. 31, f^ 
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Parthorunij aut potentia JRommmy jubentur *. But ta 
obviate at once all the cavila of lurcher against thi^ 
concurrent testimony, I observe, in the last place, that 
it receives the fullest confirmation from that excellent 
treatise of HorapoUo, which consists chiefly of the an- 
cient and proper hieroglyphics ; all of them relating to 
civil life, and altogether unfit for the abstruse specula- 
tions of philosophy and theology. 

2. This is further seen from that celebrated inscrip* 
iion on the temple of Minerva at Sais, so much spoken 
of by the Ancients; where an infant, an old man, ^ 
liawk, a fish, and a river-horse, expressed this moral 
sentence, All you who conie info the worlds and go out 
ofity know this, that the Gods hate impudence. The 
excellent Stillingfieet, who was in the common opinion 
that the Egyptians invented hieroglyphics to secrete their 
profound wisdom, and that this inscription at Sais was 
part of that wisdom, pronounces sentence from hence, 
on all their mystic learning in general : — ** Certainly 
** (says he) this kind of learning deserves the highest 
" form amongst the dlfficiks nugce ; and all these hiero- 
** glyphics put together will make but one good one, and 
** should be for — labour lost^.'\ But there might be 
much knowledge in tlieir mystic learning, whatever be- 
comes of the hieroglyphical inscription at Sais ; which 
\ras indeed no part of that learning, but a plain and 
public admonition in the proper hieroglyphic j so far 
4t)in. being a difficult trificy to be secreted, that4t was 
a very plain and important truth to be read and under-? 
stood by the people; as appears from the place where it 
was engraved, the vestibule of a public temple. 

And hecisKiiiCHERs visionary labours on this subject 
nught have been pitied, had he discovered in any of his 
voluminous writings on the Hieroglyphics, the least re- 
gard ta truth or probability. This learned person had 
coUectied a fact from Antiqui^, which the notoriety of it 
vniSl not suflRer us to call in question, namely, that the 
old Egyptians Committed their profound and secret wis- 
drnn to the seal of hieroglyphics. Egyptian wisdom M^as 
a matter of moment. But the learned Jesuit did not 
duly consider, whether any of the vehicles of that wis- 
* Annal. lib. ii. f Orig. Sacr. 1« iv, c. u»^% *j^» . 

i 
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dom M'crc yet in being ; much les0 did he reflect that 
the same Antiquity which tells us they had much pro- 
found wisdom, tells us likewise, th^t it was all collected 
in their sacerdotal * books, books long since lost ; and 
th^t the ancient monuments of stone still remakungr 
were records of anotlicr nature. However, inflamed 
with the glory of a Discoverer, he lanches out in searcb 
of this unknown World; guided by some of the latest 
Greek ^^ritings, in conjunction with tlie earliest Egyp- 
tian Jiieroglyphics. The Greek writings indeed pre- 
tended (though very impudently +) to ancient Egyptian 
wisdom; but these hieroglyphics constantly disclaimed 
it X '. IJy this direction he steered at large : and it is 
pleasant to see him labouring through half a dozen folios 
witli the writings of late Greek Platonists, and tho 
forged books of Hermes, which contain a philosopfajf 
not Egyptian, to explain and illustrate old monumental 
not philosophical. While Hcrmapion, Diodorus, Stra- 
ho, Proclus, Tacitus, and Pliny, are carefully avoided 
as false lights, which would drive him upon rocks and 
shallows. — But to proceed. 

II. Thus far went the two* species, of the prefer 
Hieroglyphic; which, in its last stage of the tropiod, 
touched upon symbols (of which we are now to speak) 
they having this in common, that each represented cue 
thing by another ; in this they differed, that the tropitSal 
Hieroglyphic was employed to divulge; the tropM 
Symboly to secrete : for all the several modes of wiitiiig 
by THINGS having had their progressive state^ firom le» 
to more perfection, tliey easily fell into one another; » 
that there was but little difference lietween the^r^ 
Hieroglyphic in its last state, and the syrsAo&c in it^ 
first. For this method of contriving tropical hiereghf* 
phicsy by similar propertiei, would of itself produce re- 
finement and nice enquiry into the more hidden afld 
abstruse qualities of things ; which meeting at the same 

* See Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. vi, f Vol iii. b. iii. § 4. 

t Thus in one place be expresses bimself: — Plerique feri HcroAh 
turn, Diodorum, Plinium secuti, Obeliscos non nisi bistoricaB itffsa 
veterum commemoraticnes continere opinati sunt; quod-tamen falsum 
esse, ex dictis iuce meridiana clarins patet, pp. ii6g, 270. of hii 
(Edip. uEjypt. tom. iii. 

time 
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time with a tempet now much turned to speculation * oh 
matters of theology and philosophy, would as natti rally 
introdiice a new species of zoographic writing, called 
by the ancients symbolic, and employed for se- 
crecy f; which the high speculations, conveyed in it, 
required ; and for which it was well fitted by the aenig- 
fnatic quaintness of its representations. 

As the proper Hieroglyphics were of two kinds, curi(h 
logical and tropical j so were symbols; the more 
natural, simply tropical; the more artificial, enig- 

IfATICAL. 

1. Tropical symbols were made by employing the 
less known properties of things. The quality was some- 
times used for the sake of a fanciful resemblance ; h^ a 
cat stood for the mooriy because they observed the pupil 
of her eye to be filled and enlarged at the full moon, 
and to be contracted and diminished during its de- 
crease % : sometimes it was founded on the natural his- 
tory of an animal ; as a serpent represented the divine 
jnaturCy on account of its great vigour and spirit, its 
long age and f e viresence || . How easily the tropical 
hieroglyphic fell into the tropical symbol^ we may see 
by the following instances : eternity was sometimes ex- 
pressed by the sun and moon> sometimes by the basi- 
lisk^; Egypt, sometimes by the crocodile, sometimes 
by a burning censer with a heart upon it ** : where the 
simplicity of the first representation and the abstruseness 
of the latter, in each instance, shew, that the one was a 
tropical hieroglyphic em^XoyeA for communication; the 
other a tropical symbol contrived for secrecy. 

2. Eniomattc symbols were formed by the mys- 
terious assemblage of difierent things, as in the Caduceus; 
or of the parts of different animals, as in a serpent with 

hnrniMPUiWf IfAwu^iat hha^ip. Sanch. apud Euseb. Pr. Eyang. lib. i. 
cap. liO. 

t See note [MM] at the end of this Book. 

{ at ^i IP roTf t^iAOCif avrS ni^en to^n^Stf^ai fg.iv x^ drXftlty^iaOai ^oxSao 
If meufaihiftf h^v{vn(r^a^ ^i le^ fA,aifavyi7» ly roiTq futuffto't tS arfV. Plut. 

de Is. & Os. 

II Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. i. cap. lo. 

^ Horap. 1. u c. i. ** Lib. i. Ct ii* 

X3 ttharooVs^ 
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at first formed only ~by the outlines of each figure *, be- 
came at length a kind of marks. One natural effect 
which. tl4s running-hand would, in time, produce, we 
must not omit to mention; it was, that the use would 
take ofi* the attention from the symbol^ and fix it on the 
thing signified,; by which means the study of symbolic 
writing would be much abbrc\iated, the reader or de- 
cipherer having thea little to do, but to renKimber Jthe 
power of the symbolic mark; whereas before, the properties 
of the thing or animal employed as a symbol were to be 
leanit : in a word, this, together with their other marks 
by institution^ to design mental ideas, would reduce the 
characters to the present state of the Chbicsc. And 
these were properly what the ancients call hierogra- 
PHiCAL-j-; used afterwards on subjects which had em- 
ployed the ancient hieroglyphic, as we may see by what 
follows : Dr. Robert Huntington, in his Account of the 
Porphyry Pillars in Egypt :|;, tells us, there are yet 
some ancient monuments remaining of this kind of writ- 
ing ; — " The Franks (says he) call these pillars Agug- 
^' lids, and the English, in particular, Cleopatra t 
** fieedles ; but the inhabitants content themselves wilb 
** the general name of pillars. They have no bases or 
" pedestals above ground; and if tLey ever had bdji, 
" they must needs be very deep in the earth. The hie- ' 
*^ roglyphic characters, wherewith they are engraveo, 
" are probably the abori^al Egyptian letters, long be* 
" come obsolete, and they resemble the Chinese cha* 
" racters, each whereof represents a word, or rather 
*^ an entire sentence ; T)esides, they seem to be written 
** the same way, namely, from top to bottom." Apu- 
leius ||, speakincr of his initiation into the mysteries of 
Isis, describes the sacred book or ritual (which we find 
was written partly in symbolic, and partly in these hie- 
roglyphic characters of arbitrary institution, resembling 
the Chinese) in this manner : " He [the HierophantJ 
" drew out certain books from the secret repositories of 
" the Sanctuary, written in unknown characters, whkh 

* See note [00] at the end of this Book. 
•J- See note [PP] at the end of this Book. 
J Philos. Trans. N** clxi. p. 624. 
II Metamorphosis^ lib. ii» 

•' coutained 
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' contained the words of the sacred Formula, compen- 
' diously expressed, partly by figur)£S of animals, and 
^ partly by certain marks or notes, intricately knotted, 
^ revolving in tht manner of a wheel, and crowded to- 
^ gether and curled inward like the tendrils of a vine ^.y 
y so as to hide the meaning from the curiosity of the 
^ profane -|*." The characters here described may be 
een in almost every compartment of the Bembine^table, 
between the larger human figures; and likewise on 
«veral of the obelisks, where they are disposed in the 
^me manner. As we find these characters mixed with 
ixe symbolic, in the ritual of Apuleius ; so in the Bern-' 
iifie-table we find them mixed both with the proper hie* 
roglyphic and the symbolic. 

III. And now this contracted manner of hieroglyphic 
trriting, called hierographical, will lead us, by an easy 
tep, to the third species, called by Porphyry and Cle- 
nens the epistolic : For now we are come to one of 
hose links of the chain which served to connect hiero^. 
\lyphic marks and alphabetic letters ; the first of which 
contained curiologic or symbolic signs of things; the 
>ther comprised signs of words by arbitrary instittUion. 
^or those hieroglyphic marks which were signs of. 

•aiNOS BT ARBITRARY INSTITUTION, pdTtOOk of the 

Proper hieroglyphics in being sigri^ for things, and of 
Ipbabetic lett^^ in being signs by institution. And 
he contrivance of employing these arbitrary marks to 
lesign all the primitive sounds of the human voice was 
Dventing an alphabet. This was what the Egyptians 
«dled their epistolic writing. And, this, let me ob* 
erve, the ancients agree, was invented by the secre- 
•art of an EGYPTIAN KING. A circumstance which 
lill much conduce to the discovery of the cause of its 
original. 
Now, as it is evident that every kind of hieroglyphic 

* For a specimen of the marks thus described, see Plate IX. fig. i. 

+ De opertis adyti proftrt quosdom librQS^ litteri9 ignorabilibus praeno* 
(Udt : partknjigwrit cvjuscemodi antmaliamy concepti sermonia compen* 
^a verba suggercntes ; partim kodosis, et in modum rotjb tor*- 
*Xjosis, c'apreolatimque coNDBirws AFiciBUS, eufiositote profa^ 
orim kctionc munita* 

■' '■ \ . 
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writing, when employed in public business to convey 
the royal commands to leaders of armies and distant go- 
vernors, mu.st he unavoidably attended with the incoo- 
vrnicnrios of imperfect and obscure infoiTnation, it was 
natural for our Secretary Xo set himself upon contriinpg. 
ii remedy: and this he found in the invention of the 
letters of an alphabet; serving to express zcords, not 
tkhigs ; ^vhereby all the inconveniencies of imperfect in- 
formation, so fatal in nice conjunctures, were avoided 
and the writer's mind delivered with the utmost cleame!^ 
and [)rcci3ion: which too had tliis furthef aijvan^fl^ 
tliat as the Government would endeavour t9 keep the? 
invention to themselves, lftteks of STATfi were, fcr^ 
some time, conveyed with the security of our'' mcdieiQi 
ciphers * : and thus, being at first appropriated tp tB?! 
use of the cabinet, literary writing naturally acquired jfe 
name of e pistol art f; which if you will not alloir, 
no reasonable account, I think, can be siven of ib 
title. 

That this was, indeed, the fact, appears firpm Plato's 
account of Theuth's inventions. He tells us that 
when Theuth came to consult his master, king Thamus^. 
about communicating his discoveries to the people, trif«. 

roii axxoiq AlyuVI/oic, the king declared particularly 
against communicating the invention of. letters. Bui 
the reason he gives for the prohibition, we see, was not 
the principal and more inimediate (as it rarely is amongst 
Politicians), but only a secondary, and more renobte; 
namely, a regard to the interests of hieroglyphic learnii^: 
for the King tells his Secretary ^ that, if this secret shouM 
be divulged, men's attention would be called away from 
THINGS, to which hieroglyphics, and the manner rf 
explaining them, necessarily attached it, and be placed 
in exterior and arbitrary signs, which would prove the 

* It was an ancient custom, as Diodorous tells us, for the kinc 
of Egypt to read all the letters Of state, thl^selve^. — tM/jA y»f 

t See note [QQ] at the end of this 66ok; ' '.' ' ■ ^ ^ , ,, , 

greatest 
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fieatest hindrance to the progress of knowledge* . What 
I still more pleasant, and in the true genius of politics, 
▼en the reason {^ven was thought fit to be disguised : 
»r though there might be some truth in this ; yet, without 
Ipubt, ^e chief concern of the Egyptian Priests was • to 
putinue themselves useful ; which they would be, while 
cience lay concealed in hieroglyphics. 

Thii9 thQ reader finds, that the very contrary to the 
ommoq opinion is the true ; that it was the Jirsi literary 
Priting, not the Jirst hieroglyfhicaU which was invented 
br ^ecfdcy. In the course of time, indeed, they naturally 
±ian]S[^ tiieir use ; letters became common, and hiero- 
^ii^hics hidden and mysterious, 
'.But now it may be said, that though the progress 
a Picture to a simple Mark hath been traced out, 
by step, and may be easily followed, till we come 
to that untried ground where art takes the lead of na- 
tare, the point where real characters end, and the lite- 
rary be^ ; yet here, art seeing a precipice before her, 
^hich seems to divide the two (^aiacters to as great a 
c^tance as. at first setting out, she takes so immense a 
leiap as hath been thought to exceed all human efforts : 
lybich made Tully say, Summse sapientiae fuisse sonos 
Viods t> qui infiniti videbantur, paucis literarum notis. 
tserminare^; and many of the ancients to believe that 
Ji;iT£RARY WRITING was an invention of the Gods. 

However, if we would but reflect a little on the nature 
of sound, and its unheeded connexion mth the objects 
of sight, we should be able to conceive how the chasm 
closed, and how the passage from a real to a literary 
character was begun and smoothed out. 

While the picture, or image of the thing represented, 

continued to be objected to the sight of the reader, it 

could raise no idea but of the thing itself. But when 

-the picture lost its form, by being contracted into a 

Tndrk or mte^ tlie view of tlus mark or note would, in 




Tttig fbaOnloMf H^ M oXigOiiaf «^^i&k. Phsd* 

t See note [RR] at the end of this Book* 
} Tose. i. 05* 
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course of time, as naturally raise, in the mind, tinb 
sound expressing the idea of the thing, as the idea itself. 
How this extension, fit)m the idea to the sound, in tte 
use of the real character first arose, ivill be easily con- 
ceived by those who reflect on the numerous tribe rf 
words in all languages, which is formed on the soand 
emitted by the thing or animal *. 

Yet the use td which this new connexion might be 
applied) would never be thought of till the nature of hu- 
man sounds had been well studied. 

But when men had once observed (and this they coaU 
not but observe early and easily, by the brute and ina^ 
ticulate sounds which they were perpetually hearing 
emitted) how small the number is of primitive sounds, 
and how infinite the words are which may be formed hj 
varied combinations of those simple sounds, it would 
naturally and easily occur to them, that a very few of 
those numksy which had before casually excited the seo- 
nation of those simple sounds, might be. selected and 
formed into what has been since called an alphabet^ to 
express them all : And then, their old accustomed wi^ 
of combining primitive sounds into words, would as » 
turally and easily direct them to a like combinadoo d 
Vrhat were now become the simple marks of sound; 
from whence would arise literary writing. 

In the early language of men> the simple, pritnidve 
sounds would be used, whether out of choice or neces- 
sity, as significative words or terms, to denote the most 
obvious of those things with which tfiey perpetually con* 
versed. These sounds, without arbitrary institution 
would incite the idea of the thing, sometimes, as ib 
audible imagCy sometimes, as its natural representative. 
Therefore the old nutrks for things, to which words of 
this ori^nal belonged, would certainly be first tbou^ 
of for the figures of those alphabetic letters by the inge* 
nious inventer of this wonderful contrivance. And, ift 
fact, this which appears so natural has been found to be 

* For example^ (to use the words of St. Austin) when we say ii 

^'Latih, aeris tinnitwn^ eqoorum hinnituMy ovium halatui^, tiirbariiiB 

clangorenif stridorem catenarum, perspicis bsec verba ita sonare, ^ 

res qus his verbis significantur. This class of words the Greeks d^ 

Bigaed by the name of MSfAc(Iova /«, 

: : actually 
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kvally the case : the most early alphabets being fraroed 

»fn the outlines of those figures in the real characters, 

lich, by u^e, in their hieroglyphic state, had arrived 

the facility of exciting, in the mind, tiie sound as 

jlla^THlNO*. 

IV. But this political alphabet, as at first it was, 
on occasioned tne invention of another called sacred : 
r the priests having a sh«re in the Government, must 
.ve an early communicadpA of the secret; and being 
»w immerged in deep phii6sophy, they would naturally 
iploy, in their hiddeil doctrines, - a method so w^ 
lapted to convey abstract speculations witti exactness 
id precision. But the various usiBs of an Alphabet in 
nl business not permitting it to continue long a secret, 
len it ceased to be so, they would as naturally invent 
lothcr alphabetic character for Aeir sacred use : which 
)m that appropriation ^'as called hierogramma- 

CAL. ♦ 

That the Egyptian priests had sgch a. sacred alphabetic 
aracter^ we are informed by Herodotus: — "The 
Greeks (says he) write their fetters, and make their 
computations Avith counters, fiom the left to the 
right ; tbe Egyptians, on the contrary, from the right 
to the left.--— They use two s6rts of letters, one of 
which tlicy called sacred^ the o^er popular f." Dio- 
wus is yet more express; ** the priests (say he) 
taught their sons two sorts of letters, the one called 
sacred, the other, ih^cornxnoxidXiA popular %*' Cle- 
ens Alexandrinus goes still farther, and describes the 
ry books in which this stiored alphabet was principally 
aployed: And as the place, where he explains tliis 
atter, is very curious, and contributes to the ferther 
ustration of the subject, I shall consider it more at 
rge. It hath been shewn that Clemens, in the passage 
loted above, understood what he tolled the sacerdotaly 
PATIKHN, to be an alphabetic character. Now the 

* Plate VIII. 

*)* T^eifAfAuict y^eifao'i t^ Xoyi^oHat 4^4^010*1, ^£AX«jic? /xf»> mw^ 7M 

Aif*o7<xA xoAftlai. Lib* ii« cap. 36. 
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same writer speaking in another place • of the forty-two 
books of Hermes, which contained all the civil and re* 
ligious science of the Egyptians, informs us, that ten of 
these books were cdl\ea sacerdotal, and were the parti- 
cular study of the chief priest, — wforimf tS lifi ri 
lEPATIKA xxXsfAtPx i fiiixix iK[Aaufi»¥u, These tB^ 

therefore, weie written in a sacred alphabetic character \ 
though, as we learn from him in the same place, aQ ]|k 
various kinds of sacred characters were employed in m 
composition of these forty-two books; for sonm were 
written in hieroglyphics ; as he tiells us, where he Bjpem 
of the saci*ed scribe, whose business it was to stiid^ 
those called hieroglj/phical, — rSroy ri n lEPOFAT^IKA 
xxXsfAi^' And, what is very remarkable, we find;t^ 
subject of these to be of a popular and civil nature^ 
such as cosmography, geojgraphy, the simple elemcsits 
of astronomy, Ae chorography of Egypt, the desaipHr 
tion of the Nilef, &c. conformable to what has been 
laid down concerning the use and application of .tiie 
most early hieroglyphics. Others again of these boob 
were written in symbols, particularly those two which 
the chanter had in care : — o tiio^ fv ri rSp tSc /urnnf 
ifTififofAif^ 2TMBOAX2N* rirrov fetvi iio pXXn^ aviiknfifM 

itT> ix xi *EpfjiS. Here then we have all the tbree. spe- 
cies of sacred wilting, the hieroglyphic^ the synUndic^ 
and the hicrogramnmtic or sacerdotal; the last of wbid^ 
as we hold, was by letters of an alphabet. 

But an ALPHABET for secrecy, and consequently: d^ 
ferent from the vulgar, was a thing in use amongst tbi 
priesthood of almost all nations. Philo Biblias, m fx^ 
sebius, speaking of Sanchoniatho*s history,. tell$ us, tfaat 
the author composed it by the assistance of certsdn re- 
cords which he found in the temples written in amm(K 
^'EAX LETTERS J, not uudcrstood by the people : thett 
Ammonean letters Bochart explains to be such as dM! 

m 
1 

* Strom, lib. vi. pp. 633, 634. Edit Colon. 1688. 

ic^ T)f$ tS NitAtf ^(«y^af ?;• Ibid. 

t — ii 0't//xba^6;y roT^ iwo rSt ciivTut iv^iOir^'ty ivonavpoif *^^¥il^ R 

lib. L cap. 9. " ^ 

priests 



* 
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priests used in sacred matters *. Diogenes Laertius 
njforms us, from Thrasyllus, that Democritus wrote 
:wo . liooks, the one of the sacred letters of the Babt/lo- 
liani^ the other of the sacred letters of the city Meroe-^i 
uid CQncerning these last^ Heliodorus saitb, that the 
Btbiopians had two aprts of letters, the one called regal^ 
£e other ^vulgar; and that the regal resembled the sa^ 
berddtai characters pf the JEgyptiansJ. . Theodoretj 
^leaking of the Grecian temples in general, says that 
£ey had certain forms of letters for their own use, called 
mcerddtal\\^ and Fourmont, and others, suppose that 
9ib general custom prevailed among the Hebrews also^. 
Which opinion, a passage in Irenaeus seems to sup- 
PS?***- . ".■ 

And now we shall know how . to deal with a strange 

passage f*!* of Manetho in Eusebius. This historian as- 
sures liis reader, " that he took his information from 
" pillars in the land of Seriad, inscribed by Thoyth the 
** .first Hermes, with hierographic kttei^s in the sacred 
** dialect; and translated, after the flood, out of the 
•*^^ sacred dialect, into the Greek tongue, with hiero- 
^**'.*GLYi*Hic letters^ and deposited in volumes by Aga- 
* thodaemon, tlie second Hermes, father of Tat, in the 

• . -■ * 

-^ Ammoneorum, i.e. Ammanim — Abenezra in Levit. xxvi. 30, 
Ti^lafttcta ad cultum Solis. Quod verissimum ; SoT enim He- 
Jbnei&est om^^,' unde aniinan templum Solis^ quem solum Cceli Do- 
siinum crediderunt prisci Phoenices. Sanchoniathon, tStov ya^ 
(7«i vAipy) Siov iyo/x»^of /xovoy tf^ayS Kvptov* Itaque hic preecipue cultu^. 
Ttthen, €^es<!ente superstitione, crediderim nomen Ammanim etiam 
|l|:alia dehibra pertinuisse. Itaque liter a: Ammoneorum seu Ammanim 
lfeil;litei*aS;teitijploruin> liters in sacris receptee. Geogr. Sacr» par. ii. 
Iib.ij. cap. 17/ 

V See note *[SS] at the end of this Boek. 

t&XM(^7« iriiiii/yQ^ »^ ro7i Alyvvliuv lEPATIKOIS KA^OTMENOIS 
' WiW «*» Lib. iv. 

«t |: *£« . TOK '^XKtiHK9Zs itmoTi t^M rttU i^a9 ;^«faxKf^ic y^aiAfAoiruVf «( 
.4pATlkOT£ wf9Cfiyi^w99, In Genes. Qo. 61. 

^ Cette co^tucBe de la plupart des nations Orientales, d'avoir des 
^karacterea Sacres^ Sc des Caracteres Profanes ou d'un usage plusf 
^l]|j9ire; ^toit aussi cbeiz les Hebreux. Reflex. Crit. vol. i. p. 36. 

'' **'A|itiquie el pnma;^ Hebraeorum literse, quae sacerdotales 
^UDC4ipM®7 .decern quidem fuere numero. Adver. Uaer. 1. ii. c. 41. 

ft 9<e Stillin^eet's Orig. Sacr. book i. chap, ii. § 11. and Mr. 
^Qck&rd's Connections, vol. i. ed. 2. p. 247. 
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• Adyta of the Egyptian temples." The original is' in 

these words: 'Ex rSv MavtOw rS XtCtptvtUy iq liri Ilr^* 
jKa/« rS t^Xo^iih.p» oip^ttptxti ruv iv Alyvirltf ilidXWj X(«i/>ft" 
licoif ex TMV r? Zvipift^ftxff 7^ xfi/AJif»y rtiXSy Uffj fin, 
haXlxlta 7^ ifpoypa^ixo^ ypoe/Ajuao-i Xf;^<tp«x1i|fi0*/t*frillr Jirj 
9»M T8 tsrftira *Ep[Ai 7^ ff/A9)Vfu9fio'£v jbtfl* rov x»|ftxXvrp» 
fx Tilr tf^a( iiaXixln uq niv lAXfiy/ls ^wir^v yfrnfAfAotiv lEPO- 
TAT^IKOIZ 7^ ffVoIctfio-wy Iv |3/CAoic uV'o r! 'AyA09^«//iAi»O' 
TK iivlipn *Ef[AHj voUfoq Si r! T«r sv tok ^^roir twv if^v)' 

Afywrliwif*. Stillin^eet objects, with reason, to ihe 
absurdity of translating into the Greek tongue with hie- 
roglyphic characters : and the author of the Corme^tms 
well seeing that by y^d/Afxaic^iv lipoyXvfixoTi must be un- 
derstood an alphabetic character, says the words' shotild 
not be translated hieroglyphics^ but ^r/crrrf letters 'f : he 
might as well have said Gothic letters^ hpoyxvf ixa being 
always used by the Ancients to denote characters 
for things^ in opposition to alphabetic letters, or cha* 
racters, composing woi^ds. It is certain the text is cor- 
rupt ; as may be seen, 1 . From the word ypajujEAM-i^ 
(which in strict propriety signifies the letters oj an al- 
phabet) its being joined to uj oyXu^ixoK, which denotes ^ 
species of marks for things. 2. From the mention of a 
sacred dialect y Ufci iiixtxl^ (of which more hereafter) ; 
for if these records were written in a sacred dialect^ it is 
plain the character employed must be alphabetic; and 
so indeed it is expressed to be in the words hp^ffobipittU 
yp«7*/*«o-», which immediately follow; and \i\ out of 
this dialect, it were translated into another, must not 
alphabetic characters be still employed ? And now we 
see not only that the present reading is wrong, but are 
led, by this last observation, to the right ; the passage 
being without all question to be read thus : — (Atri tii 

uoHotxXvafAOif ex rmg n(»g ^laAcxls lig t^u iXXn^iioi fuvnv yf^' 
fta^iv lEPOrPAOIKOIZ 1^ dvoUuirSv h j3/exwc, &c.— yp<^ 
poMTtv lEPOrPA^IKOir, in speaking of the translatiobj 
being the very words just before employed in speaking 
of tlie origind ; and with great propriety ; for l^pofpi^ju 
was used by the ancients as a generic term, to sigpify ai 

♦ Euseb. Chron. ed. Seal. Amst. 1658. p. 6, 
t Connection of the Sacred and Profane History,, vol. If. aj^ 
and vol« ii. p. 294. 

we 
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m 
\ 

v^ell sacred ktters composing xvords, as sacred marks 
standing for things; UpoTxvfuci not so, but denoting only 
marks Jfor things: so that the plain and sensible mean- 

' ing of the passage is, that a work, written by the first 

.. Hermes, in the sacred dialecty and sacred letters, was 
translated, by the second Hermes, into the Greek dia^ 
ket ; the original sacred letters being still employed. 
•And the reason is evident; the Greek translation was 
for the use of the Egyptians : but such would be soonest 
invited to the study of a foreign dialect when written in 
their own letters : a common inducement for translators 
into a foreign language, to preserve the original charac- 
ter. Besides, this version w as not for the Egyptians in 
general, but for the priests only ; and therefore their pe- 
culiar character was preserved. 

We now begin to see that the whole extravagance in 
this account, which made it rejected by the Critics with 

^ so much contempt, is only in the high antiquity given to 
the fact ; and this, the verv circumstance of the fact re- 
fates : for it not only tells us of sacred alphabetic letters^ 
which we have shewn to be of late use amongst the 
Egyptians, but likewise of a sacred dialecty w^hich cer- 
tainly was still later : And, if I be not much mistaken, a 
passage in Herodotus will lead us to the time when this 
translation was made. The historian tells us, that when 

. Psammitichus, by the assistance of the lonians and 
Carians, had subdued all Egypt, he placed these Greek 
adventurers on both sides the Nile ; where he assisrned 
them lands and habitations, and sent among them Egyp- 
tian youths to be instructed in the Greek language ; from 
whence sprung the State-interpreters for that tongue * : 
Thus far the historian ; from whose account of Psam- 
mitichus's project it appears, that his purpose was to 

* — Tor(7» ^i "iva-i *J roiffi Kaposi » roivi cvWotiip^ttcctyLSfoiffi avrZt • 

iM^tiiaiuffVeu' ivl ^i r^ra^t ixfAa^ofluif rip *£AXa^(» yKuaaaity 01 vtiv 
*Effut9itt i» Alyivlv yw^vourk. Euterp. 1. ii. c. 154. Hence it appears 
that the learned Dr. Prideaux was mistaken when he said — But (he 
worst of it is^ tht ancient Egyptians did not speak Gnek; the Ptotemys 
first brought that language amongst /Ae;/}— Connection, part ii. lib. i. 

*** Vol. IV: M establish 
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establish a cun^tant intercourse with tlie Grecian nat|pn$. 
The youtii picked out for inteqirctei's were, without 
question, of the (>riesthoocl, all letters and learnii^ r^ 
siding in that order ; which ha(l likewise a great shfuip ip 
the public administration. And now tlie prie3th09|cl 
having the Greek tongue amongst them, which its use 
in public affairs would make them diligently cultivate; 
Where was the wonder that, about tliis time, s9n;Ke of 
tlvcsc interpreters, *E/)/Aii>«ff, should employ theo^s^lyes 
in translating the mcixd Egyptian records into the Gre- 
cian lan^aij^e? 

But then as to the precise time of the invention rf 
Egyptian Lkttkus, it can never be so much as guessed 
at; because /ficrogljjp/iics continued to be in use long 
after that time ; j)articuhuly on theii: public Monuments^ 
where we find no a|)pcarancc of alphabetic characters. 
However, that tell en were verj' early, we have shevwi 
above, as mcU from otlicr circumstances, as froxn'tjus, 
the giving the invention of them to tlic Gods *. 

Tliose who are for deriving all civil improvements firoifli 
the line of Abraham^ of course, bestow upon it the inveQ? 
tion of an Ar.piiAiiKT. But as this fancy is only amongst 
the loose ends of an hyi)otliesis, without any tbundatipif 
in Scripture, tiicsc criiics differ much about tlie tinae. 
Some suppo:se letlcrs to have been in use aniongstith^ 
Patriarclis; and, by them, transmitted to the Egyptians; 
but there are such strong objections to this opinion (t(j 
mention no other than the Patriarch's scndinii verbal 
messages where it was more natural as well as more ex- 
))eclient to send tliem vrritten), that others have tliought 
})r(j])er to bring iloun the time to that of Moses f, when 
CJoD, they say, tav.gUt hun the use oi alphabetic letters, 
in the exemplar of the two tables written, as the tCAt 
assures us, tclth the Finger of GOD, P^ut how, from 
w(»rds, which at most only imply that the Ttn Command- 
ments wcR" miratniiouslv en^xraved as well as dictated, 
it can bv conclu'.ied tiiat letters were then first invented, 
I have no\ logic eno'Ji;h to find out. A common reader 
wuuhl be apt to infer from it, ilMt letters were now well 

♦ Siep;>. i;^i, !;<>. of tliis v«)iuiiie. 
\ See luui- f I i": 11'. ihc c;\i of tiiis Book. 

known 
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inovra to the Israelites, as God had thought fit to deUv6f 
'the JSrst elements of tlieir religion in that kind of writing; 
I say, he would be thus apt to infer, though Moses had 
liever ipoken of theiri on other occasions (which he hath 
'done) as of things in famih'ar use * : But if God was in- 
deed the revealer of the artifice, how happened it tliatthe 
hlstbty of so irhportant a circumstance was not recorded ? 
for, as tee shall see presently, the Mtinory of it would 
have been one of the strongest barriers to idolatry. 

However, though I think it next to certain that Moses 
brought letters, with the rest of his learning, fi-oni Egypt, 
yet I could be easily persuaded to believe that he both 
enlarged tlie alphabet, and altered the shapes of the 
letters f. 1. The Hebrew alphabet, which he employed 
in the composition of the Pentateuch, is considerably 
iuller tiian tiiat which Cadnius brought into Greece. 
Cadmus was of Thebes in Egypt ; he sojourned in Syria, 
and went from thence into Greece : His country shews 
that his letters were Egyptian ; and this, their difierence 
in number from the Hebrew, sufficiently confirms; 
Cadmuis having only sixteen, and the Hebrews two and 
twenty. 2. That Moses likewise altered the shape of 
the Egyptian letters I think probable ; all hieroglyphic 
writing wa3 absolutely forbidden by the second com- 
mandment, and with a view worthy the divine wisdom ; 
hieroglyphics being, as we shall see hereafter, the great 
source of their idolatries and superstitions. But now 
alphabetic letter^ (which henceforth could be only used 
amongst the Hebrews) being taken by the Egyptians ;(; 
from theu' hieroglyphic figures, retained, as was natural, 
much of the shapes of those characters : to cut off there- 
fore all occasion of danger from symbolic images, Moses, 
as I suppose, altered the shapes of the Egyptian letters, 
and reduced them into something like those simple form^ 
in which we now find tliem. Those who in much 
later ages converted the northern Pagans to the Cnris- 
tian Faith observed the same caution. For the charac- 
ters of the northern alphabet, called Runic, having been 
abused to magical superstition, were then changed to the 

* See note [UU] at the end of this Book, 
t Sfeeriote [XX] at the end of this Book. 
X See p. 12-2, of this Volume, 

AX 2 Roman. 
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Roman. — Tantas in liis Iiu?ik' (says Shcringham) latere 
virtutcs Gotbi ante fidcm snsceptaui rati- sunt, ut sive 
hostinm caput diris sacrandum, sive pestis morbique 
amoliendi, sive aliud oiuis suscipiendum se incanta- 
tionibus Rnnisquc muniebant — Post fidem vero sus- 
ccptam Riaicr, qui incantationibus pnestmiisque mt^cis 
in tantuni adhibit© fuerint, adeo fastidin coeperunt, ut 
niulti libri, multaquc antiqua monumcnta exinde pne- 
postero zelo dejecta atrjue deleta sunt : unde historia 
Getica magnum dctrimcntum clademque accepit. Tan- 
dem voro, teste Loccenio, Sigfridi episcopi Britannid 
opera (Papa etiairi Romano suam operam praestante) 
eb res devenit ut Rmice in SueciA A. d.ail. penitus abo- 
lerentur ; & characteres Lathii substituerentur *. 

This account will reconcile the differing systems of 
Marsham and Kenaudot ; one of whom contends f , that 
the letters which Cadmus brought into Greece were 
Egyptian : the other, that they were Phenician Jj and 
both of them appeal to the authority of Herodotus ; who 
says plainly, " that the alphabet brought by Cadmus 
into Greece teas Egj/ptian ; and yet, speaking of tlie three 
most ancient inscriptions in Greece, he says, they tcetc 
in Fhenician characters, which very nmch resembled 
the Ionic f ' for if what has been here supposed be allowed, 
then the alphabet w^iich Cadmus carried with him was 
doubdcss of Moses's invention; as to the Jorniy but Ejjj'p- 
tian, as to the pozcer. It may be jusi worth observing, 
tliat Renaudot's discourse is full of paralogisms, which 
this solution detects. 

3. To this let me add another consideration. Tlie 
vowel-])oints (as seems now to be generally agreed on] 
were added since the Jews ceased to be a nation. The 
Hebrew language was originally, and so continued to be 
for a long time, written without them. Now if God 
first taught Moses an alphabet, can we believe that the 
vowels would htive been thus generally omitted? But 
suppose Mo'=ics l(\irnt his alphabet of the Egyptians, and 
only made it fuller, and altered the form of the letters, 
we may easily give a good account of the orpission. Tte 
Egyptian alphabet, as we observed, was invented for 

* De Ang. gtnt. orig. pp. 992, 293. f Can. Chron. 

J SurTori^uu' des leitrej* Grecques. 

prccisioD; 
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precision, and used for secrecy. Botli ends were an- 
swered by an alphabet with hardly any vowels. 

Thus we see that the form of alphabetic characters was 
a matter of much importance to the Hebrews, as to the 
integrity of their religion. If therefore God was the 
inimexiiate author of them, it is difficult to suppose that 
Mose^ could omit to record the history of their invention; . 
such a history being the best sanction to recommend 
their use ; and the best security against a return to the 
idolatrous practice of hieroglyphic-writing ; to which this 
[)eople, so fond of Egyptian manners, were violently 
nclincd. 

But we have not yet donie with Manetho ; The last 
circumstance opening the way to another discovery of 
jreat importance in the Egyptian antiquities : for by 
His passage mc find they had not only sacred characters • 
md letters J but a sacred dialect or la?iguagc also; 
or what be here calls ufa J'iaXexIof, iii anotlier place 
where he interprets a certain word in this language) he 
:alls ii/>« yXwtr<r« *. It might perhaps be imagined that 
his sacred dialect was only the more ancient Egyptian 
anguage ; which being now grown into disuse, was pre- 
served amongst the priesthood : But if we consider the 
imall and slow chansje to which tlie Eastern languages 
were subject ; especially that of a people who admitted 
so little of foreign manners, we can scarce believe this 
to have been the case. Besides, the sacred dialect was 
used for secrecy (being known only to the priests) which 
could never be the condition of a national language, how 
obsolete soever we may suppose it to be grown. AU this 
considered, I take the sacred dialect to have been a lan- 
guage of their own framing : and one of their latest ex- 
pedients for keeping their science to themselves. We 
have shewn how, for the sake of exactness, as they gi'ew 
more speculative, they invented an alphabet to express 
thpir conceptions by marks for words,^ instead of marks 
for things : But the simple mystery of a peculiar alpha- 
bet, employed in a common tongue, would be soon de- 

*" ^KaXiTro ^i to avfAvav avruit id»0« YKSHr, tuto ^s In ^cko-ihit^ 
«roi^(nC TO >«.{ YK xod' lEPAN r AHISAN l^crtXiu (ntfAmim, r^ ^i ZH? 
^Bi^qv Ij-t x^ voi^Evif KSLTu rn» KOINHN AIAAEKTON, x; lirti cvtri^i^tvoif 
^^'arat YKXI2£. Apud Joseph, cont. Ap. Ub.i. cup. 14. 

3f 3 XecX^^', 
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tected ; they therefore, as now it appears, invented a 
pieculiar language for the use of their alphabet ; and tlius, 
under a double cover, eflectually secured their hidjden 
science. The way of framing the sacred dialect, I sup- 
pose, to be tiiis : Tlicy called things by the names of 
their hicroglyphical representatives : llius Yk. in. the 
Egyptian tongue signifying a serpent ; and a serpent, ifl 
their hieroglyphics, denoting a king *, Yk, as Manethp 
informs us above, signified a king in \h^ sacred dialect : 
And in tliis manner, their hieroglyphics became a suf* 
iicient fund for a new language. 

On the whole then it ai)pears that the Egyptian priests 
had these three methods of secreting their recorded 
knowledge; by hieroglyphic symbols, by a ^acxR: 

DOTAL ALVHABET, aild by a SACKED DIALECT. In 

explaining tiieir several natures, and distinguishing theip 
from the proper hieroglyphic, I have endeavoured to 
disembroil a subject M'hich seems to have perplexed 
even the Ancients themselves ; who, in their accounts, of 
the Egyptian literature, perpetually confound the several 
species of sacred UTiiing with one another. What 
greatly contributed to this confusion, I presume, was the 
sacerdotal practice of promiscuously using, in one and. 
the same book or literary monument, the several various 
species oi sacred writing ; that i$ to say, the proper hie- 
ragli/pkic, the symbolic, and the hierog7rmmi(^tic ; as was, 
done in composing the Bembine table, and the mystic 
ritual described by Apulcius. 

Thus we find how it happened that that which had its 
origin in necessity, came, in time, to be employed for 
secrecy, and was at length improved into an ormtnent. 
But now, in the incessant revolutions of things, this, 
imagery, which was at first invented for open commu- 
nication, and vvas from thence converted into mystery, 
at length resumed its primitive use ; and, in the flou? 
rishing ages of Greece and Rome, was employed in their 
monuments and medals as the shortest and. plainest 
method of conveying men's conceits; and a symbpl^ 
which, in Egypt, was pregnant with profound wisdom, 
vas in those places the vocabulary of the j)eople. 

To illustrate these several changes and revolutions, 

* Horapollo, lib. i..cap. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64. 

ire 
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rve sh4ll brice again take up our insttoce ffom lax*. 
ivAGE (which still, in all its* minuter alterations and. 
mpFOvemfents, rah parallel with writing); anS shew, 
low the original expedient, to communicate our thoughts 
n converse, the rude eflfbrt of necessity, came in time, 
ike the first hieroglyphics, to be turned into vrystenj, 
ftid afterwatrds iiifiproved into the arts of eloquence and 
persuasion. 

I. It hath been already shewn, in the fable of Jothanri, 
lOW the Apologue corresponded to the proper Egyptian 
neroglypkic; and was invented only to present a 
ensible image to the unimproved conception of the 
iearer. 

As the change of the object, which the fable intro- 
kiced, niade it exactly answer to the tropical hiero- 
;ly]f)hic ; so that sort of prosopopoeia, which the fable 
QucH employed, representing a multitude under the 
mage of one, made it equally correi^pond with th^ Curio^ . 
ogkal hieroglyphic. 

If. But now, in* after-times, either when men began 
6 affect mystery, Or tiieir subject to require secrecy, they, 
gradually chailged the Apologue or fable, by quaint and 
ar-fetch(5d allusibrii^, into a parable, on set purpose 
■0 throw obscurity over the information; just* as the 
'rppical hiervglyp/iic was turned into the tropical symboL 
We find innumeraible instances of this mode of speech in 
Scripture : Thus God by the prophet Ezekiel :— -'J Son 
'^ of man, litter a payable unto tlie rebellious hou§e, 
" and say unto theiii. Thus ;:3aith the Lord God, Set 
'* on a pot, set if on, and alsopOur water into it: gather 
'* tiie pieces thereof into it, even every good piece, the 
" thigh and the shoulder, fill it with the choice bones. 
*^ Take the choice of the flock, and burn also the bones 
'* under it, and make it boil well, and let them sieeth 
^* tlie bones of it therein*.'* 

And in this manner was the Parable eniployed both 
Lixiongst the Orientalists and Greeks : and tllus the Jews 
understood it, as appears by the complaint of the pro- 
phet : " Ah, Lord ! they say of me, l)oth he not speak 
^^ PARABLEsf ?" and by this denunciation of our Lord 
himself; ** Unto you it is given to know the mysteries 

* Ezck. xxiv. J, & seq, ^ lb; xx. i^^, 

M4 ^' oi 
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*^ of the kingdom of God; but to others ia paraBcLEs; 
'^ that seeing they n\ij/ht not see, and healing they might 
*^ not understand *.'' And thus that great master o£ 
Grecian eloquence, Demetrius Phalercus/ jexplains iU\ 
" The allc;j;ory is used (says he) as a covering and dis* .: 
" guise to the discourse t" 

III. We have observed, that ttie Syrnboly the more it 
receded from the proper Hieroglyphic, the more it be*» . 
came obscure; till it divided itself, at length, into tiio 
sorts, the tropical and the cuigmatical: Just so again it 
was with the Pjarablc^ which (answenng to the tropical 
symbol) grew more and more mysterious, till it became 
a riddle; and this again exactly corresponded to the 
eyii^natical Hieroglyphic. 

This, in sacred Scripture, is called a dark sating, 
xitr \lo^nv^ lor the nature of God s dispensation re- 
quired enigmas; and the genius of those times made 
them natural. The prophet Ezekiel will furnish us with 
an example : — '* And the word of the Lord (says he) 

came unto me, saying, Son of man, put forth a bid-. 

DLE, and speak a Parable unto tlje house of Israd; 
•* and say, Thus saith the Loud God, A great eagle 
*' with gi-eat wings, long winged, full of featliers, which 
*^ had divers colours, came unto Lebanon, and took the 
** highest branch of the cedar ; he crept oflf the top of 
" his young twigs, and carried it into a land of traf*' ' 
** fie:};," &c. In the interpretation of these RiddUi 
consisted much of the old Eastern Wisdom, according- • 
to the observation of the Wise-man : ** A man of under- 
" standing (says he) shall attain unto wise counsels ; to 
" understand a Proverb and the interpretation ; the 
" words of Uie Wise and their dark sayings ||." It- 
was the custom too, as we learn from Scripture^ (andH 
lasted long, as we learn from Josephus**), for the Sage» ' 

* Luke viii. lo. 

sect. 100. X Ch. xvii. 2, & seq. 

II l*rov, 1. 5, 6. ^ Judges xiv. la, 13, 14. 

•* — «J Xo^iV/xol* ^i kJ Xoy«? AlNIFMATnAEir ?»i9r«V+«Jo vfii iff ' • 
ZoXojMoiya tuv Tvfwv paa-iXiVfy vafctxaXeift otto;; avr^ T»r«f o-a^ijrA^} 

^t^TA^/ T^y h»0Qiei¥ ifuTiffi, Autir[. Jud. lib. viii. cap. 5. 

of 
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af. those times to send or oiFer riddles to each oth^. 
Tor: a trial of sagacity, to the exposition of which, re- 
wards and penalties were annexed * ; so that the present 
of a riddle v^as sometimes only a stratagem for a booty: 
hence, the miderstand'mg dark sentences became pro- 
verbial amongst the Hebrews to signify the arts of fraud 
and deceit ; as may be collected from the character 
given by Daniel of Antiochus Epiphancs : " And in the 
** ihe latter time of their kingdom, when the- transgres- 
" ^oi-s are come to the full, a king of fierce countenance 

" and UNDERSTANDING DARK SENTENCES shall Stand 

••up+." 

The mysterious cover to this kind of wisdom made it 
(as always such a cover will) the most high-prized accom- 
plishment : so when the Psalmist would raise and en- 
^ge the attention of his audience, he begins his song 
in. this manner: "Hear, all ye people; give ear, all 
'* ye inhabitants of the world : both low and high, rich 
and poor together. My mouth shall speak of wis- 
dom, and the meditation of my heart shall be of un- 
'* derjstanding. I will incline minu ear to a 

^* PARABLE; I WILL OPEN MY DARK SAYING UPON 

** THE harp;};.*' For as a great Criuc in sacred and 
profane learning rightly observes upon the place : Pmt/- 
^.hiijus auctor, quo auditores attentos reddat, his pro- 
fnittit se de rebus niaximisj 8g in quibus summa sapientia 
Poiita sity dicturum ; &; in carnune hoc componendo 
vfrtem quam potuit maxunctm adkibuitj ut matena dig- 
num reddcret ||. 

And as, in the improved art of writing by Symbols^ 
the Egyptians (as well to give it the air of learning and 
el^^ce, as to cloud it with a variegated obscurity) 
studied all the singular properties of beings^ and their 
TelatimSi in order to fit them for representatives of other 
things; so in the art of speaking, men soon began to 
Qdom those modes of information just now mentioned 

* Aio( — ro9 ^f rvfoumuSia Is^oo'oXufjiMv £o\o/biA;i« wi/A^^b (fhi^h Vfi( 
^9 £i^af(op AINIFMATA, «^ va^' avrd >iaSuv a^wilA' r^v ^f, f*« 
wimfiitut houtfTtcth Tu \vo-av\i ^ifxatlac avortyciy. — Id. ib« 

f Chap. viii. ver. 33. X Psa].xlixr4. 

II Ps^lmoniin Liber in Versiculos metrice divUut, &c. £d. Hare, 
£pis€. Cicest. p. 265. 
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with tropes a?fdjigu7*€s: till at length Posterity began to 
doubt about the original of figurative expression: even 
as they had doubtetl filx)iit the original of hieroglyphic 
painting: whereas, in triitli, the first, like the latter, 
owed its birth to mere want and rusticity; that is, a 
wantofwordfc;, and rusticity of conception. To give au 
instance of the first want, in the pleonasm ; of the lat- 
ter, in the mktaphor : for Eastern speech abounds 
with these Jigures ; tlicy constitute its pride and beauty; 
nnd to excel in them, consists the art of their otaCors 
and poets. 

1. I'he Pleonasm evidently arose from the narrowness 
of a sin^.ple language : the Hebrew, in which thfe fignre 
ai)ounds, is the scantiest of all the learned languages rf 
the E-aJst : Amant (says Grotius) Hebrai verborum Oh 
piam; itaqm rem eandem 7miltis vei^bis ejprimuf^^. 
He does not tell us the reason ; but it is seen abov^ 
and appears to be the true: for when tlie speaker's 
phrase comes not up to his ideas (as in a scanty W 
guage it often will not), he naturally endeavours to 
explain himself by a repetition of the thought iu othe; 
w*ords ; as he whose body is straitened in rooni is never 
relieved but by a continual change of posture. We may 
observe this to happen frequently in common cortveiisi^ 
tion ; where the conception of the speaker is strodfe^ 
than his expression. The most scanty language tbeVe- 
fore will be always fullest of repetitions, \thich is die 
only copia in that which Grotius speaks of. 

2. The Metaphor arose as evidently frotti rusticity of 
conception, as the pleonasm from the want of w'cids. 
The first simple ages, uncultivated, and irhmerged in 
sense, could: express their rude conceptions of abstract 
Ideas, and the reflex operations of the mind; only by 
material images ; which, so applied, became metaphon. 
This, and' not the warmth of a florid and improi^ 
fancy, as is commonly supposed, was the true original' 
of figurative expression. We see it even at this day in . 
the style of the American savages, though qf the coldest, 
and most phlegmatic complexions, such as the Iroquois 
of the Northern continent ; of whom a learned mission- 
ary says : " They affect a lively close expression^ like 
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" the LacedecDODiang ; yet for all that their style isjigu-- 

" rative, aiid wholly ynetaphorlcal *." Their phlegm 

CQuld only make their style concise, not take away ti)c 

%if86; and the conjunction of these different characters 

in it, shews plainly that nietaphars were from necessity, 

not choice. The very same character, in other words, 

Diodorus gives of the style of the ancient Gauls : In 

a^ncersatioHy says he, they use the utmost brevity^ at-' 

tended with a highly figurative obscurity : their speech 

abowids with a licentious kind of* Synecdoche^ which 

leaves much to the hearer to unriddle mid divine ; and 

also with hyperboles.^. 

5ut wa need not these far-fetched examples. He 
irfio will qnly reflect on what is so common as generally 
tp escape reflection, may. observe, that the common 
people are always most given to speak in figures. Ci- 
cero observed this long ago, where eiicouragmg the use 
oOneiaphors, even in the simpler style, he says, — ^Trans- 
laiipne fortasse crebrior, qua frequentissime sermo omnia 
ubtur non modo urbanorum, seel etiam rusiicorum. 
Siqqidem est eorum, gcfnmare mte&y sitire agros, latas 
esse segeteSy luxuriosa Jrumenta. Nihil horum parum< 
audacteri sed aut simile est illi,.unde transferas: aut, 
si, ires suum nuUum habet nomen, docendi. causa sump^ 
tmuy a^t lujdendi videturX- Hence too,, the people's = 
de)i]^t in that other figure of speech, Proverbs, a pas- 
sion not stronger in our own times than in those of . 
Aristotle; who obsqrves of AFPOIKOI /ixoAira TNXiMO- 
TTnoi: €19-1. And the gross images under which prover- 
bial truths in all languages are conveyed, shew they only 
ddighted in their own: inventions : for, to the People, it 
is certain, we ai^ altogether indebted for this species of 
instruction. 

It is truje, when gross conception met with a warm 
ima^nation whidi delighted in painting strong and lively 
images, and was .improved by exercise and use, figura- 
tive expression would be soon adorned with all the 
flourishes of wit. For wit consists in using strong meta^ 
phoric images in uncommon yet apt allusions: just as 

* See note [YY] at the end of this Book. 
t , See. note [ZZ} ab the end of this Book^ 
\ Orator, cap, xxivt 
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ancient Egj'ptian ^\'isdom did in hki^ghjphic symboli 
fancit'ully analogized. Plato perhaps had something of 
this in his thoughts (if he had not, he liad hardly any 
tliinji so good) ^hcn he observed to Alcibiades, that the 
People wiis an excellent master of language*. 

Thus we sec it has ever been the way of men, lx)th in 
Speech and // rithig, as well as in Clotlies and Habita- 
tions, to turn their wants and necessities into parade and 
onviment -f • 

1 V. In the first parallel between Speech and JVritmg^ 
wc have compared metaphors to the letters of an alpha* 
bet ; and how well the parallel runs may be further seen 
from hence : The Egyptians had, • as has l)een shewn, 
two sorts of alphal)etic letters, the one popular^ the 
other sacerdotal}, so had the- Ancients in general two 
sorts of metaphors ; one open and intelligiolej another 
hidden and mysterious. The prophetic writings are fiill 
of this latter sort. To instance only in the famous pre- 
diction of Balaam: There shall come a star out of 
Jacobs and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel %. Thu • 
prophecy may possibly in some sense relate to Da^d; 
but, ^\ithout question, it belongs principally to Jesu3: 
tl)e metaphor of a sceptre was common and popular, to 
denote a ruler, like David ; but the star, thouGrh it also 
signified, in tlie prophetic writings ||, a temporal prince 
or ruler, yet had a secret and hidden nieanhig likewise : 
a star in the Egyptian hieroglyphics denoted Gonf : 
and how mucli hicroglyphk xcriting influenced the out- 
cm languages we shall see presently. Thus cod, in the 
pn)phct Amos, reproving the Israelites for their idolatry 
on their first coming out of E^pt, says : " Ye have 
" born tlie tabernacle of your molcch^ and Chiun your 
**' imacres, the star of youu god, which ve made to 
" yourselves**." The star of your god is a sublime 
figure to signify the image of your god ; for a star Being 
employed in hieroglyphics to signify god, it is used here 
with great elegance, to signify the material imagp ofa 

♦ S«c note [AAA] at the end of this Book, 
t Sec note [BBBj at the rod of this Book. 
X Numb. XXIV. 17, jl Don. viiu 10. 

% *Arcp oap* AiTt^K-llieif )k«^*^i^ SEON c^ikminu liorapol. Ilic- 
Tvg. lib. ii. cop. 1. ♦^ Cb:ip. V. ^5, 46. 

god: 
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god: the words, the star of your god, being only a 
repetition, so usual in the Hebrew tongue, of tlie pfe- 
ci^ingy Chiun your images. Hence we conclude that 
the' metaphor here used by Balaam of a star was of that 
abstruse mysterious kind ; and is so to be understood; 
and consequently that it related only in the mysterious 
sense to Christ, the eternal son of Gon. 
. We have observed how ' Symbols y which came from 
open Hieroglyphics^ lost their mysterious nature, and 
recovered again their primitive use in tiie flourishing ages 
of Greece and Rome. Just so again it was witli the 
Parable; which coming from the simple Apologue, 
often returned to its first clearness, and became a pro- 
verb plain and inlellirible to all. " In that day (saj^s 
*^ the prophet Micah) shall one take up a Parable 
** against you *," &c. " Shall not all these (says Ha- 
*' bakkuk) take up a Parable against him, and a taunt- 
** ing proverb against him, and say -f-," &c. 

Tnus WRITING and language, throughout all their 
various modes, ran exactly the same fortune : invented 
bqt of necessity, to communicate men's thoughts to one 
Another; they were continued out of choice, for mystery 
and oiTiament ; and they ended at last as they began, in 
the way of popular information. 

Hitlierto we have considered the relation only as tliey 
stand in an independent parallel ; but as they are only 
two different ways of communicating the same concep- 
tions, they must needs have a mighty influence upon one 
another. To explain this in the manner it deserves 
would require a just volume ; and as a properer place 
may be found for it, when we come to consider the ob- 
jections to tlie style of Script arc y it will be saflicient just 
to touch upon it at present. 

1. Tiie influence Language would have on the firi>t 
kind of writing, which was hieroglyphical, is easy to 
oonccive. Language, we have siicwn, was, out of 
mere niecessity, highly figurative, and full of materidl 
images: so that when men first thought of reconlini^ 
their conceptions, the writing would be, of course, that 
very picture which was before painted in the fancy,, find 
from thence, delineated in words: Even long after^ 

* Chap. ii. 4. f Ibid. ver. 6. 
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M'hen figurative speech was continued out of choice, anl 
adorned with all the inventibn of wit, as amongit U 
Greeks and Romans, and that the genius of the sioApbl 
hieroglypkiC''^^'nt\ng was again revived for ornament, m 
EMBLEMS and DEVICES, the poetic habit of per^c^ 
iadng every thing, filled their coins, their arches, (htf 
altars, 8cc. with all kinds of ima^nary Beings. Alifli 
qualities of the mind, all the affections of the body, all 
the properties of countries, cities, rivers, mountains, W 
came the seeds of living things : fcH*, 

— ** as IMAGINATION bodied forth 
** The forms of things unknown, the artist's hand 
^^ Tum'd them to shape, and gave to airy nothmg 
" A local habitation and a name *.'* 

2. The reciprocal influence hieroglyphic writing y^vn^ 
have on langitage is as evident. The CIrinese, we ha« 
seen, used this kind of writing, as well as the Esyptians; 
and the character given of their language is entirely cor- 
respondent : " The style of the Chinese^ in their coIbh 
' positions, (says Du Halde),- is mysterious, condst^ 
' ALLEGORIC, and somctimcs oft^c«?'e. They^^;»«j| 

* in few words. Their expressions are lively, ^ 
^ mated, and thick sown with bold comparisons^ and 

* noble metaphors f." Their style, we see, was conm 
BnA figurative ; the very character, as wc have seen, of 
all the barbarous nations upon earth, both ancient and 
modern ; for Nature is ever uniform. The cold phleg- 
matic temper of the Chinese made their style short and 
laconic; the use of hieroglyphics made \t figurative) 
and from this mixture it became obscure : but had those, 
remote inhabitants of the East and West possessed tbe 
warm imagination of tlie proper Asiatics, then had thdi* 
language, like that of the people spoken of above, 
abounded with pleonasms instead of laconisms. The old 
Asiatic style, so highly figurative, seems likewise, by 

* Shakespeare. 

t Le, Stile des Chinoia dans leurs compositions e^imystcritHx, con- 
cise allegorique, Sc quelquefois obscur. lis disenl beaucoup de cbosM 
en pelt de paroles. Leurs expressions sont vives, animees & setSlces 
de comparaisons' hardies, & de metaphores noblesi Descr. de I'Eni- 
pire de la Chine, torn, ii-f)- 2*27. ^aris, 1735. 

123 what 
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'j^at w^ find of its remains, in the prophetic language 
fiHie swrefi writers, to he^ve h^n evidently fashioned 
y the oaode of ancient Hieroglyphics, both curiologic 
)A tropical. Of the first kind are the figurative ex- 
[cssions oif spotted garmentSy to denote iniquity; an 
treating draught, to signify error aiid misery; the 
\ifkr4 and bow^ a warrior ; a giga?itic ^ature^ a mi^ty 
pld^r ; balance^ ^eights and measures^ a judge or ma- 
afrate ; armSi a powerful nation, like the Roman. Of 
e second kind, which answers to the tropical hierogly- 
lic, is the calling empires, kings, and nobles, by the 
ones of the heavenly lu??nna?'ies, the sun^ moo/if and 
trs; their temporary disasters or entire overthrow, 
iQpted by eclipses a?ui ejctinctions ; the destruction oi' 
B Nobility, by stars falling from the firmament ; 
ptile iuvasions, by thunder and tempestuous mnds; 
d leaders of armies, conquerors, and founders of em- 
Pf, by liotiSy bears, leopards, goats, or high trees, 
L.a word, the prophetic sryle seems to be a speaking 

EROGLYPHIC. 

Tliese observations will not only assist us in the intel- 
pnce of tlio Old and New Testament, but likewise 
i^iqate their character from the illiterate cavils of mo- 
rn libertines, who have foolishly mistaken that colour- 

I for the peculiar workmanship of the speaker s heated 
tQgination, which was the sober established language 
their times; a language which Gox> and his Son con- 
scended to employ, as the properest vehicle of tiie 
»h ipystcrious ways of Providence, in tiic revelation of 
pm^elves to mankind. 

But to come to a conclusion. We must observe in 
B last place, that, besides the many changes which the 
cient Egyptian hieroglyphics underwent, tliey at length 
Sqred a very perverse corruption. It hath been, ai- 
idy seen, how the mysteries, that other grand 
hide of Egyptian zvisdom, degenerated into magic:. 
It so it happened with the iiieroglyphics ; for their 
ajracters being become, in a proper sense, sacred^ (as 

II be explained hereafter), it disposed the more super- 
tious to engrave them upon gems, and wear theni 'aa ' 
lulets or charms. But this abuse seems not to bavo 
5n much earlier than the established worsJiip of tlie 

God 
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God Serapi.s : which hapj^ened under tlie Ptolemyt 
was first brought to the general knowledgp of the 
by certain Christian heretics *, and natives of 1 
who had iuin;^led a number of Pagan superstition 
their Christiduitv. lliese scms, called adkaxaj 
quently to be met with in the cabinets of the ci 
are en«mLvcn witli all kinds of hieroglyphic chari 
For this abusive original, we have the testimony c 
finus tiie ecclesiastical historian, contemporary 
St. Jerome : IVIio can rechcn up, says he, the i 
superjfliiio?is practiced at Campus f where unda 
fence qfinlerpreting the sacerdotal letters,^ 
they call the ancient Egyptian characters^ a ^ 
school may be abnost said to he opened for the tec 
magical arts'f. Hence these characters came 
called ChaldaiCy the Chaldeans being particular! 
dieted to magic. So Cassiodorus, speaking of the 
lisks in the - Roman circus, which were brought 
Egypt, calls tlie inscriptions on them Chaldaica sig 
To the Abraxas afterwards succeeded Talisma 
which (mixed, like the other, w ith the dotages of jc 
astrology) are held in high reverence to this day^ 
]\Iahometan countries. And here let me observe 
from the low date of these kinds of charms may b( 
the impertinence of what Sir John Marsham bruigs 
late Greek and Roman writers, to confront and dis 
the mysterious elevation of the brazen serpent i 
M ilderness %. 

But what must we think of Kircher, who hath 
taken these superstitions for the ancient Egj'ptiai 
dom : and setting up with this magic, and tiiat ot 
the mysteries^ which tlic later Platonists and Pyl 
reuns had jumbled together, in the production o: 
fanatic-philosophy, soon ingrossed, in imaginado 

* See note [CCC]* at the end of tbis I^ok. 

f — Canop, quii enumcret superstitiosa Jlagitia f Ubi p 
Sacf.iidot.m.ii m Litekauum, ita cnim appellant antiquas J 
oriiin litiTas, dagica artis crat penc puhlica schola. Ecclc 
lib, ii. cap. xxvi. 

\ Ubi bucra priscorurn Ckaidaicis signis, quaii literU, indi 
Lib. iii. op. 51. et lib. iii. cp. -2. 

II See note [!U)1)] at -he t-nd of tbis Bot»k. 

f Si'C nott [KKK] at the end of this Book. 
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tiie l^eas^];^ of Antiqiuty'^r Ilowever, to be juAt, it 
tnust be owned that he was misled b^ the AoQieRtsitheiQ- 
^ selves ; some of whom imagined that Uie very first Ai^- 
i:^3'^llfphks yrere taictod with tliis magical pollution, just 
ids some Moderns would have the first my^erie^ to be 
corrupted by deb^uclied practices. So Lucan^ spend- 
ing of ;tbe times befope alphabetic wrijiqg, says, 

^^ NiMidum flumineas Memphis contexere Biblos 
Noverat, et saxis tantum, volucresqut fereeque 
^ ** Sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linouas." 

J*rq, we see, the abuse and the invention are made 

i^?v?l. An extravagant error, which the least attention 

%e history of the human mind and the progress of 

,1Rperations might have prevented. 

^0 conclude, I have here presumed to dispute an 

stioned proposition. That the Egyptians invetited 

It/phicsjfhr the sake of secrecy. It will be well if 

^evidence of the reasoning may excuse the singularity 

paradox. This is certain, the subject hath long 

ined in obscurity; and as certain, that I have, 

e how or other, been able to throw a little scattered 

into the darkest corners of it. Whether the com- 

?fi cg)inion occasioned the obscurity, and the notion 

;s& advanced has contributed to remove it, is left for the 

id reader to determine^. 

III. 
^lAod now to apply this matter to the proof of our.Pro- 
jiit^jition ; for this long Discourse on Hieroglyphic xvritiv^ 

Tbe following are three of his six Poatulatu on whiph he foifo^a 
i ..Trh^le in'eipietdtion of the Egy]^tiB.nJiieroglyphics : — 
.^ t }Hitrofi^lyphica Mgyptiorum doctrina nihil aliud est qtutm arccayi 
; 3)rQ, (hxinisque Idcis, Angelisy Damonihusy ccBterisq; mundana" 
^ -^ poiestatum clasiibus ordinihusque sdentia^ ^aosis potissimUm aji- 

j). Hwroglyphica Symhola non iantttm suhlimwm erani significiitrofi 

pwmtntoru'n \ sed ^ naturalem qvandam rfficaciam habere credebim-' 

Ti turn ad Genios bonos quHmscutn occultamy 4* *^ cbdita natwm 

MD latcntem nyinpatkiam habere putahantur^ attraJiendos ; ^um qfL 

^rarios if nntitechnoH Genios^ ob forundem cum iis jitntjipqt/{ifa^, 

endos pro/iigandosque, 

*Eit rogiyphka Symhola nihil aliud qudm praphylaetica gucedam 
r'ff^ omnium malorum averruncativa^ ob mirificum catena/mm mrn" 
'- mm consensum connexionemque, e^se i^xisHn^aJta^tur, 

CBdip. :£ppt. torn, iii* p. 4. 
' t See note [FFF]4it thAMd^f thi^ Book. 

Vox:. IV. N >* 
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is particularly given to deduce from its nature, origin, 
. and use, an internal argument for the high antiquity of 
Egffptian learning. 

Ix t us see tlien how the evidence stands : Tlie true 
Egyptian learning, which the early Greek Sages brou^t 
from thence to adorn their own country, was, by the 
concurrent testimony of these writers, all contained in 
Hieroglyphics. They record a. simple fact; and, ma 
fact ofc this nature, they could not be deceived ; though 
in the causes of it thoy well mi^ht; and, as we have 
shewn, indeed were. — But hieronlyphic-writing thus in- 
vented, was improved into a contrivance to record their 
secret wisdom, long before an Alphabet was found out; 
and yet an alphabet was of so high and almost immemo- 
rial antiquity as to pass for an invention of the Gods : 
and consequently to deceive some men into an opinion 
that Letters were prior in time to IFieroglyphics *. 

To this it may be objected, " That, as I pretend 
Hieroglyphics were not invented for secrecy, but after- 
wards turned to that use, and even employed in it, long 
after the invention of alphabetic letters, it might very 
well be, that this profound learning, which all agree to 
have been recorded in Hieroglyphics^ was tlie product 
of ages much below the antiquity enquired after." 

Now, not to insist upon the Grecian testimony, wiich 
makes the learned hieroglyphics coeval with the first 
race of kings ; I reply, and might well rest the ipfl^ter 
on this single argument, — That if at the inventioo of 
letters^ much high-prized learning had not been cOO- 
tained in Hieroglyphics^ but only plain memorials:: 
civil matters, no plausible reason can be given wbytii 
Egyptians did not then discontinue a way of writii^ia 
troublesome and imperfect. It hath been shewn, that 
in the very early ages of the world, all nations, as w^ 
as the Egyptian, used to record tlie succession of tiooe 
. and revolutions of State in /?ierog*/ypA/c characters : but 
of these, none, besides the Egyptians, continued ta 
write by marks for things, after the invention of ktterf* 
All others immediately dropt their hieroglyphics on tte 1 
.discovery of tliat more commodious method. Therer.' 
son of which is plain ; all others were totally unlearnpl 

* SeenqteIQ(?Gjatthft.§iid..rfthUPfiolu .,. 
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..'ia those periods of tbek existence preceding the know" 
::4edge of letters ;» consequently, as their hieroglyphics 
Mere employed in nothing but to record the rude annals 
cof th^ir history, 4;hey had no inducement to continue 
- tbem: but at this remarkable aera, Egypt was very 
^ learned : and hieroglyphics being the repositories of its 
-learning, these itionuments would be in high veneration, 
^ and that veneration would perpetuate their use. There is 
but one example |>erhaps in the world, besides the .Egyp- 
tian, where a people's learning wtis first recorded in 
hiewglyphic characters; and this one' example will sup- 
port our argument: the people I mean are the Cnir 
iSTEsfi; who, as the Missionaries assure us, bear such 
esteem and reverence for their ancient character^ that, 
when they find it curiously written, they prefer it to the 
most elegant painting, and purchase the least scrap at 
an excessive price : tliey will not (we are told) apply the 
paper even of any common book, on which these charac- 
ters are written, to a profane or vulgar use ; and their 
joiners and masons do not dare to tear a printed leaf 
which they find pasted to the wall or wainscot*. Now 
if at length, these people should be prevailed on to use 
the more excellent way of w riting with the letters of an 
alphabet, can any one doubt but that their Mandarins 
rould still continue these venerable hieroglyphic charac- 
jrs in their works of Science and Religion? Thus, 
rhat we see would be the case here was without all 
lestion the case of the Egyptians ; Characters become 
vehicle of such treasures of learning must be in the 
^best reverence : and, indeed, the name of Hierogty^ 
licsy under which they were delivered to the Greeks, 
jws they were in fact thus reverenced f. But that 

l, * lis preferent m^me un beau caracterc d la plus admirable pein- 
kre, & Ton en voit souvent qui achetent bien cher une page de vieox 
faracteres, quand lis sont bien formez. lis bonorent leurs carac* 
ms jusqucs dans les livres les plus ordinaires, & si par basard 
uelques teiilles etoient tomb^es^ ils les ramassent avec respect: ce 
?roit, seloii eux, un grossierete Sc yne inipolitesse, d'en faire ^Q 
je protane, de les fouler aux pieds en marchant, de les jetter 
i^me avec indifference ; souvent il arrive, que les menuisiers & les 
is n'osenc pas decbirer une feiiille impnm6e, qui se trouv« 
lU6e sur le mur^ ou sur le- bois, lis oraigneut de £iire une faute. 
^''"ittu Halde, Descr. de I'Empire de la Cbine, tom^ ii. p. 228. 
t See p. 120; and see note [HHH] atthe endx)f this Book. 
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learlmig which was contained in hieroglyphics, and was, 
of itself, suflicicnt to perpetuate their use, gave birth to 
Q tradition which would etlectually secure it; and this 
was, that the Gods thametvts invented hieroglypMt 
\criiing. 

On tlic whole, The argument drawn from their coif- 
TiNUED ust seems so sure a proof of the high antiquity 
of Egyptian learning in general, that one might safely 
rest tfic whole upon it : But to remove all cavil, I shall 
proceed to other, and, as I think, incontesiable proofs 
tJf the antiquity of that learnings bx\A particularly the 
iheologic : the one taken from the true original of the art 
of Oniro-critic, ov interpretation of dreams ; and the 
other from the true original of ani5ial worship : both 
of these fantastic superstitions being the genuine and pe- 
culiar growth of Kgypt. 

I. The art of Onmrocritic, from whose oiiginal I 
deduce my fii^st proof, made a very considerable part of 
ancient Pagan religion. Artemidorus, who lived about 
tPt. l)eginning of the second century, and wTote a treatise 
on Dreams^ collected from mucli earlier writers, divides 
dreams into two kinds, the speculative and the allego- 
rical*; the first kind is that which presents a plain and 
direct picture of the matter about which the Dream .gives 
information ; the second is an oblique intimation of it, 
by a tropical or symbolic image: This latter, wluch 
tnakes up the large farrago of dreams, is the only kind 
that needs an Interpreter; on which account Macrobios 
defines a Dream to be the notice of something hid in 
"fillegory which wants to be explained^. 

So that the question w ill be, on what grounds or rules 
of interpretation the Onirocritics proceeded, when, if a 
man dreamt of a dragon, the Interpreter assured him it 
signified majesty ; if of a serpent, a disease ^ a viper, 
money ; fiogs, impostors ; pigeons and stock-doves, xco- 
Tnen-y partridges, impious persons; a swallow, sorraa, 

a?\>iuy a>jM ffviftjamtii^, — Artetnid. Oneir. lib. i. cap. i, 

+ Somnium proprie vocatur, quod tegit figuris et velut ambagibVi 
non nisi interpretatione incelligendatn, signi£catiotiem rei quae de- 
nionstratun-^Iu bomn. Scrip., lib. i. cap, 3. 

deathf 
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dpathx ^4 disaster ; cats, adultery^ ; the icbneunioni, 
deceitful and mischievous ^€« *, ^c. for the whole ^rt of 
ancient onirGcritic was concerned in these remote and 
niysterious relations. Now tlie early Interpreters of 
dreqms were not juggling impostors \ but, like the early 
judicial Astrologers^ more superstitious than their ueigh- 
bours J anid so the first who fell into tbeir own delusion«|. 
Hgwever, suppose them to have been as airant cheats as 
5yay of their successors, yet at their first, setting up they 
Qi,ust have l^ad materials proper for their travje ^ whicU 
could never be the wild workings of each man's prWatje; 
fancy. Their customer^ would look to $ik1 a Jknowi) ana- 
logy, become venerable by long application to mysterious 
'wisdom> for the gromidwoA of tiiejr deciphering ; and 
the Decipherers themselves would as naturally fly t(^ 
some confessed authority, to support their pretendecl 
Science. But what ground or authority could this bOf 
if not the mysterious learning of symbolic characters? 
Here we $e&ai to have got a solution of the difficulty. 
The Egyptian priests, die first interpreters of dreamers 
took their rules for this species of divination, fi-qm 
their symbolic riddling, in which they were so deeply read ': 
A ground of interpretation which would ^ve the strongest; 
credit to the Art ; and equally satisfy the Diviner an4 
the Consulter : for by tliis time it was generally betieved 
that their Gods had given them hieroglyphic writing. 
So that nothing was more natural than to ima^ne that 
these Gods, who in their opinion gave tifre^m^ likewise 
had employed the same mode of expression in both re- 
velations. This, I suppose, was the true originalf of 
omrocritiCf or the interpretation of those dr^ms called 
all^orical ; that is, of dreams in general ; for the wild** 
ness of an unbridled fancy will make almost ali natural 
dreams to be of that kind. It is true, tbe Art bein^ 
now well established, every age adorned it with addi-^ 
tional superstitions ; so that at length the old foundation 
became quite lost in these new incrustations. 

If this account of its ori^nal stood in need of farther 
evidence, I might urge the rules of interpretation here 
given from Artemidorus, and a great many more which 

* Vid. ArtoinidOR f ^ ^^^ l^^U ^t the end of this Book. 
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might have been given ; all of them conformable to the 
symbolic hieroglyphics in liorapollo. 

Herodotus, in Clio, tells us, 1k)w Cyrus, dreaming 
that young Darius had wings on his shoulders^ which, 
when spread out, shaded Asia and Europe, understood this 
dream by the assistance of his Interpreters, to signify, 
(as we must needs conclude) a conspiracy foroKxl against . 
him by that young man. Now Sauchoniatho tells us * 
that in the most ancient hieroglyphic writings a supreme 
governor was designed by a man with four wings, and 
his heutenants or princes under him by a man with two:- 
and that their being out -stretched signified action or- 
design !• 

But there is one remarkable circumstance which puts 
the matter out of all doubt. The technical term used 
by the Onirocritics for the phantasms seen in.dreams^; 
was ITOIXEIA \^ elements. It would be hard to give a^ 
good account of the use of so odd a term on any other- 
supposition than the derivation of onirocritic from sym- 
bolic writing. On that sui)[)osition it is easy and evident; 
for symbolic marks || were called ITOIXEIA. Now when 
they used symbols to decipher dreams, nothing was 
more natural than to give the same significative images^ 
on the stone and in the fancy, the same appellation. 

The reason why the Egj^ptian priests (who, we have 
seen, used the Greek tongue very early) called their hie- 
roglyphic and symbolic marks 2)To»;^era,. was because,, in- 
this way of writing, they employed all kinds of natural 
entities, to denote their mental conceptions ; the proper: 
signification of 2to»x«*« being the first elements and: 
principles of things, out of which all beings arise, and,, 
of which, they are compounded \. Hence it came that 
alphabetic letters, which were an improvement on hienh 
glyphics and received their first shapes from hieroglyphic 
images, were called Iroix^sToi. 

So much for the original of onirocritic. To bring it 
to the point, we are next to consider its antiquity. Now 

* See above, p. 122. 

+ See note [KKK^ at the end of this Book- 
t See note [I^LL] at the end of this Book. 
\ See note [iMMM] at the end of thi^ Book. 
y Sec p. i'20. 
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Scripture leads us to tlie practice of this art as hi^ up as 
the age of Joseph. 

'Pharaoh had two dreams * ; one of seven kine^ tlie 
ottier of scoen eai's of com. We see both these plian-< 
tasms[2ro»x«ra] were symbols of Egypt: The e«r^ de- 
noting its distinguished fertility; the A/we, its great 
tutelary patroness, Isis. Pharaoh Jknew tlms much 
without an Interpreter ; and hence arose liis solicitude 
and anxiety to understand the rest, as a matter that 
concerned the Public: Accordingly, when Joseph f 
comes to decipher these dreams, he does not tell the king 
that the two sevens denoted seveti years in Egypt, but 
simply seven years : '1 he scene of the famine needed no 
deciphering. Unlike, in this, to the interpretation of 
Daniel, when Nebuchadnezzar saw in a dream a fair 
and high tree ; which being the symbol of majesty in 
gtoeral, the prophet explains its particular meaning, 
" The tree that thou sawest — it is thou, O king J." 

The argument therefore stands tlius : the Onirocritics 
borrowed their art of deciphering from symbolic hiero- 
^yphics.— But this could not be till hieroglyphics were 
become sacred, by being made the cloudy vehicle of 
their Theology; because, till then, hieroglyphics had 
neither authority enough to support the credit of tliose 
interpretations, nor a perplexity sufficiently copious to 
support the mystery of this application. — But by the 
time hieroglyphics were become sacred, Egypt was very 
learned. — -Now they were sacred in the days of Joseph, 
as appears from the use of interpreting dreams according 
to tiiose Symbols. — Therefore learned Egypt of very 
high antiquity. 

IL My second argument for this antiquity is deduced 
6om the true original of animal- worship ; and stands 
thus t We have di)scrved, that in those improved hiero- 
jf^h^^Uj^ called Symbols (in which, it is confessed, the 
WOinit Egyptian learning was contained) the less obvious 
Wftidrtii^s of -animab occasioned their becoming marks, 
^tnalcgical adaption, for very different ideas, whether 
lV:jBlbttMioes or modes : which plainly intimates that 

*3JI»^wrv*f Seenote [NNN] at the end of this Book. 
DaiLiv. i9f^o,*iu 
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physical knowledge bad been long cultivated. Noir these 
symbols I hold to be the true original of ANiirAi> 
A^oiiSHiP in Egypt. But animal worship was tbe ef^^ 
b/hhed 'srorship in the time of Mosb9, as is evideot iimni 
the l)ook of Krodus : Tlierefbre the Egyptian learnia^ 
was of this high antiquity *. The only propesitioBy i» 
tiiis argument, thnt needs any proof, is the first. The 
reaf>ons therefore wiiich induce me to think symboStf 
nTtihig to be the sole origin of Animal-warship are 
these : 

1 . This kind of idolatry was peculiar to the EgypHm 
superstition ; and almost unknown to all the Casts of pa^ 
ganisni, but sucli as were evidently copied from thai 
original f : Mosks treats it as their distingubhiag stv- 
pcrstition "^ : The Greeks and Romans, though at a loss 
for its original, yet speak of it as the peculiar extravs^ 
gance of Egypt: And the most btelligent of tho 
moderns consider it in the very same light ||. 

2. The Egyptium not only worshipped Animals^ bat 
plants; and, in a word, every kind of being that had 
qualities remarkably singular or efficacious ; becaoEse aU 
these had found their place in symbolic writing : For, as 
hath been shewn, when Hieroglyphics came to be can 
ployed fcMT mystery, no sooner was one symbol grovrn 
conmion and vulgar, than anotlier was invented of a 
more recondite meaning : so that the animal, vegetable 
and mineml kingdoms, would be all explored to paint 
the histories of their Gods. 



* Sed note [000] at the end of this B6ok. 

t Such as the several Gentile nations of Palestine abd Indie. 

t Deut. iv. 14 — 21- 

II The learned Fourmont thus expresses himself: — Mais povr 
porter sintpfement Sf stmsfard, Hfaudra ban gri malgri en reveHir i 
ceeiy que les Eg^ptiem etment, efj a*iU pensoient un pcu^ decoknt u 
croire ettx mimes un peuplefort extravagant ; on n'apotheose poiaf sam 
folic lei Oignnns et les Asperges : que pensez encore des Dieux OtseOMSf 
Poissons, Serpens, Crocodilts ? ntuis non^seUlement ils eevoient'dinfi 
les animaux; ce qui est plus etrange encorCf infatuez dt la-' Jtfe^ 
tempsjfcosc^ ils s^etoient entkouiiasmezla dessw de Mjfsiagogies iacomh 
prehensiblts, Leurs pretres, par un zele qu'on ne connoii pas tr^ipf 
setoient rendus les Predicctieurs de ces mimes folies 'y S^Hs en avoieitt 
dans leurs conquetesy oupar des missions, infecte tout Tlnde, toute la 
Chine> tout ie Japan. Be^Xk Crk» tur Us Bisi, des Anc, Peyples. 
torn, i,p» 227. 
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3^'. Besides the adoration of ahnest every, thing existing^ 
die £gyptian» worstiipped ^ thousand Chimeras of tb^ 
3wn creatien : Some witb Imman bodies^ and the bead 
»r feet of iMiites; others with brutal bodies, and the 
aeada or feet of men ; while others again- were a fai>tastic 
zooipoundof the several parti^ of beasts^ birds, aud rep* 
ilea, terrestrial- and aquatic : For besides the sinipier 
HEie^KMiy in hieroglyphic writings of expressing their hero- 
|p)d8 by an intite plant or animal, there were two others 
which the more circumstantial liistory of those deities 
brought in use. Thus when the subject was only one 
single quality of a god or hero, the human shape was 
ooly partially deformed ^ ^ as with the liead of a dog, 
hawk, or ram, to detiote fidelity, vigilance, or strength ; 
-with the feet and thighs of a goat, to represent rusticity, 
«^lity, or lust; and this gave being to their AbuIns, 
Pan, and Jupiter Ammon : But where tlie subject re-* 
^ired a fuller catalogue of the hero's virtues or useful 
Qualities, there they employed an assemblage of the 
several parts of various animals : each rif which, in hie<» 
roglyphic writing, was significative of a distinct property : 
in which assemblage, that animal, more peculiarly 
lepresentative of the God, was most conspicuous. This 
"Will explain the verse of AnticUdcs in his hymn to the 
sun, 

"HcXw i\ Noroio ''A»al IBPA3 nOATMOP^B. 

The sun was generally expressed by a hawk ; but this 
iymbolic hmvk, under various considerations, had the 
various parts of other animals added to it. 

4. That animal which was worshipped in one city 
was sacrificed in another. Thus, though at ]\femphb 
they adored the ox, at Mendes the goat, and at Thebes 
the ram ; yet, in one place or other, each of these 
animals was used in sacrifice : but bulls and clean calves 
^^e oWited up in all places. The reason of this can 
oaly be that at Memphis the ox was, in hieroglypliic 
ieaniin& tiie symbol of some deity ; at Mendes the jjoat ; 
and at Thebes the ram; but the bull and calf no where : 

4eAbst.Liv* 
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For^vlmt else can be said for the original of so fantastical 
a diversity in representative deities within a kingdom of 
one national religion? — But farther: the same animal 
was feasted in one place, with divine honours ; in another 
it was pursued with the direst execratioris." Thus^ at 
Arsinoe, the crocodile was adored; because having no 
tongue it was made in hieroglyphic Mnriting the symbol 
of the divinity * ; elsewhere it was had in horror, as beii§ 
made in the same writing the symbol of Typhon f ; tbal 
is, it was used as a sacred character in the histoiy both 
of their natural and civil Theology. 

5. Brute-worship was, at Jirsty altogether objectit* 
to their hero-gods ; of whom animals were but the re-', 
presentatives. This is seen from the rank they hold on' 
ancient monuments ; from the unvaried worship of some 
few of them, as the ylpis, which still continued to M' 
adored as the representative of Osiris : — and firom tte ' 
express testimony of Herodotus ; who says, that, irfici. 
the Egyptians addressed the sacred Animal, their de-' 
votions were paid to that God to whom the beast be- . 
longed J. 

6. But to make the matter still plainer, it may be 
observed, that the most early brute-worship in ^gypt 
was not an adoration of the living animal, but only of 
its picture or image. This truth Herodotus seems to 
hint at in Euterpe, where he says, the Egyptians erected 
the first altars, images, and temples to the gods, and 
carved the figures of animals on stones ||. Now, 
were the original of brute-worship any other than what 
is here supposed, the living animal must have been first 

* Plutarch, in general^ tells us, tbat the Egyptians thus considered 
the crocodile ; but this author, for private ends, delivering a felie 
original of Animal-worship, it was not to his purpose to tell us it 
was so considered in symbolic writing : — » fjAt »^ 6 KpomohhT^ aSr^ 
<artOa»ii( a/Aoi^tfcray ?cr;^i}Xi rt/xJir, aAX» tt lAifAJiiAa ^i» TJyiltu 7i/o»imu, fi^ - 
liip ayT^ffff^ ur fuv^q yoi^o^iT^ \oy^ itirpoahiq gfi — Dc Is, & OoT*' .' 

t The subsequent doctrine of the Metempsychosis soon made thU . 
the foundation of a fable, that the soul of Typhon had passed into ft 
crocodile, -that Typhon had assumed that figure, ^e. See ;£lian'9 ' 
Hist, of Animals, lib. x. cap. 21. 

{ Oi ci h Trial o-oA(0-i fxaroi ivva( Toq it aOh MoIiXittri* tvypuMnt fii 
^tatra a.9 ^ to ^♦jptov — lib. ii. c 05. 

II ^ufMi Tf lu uy(£?ifi»TCi 9^ mii Sier^-i iwQfUfMt rf f»f m^vTv^» ^ 
^Af^ff A»W» iy!ki'^»i. €.4% 
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worshipped, and the image of it would have beeu only 
m attendant superstition. IVotn the skcond com- 
jf ANBMENTy and Moses's exhortation to obedience, it ap- 
pears that the Egyptians at tlie time of the Exodus, wor- 
shipped no living animal, but the picture or image only : 

^1 " lliou shalt have no other Gods before me. Thou 

III 

[^1 " shalt not make unto thee any graven imajc, or any 
" likeness of any tiling that is in hcavc*n above or that is 
" in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under tlie 
** earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself to theui, 
" nor serve them *." Thus speaks the law of the first 
table ; by which we not only see that brute-worship was 
mider an image, but that such image w^as symbolical of 
J Gotlar'different from the animal pictured, and alluded to 
ir the words. Thou shalt have no other Gods be/ore me. 
^1 ^ther thing observable in the law is, that not only tlie 
4^1 making pictures and images for adoration was forbidden^ 
^llxit the simple making of them at all. And thus tlie 
jg. Jews understood it. The consequence was, that Hie^ 
rogfyphics were forbidden : a strong proof of their being 
Ihe source of the idolatry in question. Moses, in his 
eihortation to the people, paraphrases and explains this 
law: *^ Take ye, thereifore, good heed unto yourselves (for 
** ye saw no manner of similitude on the day that the 
". LORD spake to you in Horeb, out of the midst of the 
^ ftrp) lest ye corrupt yourselves and make you a graven 
^ image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness of 7nale 
** orjemaley the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
^^ J " the likeness of any winged fowl that flieth in the air, 
* the likeness of any thing that crecpeth on the ground, 
" the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath the 
*' earth f." There are two important conclusions to 
be diiawn fix)m the reason of this exhortation, for you 
urn no manner ofsimlitude^ Sgc. The first is, that the 
Egyptian brute- worship was symbolical ; the other, that 
Moses's prime intention was to warn the people against 
representing the God of Israel under the slwpe of men 
or animals, in the guise of the greater Gods of Egypt 

* Exod. XX. 3, 4, 5. 

t Deut, iv. 15, 16, 17, i8. 

This 
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This observation wiU open ow way to aaother drciuiK 

stance, which sliews that the worship of the lioi^ ammf^ 

Avas not yet in use amongst the Egyptians ; and that in 

the idolatrous erection of the gQlden ca^^-. TJ^ peopdi 

now suspecting they had lost Alosf^s, whom they wetf 

taught to consider as the vicegerent^ or representatiye 0$ 

their god, grew impatient for aoother ; a^d, besotiie|d|f \ 

with Egyptian superstitions, chose for Ihs represeuftativa f^ 

the same which the Egyptians used for tlie symbol of ., 

their great God, Osiris. Interpretei*s seem to run into 

two different extremes conccrnuig this matter, some 09Q7 , 

ceiving that the Ismelites worshipped an Egyptian Q(4^ 

under the sfolden calf; though the worshippers tl>eu:setm . 

expressly declare the contrary : ^' These (say they) be 49 r 

'^ Godsi O Lv*aelj whicli brought tliee up out of ibe kof ^ 

'* of Egypt t«'' Others suppose the calf "was not H^adeid . 

imitation of any E^ptian symbol whatsoever, becau9|.. 

it %vas the living Apis that represented Osiris ; bt|t «| , 

see the worship of the living animal was not yet intnH: ^ 

duced. However, in time» and in no long time neitbfi% u 

for it was as early as the Prophets, the E^ptians he^]^ 

to worship the animal itself; which worship, as mid^ ^ 

be well expected, prevailed at length over that of ^ ^ 

image. Colunt effigies multorum ammalium, atque ipm\ 

BiAGis animalia^ says Pomponius Mela ^ of the EsfPr^ 

tians 'y and this naturally gave birth to new superstitioittS « 

for, as he goes on. Apis populot^m am f nam numenest^^l 

Bos nis^er, certis tnaculis itisignis — rare luucitur. nee 

oMtu pecons {ut amnt) sed divinitus & coelesti igne ; 

conceptus. ;^ 

These considerations are sufficient lo sliew that hie- [ 

rogt^phics ^*ere indeed the original of brute^n^arshif: " 

And how easy it was for the Egyptians to &U into t \ 

frou) the use of this kind of writing, appears from heoof^ \ 

In these hieroglyphics was recorded the history of thljr "- 

greater, and tutelary deities, their kings and kwgivefs; 

repa's<'nted by animids and other creatures. The symbol 

of each i>od was well known and fiuuiliar to bia wo^ { 

shippers, by ineans of tlie popular paintings and efr '' 

« See noie [ITP] at ihc end i>l'th;s Book. 

t Exod. xx.\u.4. t I>CMt. orU Kb. i. cap. 6. j 

graidngs ' 
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.ngs on their tetnpies cuid other sacred monuments * : 
ML the 6]nBnbol presenting the idea of the God, and 
. idea exciting seotixnents of religion, it ^rats natural 
tkmii, in their addresses to any partkplar deilT^, to 
n towards his representative, mark or symfaol. This 
ft ^e easily granted if we reflect, that when the Egyp- 
^ priests began to speculate, and grow mysterious, 
^ feigned a divhie original for hieroglyphic characters, 
order to render them still more august and venerable, 
his would, of course, bring on a relative devotion to 
•^e symbolic figures ; which, when it came to be paid 
the living animal, would soon terminate in an ultimate 
>rship. 

fiut the occasional propensity to this superstition was, 
fhout question, forwarded and encouraged by the 
festhood ; for it greatly supported the worship of the 
^O-deities, by making their theology more intricate ; 
^ by keeping out of sight, what could not but weaken 
*gious veneration in remote posterity, the naked truth, 
8fc they -were only dead men deified. And .these 
IVaritages they afterwards improved ^vith notable address; 
^ makmg those Symbols as well rdlative to new con- 
Sved ima^nary qaailities and influences of their *first 
iimnil gods, the host of heaven, as to whart; *they -pro- 
My Pfisjpected, in hieroglyphic m riting, their later heroes 
19 tutelary deities ; Which trick, invented to keep tlie 
^tians in their superstitfon, spread so impenetrable 
- obscurity over paganism, as hindered the most saga- 
>ils Philosophers and knowing Antiquaries of 'Greece 
M!n ever getting a right view of the rise and progress 
their own idolatry. 

And, if I be not much mistaken, it 'was the design of 
ise Egyptian priests to commemorate the advantages 
ibis contrivance in the celebrated fable f of Typhon-s 
iR WITH THE Gods ; who, distressed and terrified hy 
ts earth-born giant, fled fi*om his persecution into 

* This account is supported by lierodotus, where saying that the 
wtians^rst of all raised altars, statues^ and temples to ike gods, 
'nninediately adds, and engnroed animals on stone : 0ejf4^c rt ^fj 
iX/mIa jc; tffiii ^oiffi ummiAUi ^iecq tvpt^ui;, jc; ZHA EN AI@0I£I 
FATYAI. . L. ii. c. 4. 

t Died. Sicul. lib. i. p. 54. ^tepfa. Ed. informs ns, that this was an 
yptian fable : as does iatcian, in his tract i>( Sk^ri/fciis. 
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Egypt ; and ilicro I. id thf inselves each under the fertn J 
of a several a n i m a r.. This adventure is related by Owd ^ 
in a very agrei;Hi)lc and aitful manner, ^here be mates 
one of tlic impious Pierides sing it^ in their contest uith 
the Muses : 

Bella canit super iim : Falsoqne in honore gig^ties. 
Pomty <^' extenuat magnorum facta; deorum ; 
Emissumque ima dc scde Typhdca terra 




. ^ 



Hue (juoqiic terrigenam venisse Tj/phdta narrate \ r 
JKt sc MKNTiTis sitperos celasse figuris : 
DUsVque grcgis^ divifj fit Jupiter : unde recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum comibus Amm(^ 
Dclius in corvOy proles SeTUcleia capro, 
Fele soror Phaht^ nivea Saturma vacca^ 
Pisce Venus latuitj Cyllenius Ibidis alls *. 

Typhon, amongst the Egyptians, was the exemplar 
of impiety: so tliat under that name we arc to understiBOid 
the inquisitive^ which the priests always surnamed fi^ 
mpious (such who in after-times followed the celebrajl|d 
Euhemerus of Greece) ; tliese, in a malicious search inlD 
the gcncalofpes of their Gods, had so near detected thfi|Dr 
original, and consequeutly endangered their worshipi 
tliat tiie priests had notliing left but to perplex and eoh 
broil the enquiry, by encouraging tlie stmbolic worslup 
as explained above. Hence this fable (in which they ce- 
lebrated the subtilty of their expedient) that Egypt it 
forded a place of refuge tor the Gods ; who theje liy 
hid under thefonfis of beasts. \Vhere we must observe^ 
that tlie sliape each God was said to have assumed vm 
that of his symbolic mark in hieroglyphic writing f. 
Indeed Antouius Libemlis | difters from Ovid in tbc 
particular transformations; and Lucian ||, from them 
botli ; but tliis ratiier confimis than weakens our inter- 
pretation ; since eacli Goil, as we liaro seen, was de- 
noted by diwrs hieroglyphics. We must not suppoaiP, 

* Mttiun. lib. V. Uh, 5. 

t Sm note rQQi;Q 4t Ike end of this Book. 

. \>. f-iiaL howevel 
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jbcDn^er, that the whole of their distress came from the 
jfn^LTter of their enemies. More favourable enqudrers 
vrould be a little ^troublesome. And the same expedient 
pou}d ikeep them at a distance likewise. The Priests 
seem to have hinted at this case likewise, in the similar 
tory .they told Herodotus, " that Hercules was very 
Jesirous to see Jupiter, who was by no means consenting 
» this interview ; at last overcome by the hero's impor- 
wnity, he elucled his curiosity, by this expedient: he 
layed the carcass of a ram ; and investing himself with 
the skin separated with the head from the body, he pre- 
lented himself under that appearance to the inquirer *." 
Herodotus himself seems to hint at something like the 
explanation of the fable of Typhon given above, where 
Bpeaking of Pan soon after, and on the same occasion, 
ne says, " The Egyptians represent Pan as the Grecians 
" paint him, with the face and legs of a goat. Not that 
■' they imagine this to be his real form, which is the same 
^ with that of the other Gods. But I take no satis- 
W' faction in recording the reason they give for repre- 
*• betiting him in this manner f." From these two dif- 
ferent ways of relating the circumstance of Jupiter*s and 
f^n*s disguises under a brutal form, it appears that tne 
Egyptian priests had two accounts concerning it, the exo- 
•otc and the esoteric. Herodotus, in the story of Jupiter, 
ithkkes no scruple to record the first ; but the other, which 
iftttlicems Pan's transformation, he did not care to touch 
lltk)n. 

** If this explanation of the famous fable of Typhon 
iileeded any further support, we might find it in what the 
Egyptian Theologers continued to deliver down con- 
tentng it. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the difficulty 
in discovering the true original of Egyptian brute- worship, 

kays, that the priests had a profound secret concerning 

I.'" 

fit M/AOv Toy^i aft Tf drfyat* *H^a«Aca ^t^Siffeu vaiilui liio'^tu T^y Aifli, t^ 
,1(h ^ l8fAfty o^dijyat vfr uvth, rtM^ ^s, ivti Tt XMroe^sty rlt *H^it«XMi> 
Vi> Am ^'n^afViO'CCff^ccii xp»oy ixoit^avla tff^oi^Mcci rt T^y xf^oAqy a^rolct/x^ylft 
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it* : A strong presumption that this bore delivered was 
the secret ; it being tlie only (me which the Prie^ wm 
much concerned to keep to themselves ; as ne shall w 
when we come to spC^ak of the causes a$islgned by the 
Ancients for brute-wor&liip. What the Prieats thought 
fit to intrust to the people concernkig tliis matter, tiie 
Sicilian tells us, was this ; Thtit the Gods ^ the eosrbi 
tinhts being Jew hi number^ ond sojhrced t0 ^Id to tk 
multitude mid iiijustice of* earth-born men.y assumed tk 
forms of divers Animals ^ and by that means escaped tk 
amclty mid violefice of tlheir enemies ; JnU that^ d 
lengthy gaining the empire of the worlds th^ am- 
abated t/ie species of t hone Animals whose forms thq/hd 
assumed J in gratitude for that relief which they had rt- 
ceived from them in their distresses ^. The mofiliif 
the fable lies too open to need an Interpreter : 'A cin 
hardly, indeed, be any otlier than that we have ien 
given. But Dioclorus aids us in the discovery of thit 
•secret, which he hiniself appears not to have pen^triiterff 
/where he says that Melan»pus, who brought ^ Mn^ 
teries of Proserpine from Egypt into Greece, .tt4g^ 
.them the story of Typhon, and the whole histwy ^ 
the disasters and siifjerings of the Gods %. Now «e 
•have shewn || that one part of the office of the SB/sr^ 
phant of the Mysteries was to reveal the true ori^ 
of Polytheism ; whicli instruction could not be conve^ 
more appositely, than in the history of Typhon^ as bsFe 
explained. From the whole then, we conclude, that 
this was indeed the profound seo^et, which the jEg]fptiaD 
priests had concerning it. So that the passage of Dio- 
doruSy last quoted, not only supports our interpretaboo 
of t\\e fable ofTyphon^ but of the^ecre^ of the Mysteries 
likewise. 
Only one thing is worth our notice, that the Priests 

* of fU9 Itfttq avrSv eiwoffi(l6f -r* ioffAa vft 7»tuv ^vvo^ir. — Lib. l. p. 54- 



'v9el tS mhi^H^t^ TQc aye/A«r0K tmv ynyiioit iif^uixt:*, •^loaKtmi fm ni 




liib. i. p. 54. 

t ■ TO tf^foKoy rifv «if i Ttt «^ twv Surf »rif W. Iab.i. 

II Div, Leg. Vol. li. pp. 18S, fee. 

should 
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should think fit to give the people this curious origin of 
brute-worship : We have observed, that they promoted 
and encoura//cd this Brutal-idolatry in order to hide tlie 
weakness of their Hero-worship ; but then some reason 
was to be given for that more extravagant super- 
stition : so, by a fine contrivance, they made the cir- 

' cumstances of the fable, by which they would com- 
memorate their address in introducing a new su[)erstition 
to support the ol'd, a reason for that introduced sup- 
port. This was a fetch of policy worthy of an Egyptian 
priesthood. 

But let us hear what the Ancients in general have to 

^Bay concerning the beginning of brute-worship. Now 

the Ancients having generally mistaken the origin of 

' . Hieroglyphics^ it is no wonder they should be mistaken 
in this likewise : and how much they were mistaken, their 
diversity and inconstancy of opinion plainly shew us : And 

I yet, amidst this diversity, the cause here, assigned hath 
escaped them ; which had otherwise, 'tis probable, put 
an end to all farther conjecture. But as they chanced 
to fall into variety of wrong oninions it \vill be incum- 

• bent on me to .examine and confute them. What I can 

\ at present recollect as any way deserving notice, are the 
following : 

■ o 

« ■ 

• Tliey suppose brute- worship to have arisen, 
1 . From the benefits men receive of animals. 
3. From the do( trine of tlie metempsychosis, 

3. From the use of asterisnis. 

4. From the notion of God's pervading all things* 

5. From the use of Animals as Symbols of the divine 

nature. 

6. From the invention of a certain Egyptian king for 

his private ends oi policy. 

These, 1 think, are all the opinions of moment. And 

of these, we may observe in geneml, that the fourth and 

• fifth are least wide of the truth, as making brute-worship 

symbolical: But tlie defect, common to them all, is that 

the reason assiii^ed by each concludes for the universa- 

=lity of this worship throughout pai][anism ; whereas it was 

in fact peculiar to Egypt ; and seen and owned to be so 

by these very Ancients themselves* 

- Vol. IV. O \,Ttw^ 
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I. The first opinion id that we find in Cict:itd *, ivbo 
supiposes the original to be a grateful sense of bettefitt 
recch'CilJivjn auhmals. 

I. This labours under all the defects of an inadequate 
causl[?, as concluding both too much, and too little; 
Too much; because, on this ground, brute-worship 
tvbuld liavc been common to all nations ; but it was pe^ 
culiar to the Egyptian and its colonies: Too little; 
i . Because on this u;round noiie but useful animals should 
have been worshipped; whereas several of the inost 
useless and noxious f were held sacred. 2. Plant-rcor' 
ship must then, in the nature of things, have been prior 
16, or at lca5t coeval w ith, that of brutes. But it wa& 
iiidch later ; and, on Our theory, we see liow this camfc 
to pass ; tlie vegetable world would not be explored, to 
find out hieroglyphical analogies, till the animal hftd 
been exhausted. 

II. Neither could the doctrine of the metempsychosii, 
mentioned by Diodokus J, be the ori^n of brute-wof- 
ship : I . Because that opinion was common to all im- 
tions ; but brute-worship peculiar to Egypt The doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis flouiisheth, «bi this day, wiA 
greater vigour in India, than, perhaps, it ever did in 
any place or age of the world ; yet it occasions no wor- 
ship, or religious veneration to those animals which are 
supposed the receptacles of depaited souls. A very 
excessive charity towaitls them it does indeed afibrd. 
And this is the more remarkable, not only as this peo- 
ple are sunk into the most sordid superstitious, but be- 
cau£ie, having learnt animal-worship of Egypt ||^ if the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis had any natural tendency 
to inflame that superstition, they had by this time been 

• See note [RRR] at the end of this Book. 
+ See ftotefSSb] at Che end of this Book. 

{ fliodofut delivers this original, in hi* &c<:oiint of the suptf^" 
tddus woiship of the Apis : T^? ^l t» fiooq firn tiftnti »»tU# »io» ^ifm^ 

ruvra hdtltXu fAtyf^t rS vvv uu netli, fuq i^Mii^ UvtV fcii^iirtt^J^ i^ 
rhq fAtlabyiytj'i^Bi, Lib. i. p. 54. 

11 As appears from hence, thut (hose few animals, wbith are tlfe 
objects of their reUgious worship, are such as were formerly most 
reverenced in Egypt; aiid into such, n\9 Souls are doomed bvtbt 
Jiiw of transmigration ; the reason of which we shall 9tt pr^^Jatlj. . 

totally 
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t6tally devoted to it. 2. Because the hypothesis which 
ntekte trdrismgration the origin of brute- wof^ip, must'^ 
supi ose brutes to be venerated as the receptacle of hu- ' 
iM sOfuld become deified: but the ancient Egj^tians 
(teified none but heroic and demonic souls : and soul^ of • 
tbfe o^der were not supposed subject to the common law 
of the inefempsychosin^. 3. The intrusion of those* 
sonfs into brutal bodies, according to the law of trans- 
migration, was* uliderstood to be a punishment for 
crimes. Their prison-house therefore could never be- 
come the object of adoration; but rather of aversion* 
*d abhorrence ; as all subterraneous tire was amongst 
tte aAc?ent Romans, and as that Of purgatory is 
afeohcrst the modern. 4. Lastlv, the doctrine of the- 
ihkteifhpsychosis was much later than the first practice of 
brute-worship ; and evidently invented to remove objec- 
tions against Providence f, when men began to speculate 
and philosophise. What seems to have given birth to 
ftis opinion of the origin of brute-worship, was the- 
fency of the later Egyptians, that the soul Of Osiris re- 
sided in the Apis. Diodorus himiself supports the con- 
jecture : Forj reckoning up the several opinions con- 
deming the origin of brute-worship, when he comes to 
that of the mttenipsychosi^^ he delivers it in a popular 
delation of the soul of Osiris residing in the Apis. 

III. The third opinion we find to be favoured by 
LuctAN X : which is, that the Egyptian invention of 
£gtinginshing the Constellations^ and marking each of 
theniwitk the name of some animal^ gtwe the Jirst occa^ 
Awi to brute-worship. But, 1 . the same objection lies 

* The difference between heroic, demonic, and human souls, as \t 
^ conceived by the most early pagans,- will be explained hereafter. 

t See Vol. III. 6bok iii §3. 

fron^ ilt^^t 1^ »H^uv ra» aAXwy, uvXctyiuv rt x^ ivi'a.^iuv, «^ S^ ifxa 
nmfthufy ivv^iKCc fi.oif»q ira/xovlo ix roTo'i MuoiASfoKTt^ t^ oiKiT» ^a toilctf 
ttsroV itvTA^y iq aX^fiP f^op^^y tAifjUfjJdlcn- uvo rim dsi k^ li^» r» Aiyvvlter 
iFiAvffjffli «ro(l>l«i* H yk^ tirciiliq Aiyuwltoi ex rav ^u^tKtt fAOtptuv tfraaun 
^Mwk^«»lo, ^AA«( ^f, aXKi'^-n^i fAoipyiai» sx^iorlp' t^ x^toy /uiiy aiCtta*^ 

^ r^ay99 Mmah*, M'ot oXyom^uv ihffett ■ val /x^y x^ Tat/poi> iq nfAiiif m 
iifiii Ta^ps atQi^oAdt, I)e Astrdlogia, t. ii. p. 363, edit. Reitzii^ 
^oMt. 4to* 1743- 

\\ : ^ ■ O 2 , a^iast 
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against this solution as against the two preceding: for 
tl)is way of distinguisliini; the Asterisms was in use in all 
nations; but brutc-worsliip was confined to Egypt and 
its colonics. 2. This way of solving the difficulty creates 
a greater : for then nothing will l>e lelt in antiquity *, to 
account for so extraordinary a custom as tlie giving to 
one Constellation the fonn of a ram, to another the 
form of a scorpion, is;c. when, in the ai^parent disposi- 
tion of those stars, tlierc was not so much resemblance 
to any one part of any one animal as was sufficient to 
set the fancy on work to make out the rest. But if, for 
distinction sake, those things were to have a name which 
Jiad no shape t> why tlicn, as being of such regard from 
their supposed influences, were they not rather honoured 
with the titles of their heroes than of their brutes? 
Would the polite Egyptian priests, who first animalized 
the Asterisms, do like Tom Otter in the comedy, bring 
their BuHs and Jiea?\s to court ? would they exalt them 
into heaven, before they had made any considerable 
figure upon earth ? The fact is, indeed, just otherwise. 
It was brute-worship which gave birth to the Asterisms. 
That the constellations were first named and distin- 
guished by the Egyptians, is agreed on all hands: that 
tliey were much later than the beginning of b^ute-wo^ 
ship, is as evident; the confused multitude of stars not 
being thus sorted into bands, till the Egyptian priests 
had made some considerable progress in astronomy: 
But brute-worship, we know from Scripture, was pnor 
to the time of Moses. When they began to collect the 
stars into Constellations, a name w^as necessary to keep 
up the combination ; and animals, now become the re- 
ligious symbols of their Gods, atibrded the aptest means 
for that purpose: For, i. It did honour to their heroes: 
2. It supported their astJ'ologif (which always went 
along, and was often confounded with, tlieir astronomy)^ 

* I say, in Antiquity : for as to the solution of this point by the 
liberty of imagining, notliing is more easy. The French author of 
the History of the Heavens has, by the mere force of imaginatioii« 
rrmoved all these diiriculties ; not only without any support fipOB 
Antiquity, but even in defiance of it. 

"Arp* - - - - A rat. in (pommyui 

it 
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it being understood to imply that their country Gods had 
now taken up their residence in Constellations of benig- 
nant influence. 

> 

IV. Nor is there any better foundation for the fourth 
opinion; which is that of Porphyry*; who supposes 
that the doctrine of Gobs pervadi7ig all things was the 
original of hmte-xcoi'ship. But, i . It proves too much : 
for according to this notion, every thing would have 
been the object of divine worship amongst tlie early 
Egyptians ; but we know many were not. 2. Accord- 
ing to this notion, nothing could have been the object of 
their execration ; but we know many were. This no- 
tion was never an opinion of the people, but of a few of 
the learned only : 4. And tliose, not of the learned of 
Egypt, but of Greece. In a word, this pretended 
original of brute-worship was only an invention of their 
late Philosophers, to hide tiie deformities, and to sup- 
port the credit of declining Paganism. 

V. Akin to this, and invented for the same end, is 
what we find in Jamblicuus'|'; namely. That brutes 
were deified only as the symbols of the first Cause^ con- 
•sidered in all his attributes and relations. Groundless 
as this fancy is, yet as it k embraced by our best philo- 
logists, such as Cudworth, Vossius, and Kircher, (m 
the faith of those fanatic and inveterate enemies to 
Christianity, Porphyry and Jamblichus, I shall endea- 
vour to expose it as it deserves. This will be the best 
done by considering the rise and order of thie three great 
4species of idolatry. The first, in time, was, as we have 

iyfutraty u^ » ^»* uv^^uva /aovh to ^t7o¥ ^t^xDcy, uti >]/v;^)(| cv juoyo; ecp^^uTrca 

■I*; T«y Sfo9ro»'/ay 'motQiXuQQV noLv ^uov, — De Abst. lib. iv. 

f n^Tfpoy ifi 70* jS^Aofta* rci¥ AlyviriivM toy tpqvov Tn^ •^eoXoylof ^*i^ 
fAVnvc-ah' «To» ya,^ tvt¥ (pv<nv th ^trdtyTo^f x^ rviv SniiAie^ywf ruf Sia;y 

^IktfAiifAtttif tC aVTOt rUf f4.Vri*U¥ X^ OtTrOHtK^V/XfAitUlf X^ i,f»9U¥ fO^ffSUV fix^ira^ 

ufanTg }ioyuq ^»» crv^bo^Atv, T^o^roy tu/Mj iwilvTPuo'otl^* ^ ^t rim ^iuu 
iiuuifyiaf rn* aX^Gftav tu» il^uv hot tuv (pecvt^uv tiicavup v'Siyfi'^^oClo' 
iiioTtq S> ;^a»poy)a vocpIoc rot x^itxlofcc hfjLowaru tup iwohtri^(4»9 k^ ^H" 
XofAtfOi avra etya,^a¥ htu v^^n^tiv ^»« t^; tcara, to ^t/yc&Tov ^A.k^fia-tuci^ tlnoruq^ 
x^ airoi Tor tcr^oa^opoy avroT^ T^o^oy Tn? Ktupvi^jAtvyiq m TQ^^ (Fv^^oXtn^ 
f4,vr»yfyiaq w^o^igyj-jy. P.e Mj'St. iEgypt. § 7. c, u 

O 3 ^\^NNTV^ 
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^lewn, the ^^orship of the hewcenly bodies; and this*^ 
continued unmixed till tlic institution of political Socit^ty: 
Then, another species arose, the deiticration of dead^ 
kings and luwg'wtj^s. Such was tlie course of idolatry 
in aJl places a^i well as in Ej^pt ; but there, the method 
of record in;i; the histoiy of their hero Gods, in iaiproved 
hieroglyphics^ gave birth to the third species ot idolatry, 
brutc^vorship ; and this was peculiar to Egypt and its 
colonies. Nowas the method used by all nations, of 
ingrafting hero-xvorship on star worships occasioned the 
Philologists to mistake* tlie former as symbolical of tlie 
latter; so the method, used by the Egyptians (men- 
tioned a little before) of supporting brute-v\ orshi}), which 
was really symbolical of their hero (lods, made the 
same writers think it to be oriiiiinally synibolical of star 
Gods, and even of the first Cause. Thus tl)e very 
learned Vossius fell into two mistakes: i. That hero- 
worship was symbolical of star worship : ; . That brute- 
worship w as symbolical of it likewise. The consequence 
of which was, that the system of pl^ysical-theology, 
which was, indeed, one of the last sciences of the Egyp- 
tian school, was supposed to b- the first; and hero-wor- 
ship, which was indeed the fir.'st religion of tiie Ejjyptian 
church, was supposed to be the last. This is no more 
than saying, that (for reasons .givr.n before) the Magis- 
trate would very early institute the worship of their 
dead benefactors, and that thp Philosopher could have 
no occasion, till many ages afterwards (wtien men grew 
inquisitive or licentious), to hide the ignopiiny of it^ by 
making those hero Gods only shadowy Beings, and no 
more than emblems of the several parts of nature f- 

Now though the doctrine of tliis early physical Theo- 
hgy^ as explained by the Greeks, makes very much for 
tiae higli antiquity of Egyptian learning, the point I am 
concerned to prove ; yet as my only end is truth, in all 
thesp enquiries, I can, with the same pleasure, cqnfute 
c^n error which supports my system, that t have in de^ 
tecting those which made against it. 

The common notion of these Philologists^ we sfee, 
bring? Hero-worship, by consequence, very |ow ; wd 

* See Book iii. \ 6* 

t See note [TTT] ar the end of this Book. 
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as aorae of thdr followers have pursued that cons?- ■ 
quence, I shall beg lettve to examine their reasoning. 
The learneii author of the Connections pushes the infitter 
very fer: — " It does not a|)[iear from Uiis table [llie 
" iiKfiiifle] that the E{:;;(ptians worshipped any idols of 
luiaan shape, at the time when this table was com- 
but rather, on the contrary, all the in^fit^fa 
represented, before which any persons are 
id in postures of adoratiai), beioE; tlie figures 
.tiir4^ beasts, or iishes; this tabic seetus to bav^ 
d^neated bepouk the E^ptians worshipped 
images of men and woiiicii; which was tiiec 

,-?T ASD LOWEST STEP OF TIIEIB I DOLATilY *." 

Now ilic wliole of this observation will, I am afraid, 

ojily amount to mi illogical consequence drawn from a 

faints f'K't ; let the reader judge. j4U the iimigcs (h^ 

.sayi) /ii-Y't/u represented, before which tinif persons are 

He:iCribed, in postnrts of adoration, are the Jigitres of 

M^f^i diidjiihes. I was soipe tiuie in doubt 

the learned writer and I had seen the s^me 

that given us by Kirchcr, the whole body 

j^re is tilled up with the greater Egyptian Gods 

;aN shape; before several of which, are other 

^ures in postures of adoration ; unless the 

writer will confine that posture to kneeling; 

yet he brings no higher than the time of Solomon i- 

pf these worshippers arc represented jocryitCiV^j; 

9^WF8 in the act of offering; and oHering to Gody in- 

'^irpiiecl U- One of which figures I have caused to be 

iQgraff^^, where a mummy from Kircher's (Edipus** 

Rjll sbev us what sort of idol it is which we see wQr- 

llg^ped by offerings -f-f. Witli regard to the kneeling 

pMtures of adoration, to birds, beasts, and fishes, these. 

KG in a narrow border of the table, which runs round 

the piji[}cipal compartments. The learned writer indeed 

Menu to make a matter of it, " that all the images that 

"-im^ are represented as paying their worship to, some 

■^ S^r. 4iid Prof. Ilist. of the World connecttd, vol. ii. p. 320, 
t It»d. p. 317. 

I Ai at [S. v.] II As at [T. *.] [a S.] and (S. %.J 

iSeePlate lX.fig.i. '• Fig. 3. tt Fig- >• 

O4 " animal 
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" anirfwil figure ; there not bein<» one instance or repre- 
'' sentation of tliis worship paid to aii image of human 
*^ form, cither on the bonier or in the tabic*/' But 
surely there is no mystery in this. The table was ap- 
parently made for the devotees of Isis in Rome f. Now, 
amongst the Romans, brute-worsliip was so uncomnioOi 
that the artist thought proper to mark it out by the most 
distinguished posture of adoration; while the worship of. 
the gi'eater lIero-(iods, a worsh'p !ike their own, was. 
sufficiently designed by the sole acts of oflering and sa- 
crifice. 

But supposing the fact to have been as the writer of 
these Comicctiom represents it; how, I ask, would his 
conscqMcnco follow, That the tabic xcas made befohr 
the Egijptians xvorshipped the hna<!;cs of men anu wo- 
7)mi? It def)cnds altogether on this supposition, that 
Brute-worship was not symbolical of Hero-worship; but 
the contrary hath been shewn. The ienmed autlior 
himself must own that Apis, at least, was the symbol of 
the IIcro-God ()^iris. But can any one beliove, he was 
not worshipped in his own figure before he was deli- 
neated under that of an ox ? To say the truth, had this 
author's lact been riglit, it had been a much juster con- 
sequence, That the table was made after the Egyp- 
tians had gene rally left off zcorshippmg the images of 
men and xcomen ; for it is certain, tUe symbolic worship 
of brutes brought human images into disuse. Who can 
doubt but human images of Hero-Gods were used m 
Egypt long before the time of Strabo ? yet he tells us Ji 
that in their temples (of which he gives a general de- 
scription) they either had no images, or none of human 
form, but of some beast. He could not mean in those 
temples dedicated to animals; for vhere had been the 
wonder of that ? nor will this disuse of human images 
a))pear sti'ange to those who reflect on what hatli been 

• Sacr. and Prof. Hist, of the World connected, vol. ii. p. 318. 
f See note [UUU] at the end of this Book. 

i 

^ 959' Au^t. ed. 
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said of these Symbols^ which being supposed given by 
the Gods themselves, their use in religious worship 
-^vOuld be thought most pleasirte to the givers. 

This conclusion is further strengtliene.l by these con- 
siderations : 1. That the age of the table is so far from . 
being of the antiquity conceived by the learned writer, 
tXxsX it is tlje very latest of all the old Egyptian monu- 
xxients ; as appears from the mixture of ail kinds of hie-- 
TC^lypbic characters in it. 2. That on almost all the 
ol)eU3ks * in Kircher s T heat rum Ilierogli/phimm, which 
are undoubtedly very ancient, wx see adoration given 
tbr idols in human form; and likewise in that very way 
the learned author so much insists upon, namely, (le- 

Thus, though from the Bembine'table nothing can be 
concluded for the high date of heroic image- worship, yet 
nothing can be concluded for the low. However the 
learned writer will still suppose (what everyone is so apt 
to do) that he is in the right ; and therefore tries to 
maintain his ground by fact and reason. 

His argument ^vo\n fact stands thus : — " The Egyp- 
" tians ^late a very remarkable fable of the birth of 
** these five Gods. They say that Rhea lay privately 
" vith Saturn, and was with child by him ; that the 
" Sun, upon finding out her baseness, laid a curse upon 
" her, that she should not be delivered in any month or 
" year : That Mercury being in love with the goddess 
*^ lay with her also ; and then played at dice with the 
" Moon, and won from her the seventy- second part of 
" each day, and made up of these winnings five days, 
" which he added to the year, making the year to consist 
" of three hundred sixty-five days, which before con- 
" sisted of three hundred sixty days only ; and that in 
" thdse days Rhea brought forth five children, Osiris, 
" Orus, Typho, Isis, and Nephthe. We need not en- 
**' quire into the mythology of this fable ; what I remark 
" from it is this, that the fable could not be invented 
" before the Egyptians had found out that the year con- 
" sbted of three hundred and sixty-five days, and con- 

^ K^UDjely, the Lateran of Ramesses, the Flaminian of Psammi* 
iichus, the Sallustian^ and the Constantinopohtan. 

" sequently 
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"^ sequently that by tlicir own accounts ttie five deities 
^' said to be born on the five iirayo/Aivcfti, or adcjilipnal 
*^ days, were not deified before they knew that the year 
'' had these live days added to it; and this additicm 
*' to the year was made about — a. m. 2665, a little 
" after the death of Joshua *." 

I agree witli this learned autlior, that the fable f:ouU 
not be inccntcd before the Egifptians hadJoun4 out that 
the year coimted of three hundred and slviy-Jive days; I 
agree with liiin, that the addition of the Jive days might 
be nuide about a. 31. 12665 ; but I deny the consequeooB, 
that the Jive Gods rvcre not deified bejore this addition to 
the year ; nay, 1 deny that it will follow from the fable, 
that the makers and venders of it so thought What 
hath misled the learned writer seems to be his supposing 
that tlie fable wai; made to commemorate the deification 
of the five Gods, whereas it was made to commemoratetbe 
insertion of the five days ; as appears firom it3 being tojd 
in that figurative and allegoric manner in which the Lgyp^ 
tians usually conveyed the history of their science : and 
it was ever the way of Antiquity^ to make the Gods a 
party, in order to give the gieater reverence to tjie inven- 
tions of men. A design to commemorate the tir^e qfdidjr 
cation was so absurd a thing in tlie politics of a Pagan 
priest, that we can never believe he had any thing of that 
kind in view : it was his business to throw the Godhead 
back before all time ; or at least to place it from time 
immemorial. But admitting the ipaker of this fable in? 
tended to celebrate in general ^e history of the^ five 
gods, can we think that he, who was hunting ^fier the 
marvellous, would confine his invention within the in- 
closure of dates ? a matter too of so dangerous a nature 
to be insisted on. We know (and ^Ye qow, partly, m 
the reason of it) that the ancient mytholq^ts affeetdt 
to confound all chronology ; a mischief lyhich balh flO 
shaken the crazy edifice of ancient times, that^ the t)e8t 
chronologists have rather buried themselves in its ruiUr 
than been able to lead others through it: besides, it is 
evident that new lies were every year told of ^i^ir old 
Gods. Let him who doubts of this, consider what ad- 
ditions following poets and tlieplogers have made to tbB 

* Connect, vol. ii. pp. 2^3, '284; 

fables 
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SEbies^ vhich Hom^r and H.esiod had recorded of the 
iqd$ ;• additions, seen, by their very circunistances, not 
o have beien invented when tliose ancient bards sung .of 
beii' ii>trigues. In these later faUes we frequently find 
tie Gods of Greece and Egypt concerned in adventures, 
jfhose dates, if measured by determined synchronisms, 
FO.uld bring down their births to lages even lower than 
l>eir long. established worship. The not attending to 
liis ba^, as ^ill be seer^ hereaiter, egiegiously misled the 
ncompai'dble Sir Isaac Newton in his ancient ChrO" 
wiogy. Tbi)3 the same author *, Plutarch, tells us, in 
be sam^e place, of another Egyptian fable which makes 
Uyphofi beget Hierosolymus and Judceus -}-. But what 
h£x\ ? mu^t we believe, that Typhon was no eailier than 
;|ienamie of Jud»eus? mu3t we not rather conclude, that 
:hb Ki^as a late story invented of him out of hatred and 
2jEyntempt of the Hebrews ? 

In ^ word, this practice of adding new mythology to 
their old divinity was so notorious, that the learnpd 
Cminector of sacred md profane history cpukl not 
himself forbear taking notice of it: '^ The Egyptians 
" (says be) baying first called their heroes by the names 

of \h^\v siderial aqd elemaitary deities, added i^ 

TIME TO THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND ACTIONS 

^' OF SUCH jiEEQEs, A i^iYTHOLOGiCAiu accountoj their 
^* philo^phical opinions concerning the Gpds whose 
^* names had been given to such heroes ];." 

" But, (says this yyriter) hq.d Osiris, Or us, TyphOy 
^* jE?w, and N^phthe^ been esteemed deities before this 
^* additional length qf the yiear was apprehended, wc 
^^ should not ba^ve had thi^t but some other fabulous 
'* account of their birth tra^sfiiitted to us ||." Here 
the premisses and conclusion £^re ^yer^Uy propped up 
by twp fal^e suppositions ; the premisses^ by this, that 
fcbje &ble yvi^ invented to commemorate the origin of' these 
^ods ; ftnd thie coqclu^ion, by this, t^^t we haye no other 
flsflbulow (fccomt of their birth. 

• Is. & Gs. 

f Tacitus seems to allude to this {wltry fabl^ : Q.uid(im^ regnantc 
fside, exundantem per Mgyptum muUitudinemy dudbus Hierosolyma 
k Juda, proximas in terras exoneratam. Hist. lib. v. cap. 2. 

f, CiOnoect. vol. ii. pp. 300^ 3«i. H lb. p. 284. 
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From fact, the learned writer conies to reason ; and 
spcakinp; of the Egyptian Hero-Gods, who, he supposes, 
were antediluvian moitjils, he savs: — •** But I do not 
" imagine they were deified until about this time of cor- 
'* recting the year ; for when this humour first began, 
** it is not likely that thev made Gods of men but just 
'* dead, of whose infirmities and imperfections many 
** persons might be living witnesses : but they took the 
'* names of their first ancestors, whom tliey had been 
" tauirht to honour for ages, and whose fame hlid been 
^ growing by the increase of tnidition, and all whose 
•* iin[)erfections had been long buried, that itnoigbt be 
** thought tlicy never had any. — It is hard to be coih 
** ceived tliat a set of men could ever be chosen by their 
** contemporaries to liave divine honours paid them, 
^* whilst numerous persons were alive, who knew thcif 
** imperfections, or who themselvss or their imnoednte 
** ancestors might have as fair a pretence, and come in 
** competition with them. Alexander the Great had but 
^^ ill success in his attempt to make the world believe 
•* him the son of Jupiter Ammon; nor could Numa 
Pompilius, the second king of Rome, ipake Romulus's 
translation to heaven so firmly believed, as not tp leave 
room for subsequent historians to report bim lulled 
" by his subjects. Nor can I conceive that Julius 
^^ (Jaesar's canonization, though it was contrived more 
•* politically, would ever have stood long indisputable, « 
*^ if the light of Christianity had not appeared so soon 
'^ after this time as it did, and impair^ the credit of 
** the heathen superstitions. The fame of deceased 
" [persons must have ages to grow up to heaven, and 
" divine honours cannot be given with any shew of Dt- 
" CENCV, but by a late posterity *." 

He says, it is not likely they made Gods qfmeniut 
just dead^ of whose injinnities and imperfections m^ 
persons might be living witnesses. How likely shall be 
considered presently; but that they did in fact do so, tB- 
too plain, methinks, to be denied. The learned Eu- 
sebius, a competent judge (if ever there was any) of 

* Connect, vol. ii. pp. 286, 287. 
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imcient fetct, delivers it as a notorious truth, that in the 
early ages, those who excelled in wisdom, strength, or 
valour, who had eminently contributed to the common 
safety, or had greatly advanced the arts of life, were 
either deified during life, or immediately on their de- 
cease * : This he had reason to believe, for he had good 
authority, the venerable history of Sanchoniathon the 
fhenician ; which gives a very particular account of the 
origin of Hero-worship, and expressly says the deifi- 
cation was immediate : And surely, when men werc 
b^ome so foolish as to make Gods of their fellow-crea- 
ttites, the likeUesty as well as most excusable season was, 
ivhile the heat of gratitude, for new-invented blessings, 
kept glowipg in their hearts ; or, at leasts while the sense 
of those blessings was yet fresh and recent in their me- 
mories ,*Jn a word, while they were warmed with that 
enthuuastic love and admiration which our great poet so 
subliinely describes : 

" 'Twas virtue only (or in Arts or Arms, 
** Diffusing blessings, or averting harms) 
•* The same, which in a sire the sons obey'd, 
" A prince, the father of a people made. 
. " ' On him their second providence they hung, 
" Tlieir law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
** He from the wondVins; furrow call'd the food : 
** Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
" Draw forth the monsters of th' abyss profound, 
" And fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground t." 

Was there any wonder in this, that he who taught man- 
kind to subject all the elements to their use, should, by' 
^ rude admiring multitude, be adjudged a Being. of a 
Superior order ? 

, But they took the names of their Jirst ancestors^ whose 
Seme had been growing up by the increase of tradition* 

* — rp^Tot }f% a.XKo\i dpSii avraq iw« yric p»>|/«i'7iV' Ttf? im avviau ru9 xetr 

•^o«p|a»1a^9 ^utTciq rt srt x^ /xela ri>^ti%9 Qiifq i'n't^if4,tffa». Praep. Evang* 
^ib. ii.cap. 5. 
t> Essay on Man, Ep. iii. 

With- 
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WitKcyitt doubt, the ancestors, men deified, dnd <ehich, 
as beinir extreme early, nM' bfe called the^r^, haid a 
very large and spfreading reputation. But how was this 
procured but by an early apotheosis ? which, by making 
them the continual subject of hymns and panfegyricd, pre- 
served them from the oblivion of those unlfetter'd iiges : 
And in fact, thfe fame of all, but those so deified, was 
very soon extinct and forg;otten. 

. — And all whose impeijectiom had beett long bttriedj 
that it might be thought they tiextr had any. By this; 
one would be apt to think that the Hero-Gods of Gree^ 
and Egypt, whose deification tlie learned writer would 
bring thus low, had nothing unseemly told of thenfi in theif 
Legends : Which, were it true, the arguiAenl wouM 
have some weight. But what school-boy has not if^ 
of the rogueries ^^•hich the Pagan worship[)ers have every 
where recorded of their (rods? Are not these a con- 
vincing proof of their deification by that very age Wbidr 
saw both their virtues and their vices ; but, with the fond- 
ness of times newly obliged, saw nothing but in an ho- 
nourable light * ; and so unhappily canonized boA Ae 
good and the bad together, and, in that condition, de- 
livered them all down to posterity ? Not that I suppose 
(fori have just shewn the contrary) that late poets and 
nfythologists did not add to the tales of their tbrefather^. 
I can hardly believe Jupiter to have been guilty of all 
the adulteries told of him in Ovid : But thb one may 
safely say, that unless he had been a famed Adulterer, 
in early tradition, his later worshippers had never dared 
to invent so many odious stories of the Sire of gods «rf 
men. 

But, it is hard to be conceived that ihey'sk&ald kdoi 
divine honours immediately paid them, because thtir con- 
temporaries might have as fair a pretence, and comfi in 
, competition with than, I understood that n&ht wert, 
deified but those whose benefits to their fellow-citizeDS, 
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• * -^Quae ista juirtitia eist, nobis siiccertsfere, qu6<l talia diciittrri A' 
diis eoram ; & sibi noil succensere, qui ha^c in Thebtris libtiiiitiMM 
spectabt crimina dtfdrum* suoruih ? & qiibd esset incredibile, niil «Mft 
tcstatissime probaretur, hale ipsa thcatrica criihioa dtoruni sfMMi^ 
IN HONOREM iNSTiTUTA suKT eonindem deorum. August, dfe^civit. 
Dei, 1. iv. c, lo. .--,.. 

or 
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br to mankind at large, were very ettiineht; and that! 
aU with these pretensions were deified ; so that I scarce 
knew what to make of this observation. 

•^-^Btit Alexander and Ctesar^s apotheoses were scorned 
nhd laughed at *. And so they deserved. For if they^ 
or their flattferers for them, Moudd needs affect deification 
in a learned and enlightened ag6 and place, no other 
could be. expected fi-om so absurd an attempt. But then 
those, who knew better how to lay a religious project, 
found no impediment firom their we^rwe^^ to its execution. 
Thus Odirif, about this very Caesar's time, aspired to 
immediate worship amongst a rude arid barbarous peo- 
ple (the only scene for playing the farce with Success), 
ind had as good fortune in it, as either Osiris, Jupiter, 
or Belus, 

—Nor could Numa Pompilius make Romulus^s trans- 
iatioH to heaven so Jii^nly oelievedy as not to leave romh 
for subsequent historians to report him killed by his sub- 
jects. Here the writer conscious that Antiquity opposed 
his hypothesis of the late deification of tlieir early heroes, 
^ith many glaring examples to the contrary, has thought 
fit to produce one J which he fancied he could deal with. 
^miuluss translation was never so firmly believed but 
that SUBSEQUENT HISTORIANS, (^T. As if at all times 
^culative' men did not see the origin of their best es^ 
tablished Hero-Gods : As if we could forget, what the 
learned writer himself takes care to tell us in this very 
plAc^, theit Euhemerus Messenius wrote a book to prove 
tkt ancient gods of the heathen zvorld to have been only 
iheir dncient kings and cotnmcinders ||. 

The fame of deceased persons (says he) must have 
H^ei to groiv up to heaven. — Must ! that is, in spite of 
4 barbarous Multitude, who would make Gods of theih 

* Plutarch Used thhf very ajgUitient agaidet Euhemerus, to prove 
-Adt ibeir country gods never were mortal Men. ni^t IS. m^ OS. p. 641. 

f Odinus supremus est Sf antiquissimus Asarum, qui omnes res 
jhAerndt ; atque etiamsi caeteri Diis potentes sinf, omiies tamen ip^ 
t^Uif^iudiy ttt patti liberi. — CvAh Pompeius dux quidam Romanvntm 
' 'dlriUHieik hellu irfestarety Odinus et Asia hue in septentrionem fu" 
j^ebat* Edda Suorronis spud Thom; Bartholin, de Antiq. Daiiic* 
pp.6^B k 65Z. . . 

I Seb Dote [XXX] at the end of this Book. 

(j P. 288. {See U^ DivixM Legation, Book iii. § 6. 
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out of hand : in spite of ancient Story, which tdls us 
plainly, they had tlicir wicked wills. 

— Add divine huJiours cannot; be given with any shew 
of decency but by a late posterity. It must be con- 
fessed,, the Ancients observt^d much decency when, in 
the nnml)cr of iheir greater Gods, they admitted ra- 
vishers, adulterers, pathics, vagabonds, tliieves, and 
murderers. 

IJut now the learned writer, in toiling to bring hero- 
worship thus low, dr:iws a heavier labour on himself; 
to invent some probable cjuse of the apothiosis : liiat 
warmth of gnitJlufle lor god-like benefits received, which 
ancient histo I V had so satiblactorily assigned for the cause; 
being now quite out of date. For when gratitude is suffered I 
to cool for many ages, there \^ill want some very strong I 
machine to draw these mortals up to heaven. However, 
our author has supplied them witli a most splendid ve- 
hicle. " Some ages after (says he) they descended to 
** worship heroes or dead men. — The most celebrated 
" deJ'jos they had of this sort were Cronus, Rhea, 
*^ O^iii.^ Orus, Typ^on, Isis, and Nephthe ; and these 
" pcr.^uns were .<iiid to be deitied upon an opinion tbat^ 

at their dcatlis, iheir souls migrated into some stab, 

and became the aniu)ating spirit of some luminous 
" and heavenly body : This the Egyptian priests ex- 
" pres:ilY asserted. — Let us now see when the Egj'ptians 
*' first consecrated these hero-gods, or deified mortals. 
*' To this I answer Not before tliey took notice of the 
*' appearances of the particular stars which they ap- 
*^ propriati d to them. Julius Caesar was not canonized 
'^ until the appearance of the Julium Sidus, nor couid tk 
*^ Phemciam have any notimi of the divinity of Cronus 
*^ until they made some observations of the star whidi 
" they imagined he was removed into *." 

He says, ihe Egyptian priests expressly asserted 
that these perso7is were said to be deified upon an opimoa 
that at their death their souls migrated into mme star. 
And for this he quotes a passage out of Plutarch^s tract 
of Isis and Osiris ; which I shall give the reader ia 
Plutarch's own words, that he may judge for himsdl 
Speaking of the tombs of the Gods, he says : But th^ 

• Connect, vol, ii. pp. 281, 282^ 283. 

priests 
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priests e^rm not only ofthese^ but of all the other Gods , 
of that tribe which were not unbegotten nor immortal^ 
that their dead bodies are deposited amongst them and 
preserved with great care, but that their souls illu^ 
minate the stars in heaven *. All here asserted is that 
the Egyptians thought the souls of their hero -gods had 
migrated into some star; but not the least intimation 
that they were deijied upon this opinion of their migra-* 
tion. These are two very different things. The opinion 
of their migration might, for any thing said by Plutarch, 
be an after superstition ; nay we shall make it very pro- 
bable that it was so : for the Comiector not resting on 
this authority, as indeed he had small reason, casts about 
for some plausible occasion, how men come to be dei- 
fied upon so strange an opinion ; and this he makes to 
be their first notice of the appearance of a particular 
star. But how the new appearance of a star should 
make men suppose' the soul of a dead ancestor was got 
into it, and so become a God, is as hard to conceive 
as how Tenterden steeple should be the cause of Good- 
win-Sands. Indeed it was natural enough to imagine 
such an fV*^avi*«, when the cultivation of judicial as- 
trology had aided a growing superstition to believe that 
their tutelary God had chosen the convenient residence 
of a culminating star, in order to shed his best influence 
on his own race or people. This seems to be the truth 
of the case : and this, I believe, was all the Egyptian 
priests, in Plutarch, meant to say. 

But fi'om a sufficient cause, this new appearance is 
become (before the conclusion of the paragraph) the only 
came of deification: Julius Cczsar zvas not canonized 
. until the appearance of the Julium Sidus : nor could 
the Phenicians have any notion of the divinity of Cronus 
until they made some observations of the star which they 
imagined he was removed into. As to Csssar's apo- 
tlieosi^ it was a vile imitation of those viler flatteries of 
^Alexander s successors in Greece and Egypt ; and the 
Julium Sidus an incident of no otlier consequence than 

mi^yifrStoi fuj^i a^dotflot, roc //.h aufjMlct mo^ ocvtoT^ kuu^oh kc^iAitlec k^ 
"^^e^VMitffieti, rdi ^i ^v^^f ** ^^dtf 7^|^wt^l^ irp», pag. 640. Edit. 
5teph. 8vo. 

• Vol.. IV. P Vi 
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to save liis sycophants from blushing. But abandoned 
Couitiers and prostitute Senates never wait for the de- 
claratioB of Heaven : and when the slaves of Rome sent 
a second tribe of Monsters to replenish the Constel- 
lations, we .find that Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, ^c. 
who rose into Gods as they sunk below humanity, had 
no more Stars in their favour than Teague in the Com- 
mittee. But of all cases, the Fhenicians' seems the 
hardest : who with their infinite superstitions could yet 
have no notion of Cronus's divinity, till they had read 
his fortune in his Star. I am so utterly at a loss to know 
what tills can mean, that I will only say, if the reader 
cannot see bow they might come by tliis notion another 
way, then, either he has read, or I have written, a great 
deal to very little purpose. 

VI. We come now to the last cause assigned by the 
Ancients for brute-worship, as we find it in Eusebius*; 
namely, That it was the invention of a certain king, for 
his private ends of policy, to establish in each city the 
exclusive worship of a different animal, in order to pre- 
vent confederacies and combinations against his Govern- 
ment. That an Egyptian king did in fact contrive sudi 
a political institution one may safely allow, because, on 
this very supposition, it vvill appear that brute-worship 
had another and prior original. For it is not the way 
of Politicians to invent new Religions, but to turn those 
to advantage which they find already in use. The cuih 
ning, therefore, of this Egyptian monarch consisted ia 
founding a new institution oi irUoleranee, upon an old 
established practice in each city of different ammaJr 
Tjcorship. But supposing this king of so peculiar a strain 
of policy that he would needs invent a new Religion^ 
H.ow happened it that he did not employ hero-worship 
to tliis purpose (so natural a superstition that it became 
universal) rather than the whimsical and monstrous 
practice of brute-worships not symbolical, when direct 
hero-worship would have served his purpose so much 
better ; religious zeal for the exclusive honour of a dead 
citizen being likely to rise much higher than reverence to 
a compatriot animal? The only solution of the dSKcuUy 
is this, Brute-worship being then the favourite super- 

* See Div. Leg, vol. ii. p. 306, 

stition 
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gtition of the people, the politic monarch chose that for 
the foundation of his contrivance. So that we niust 
needs ccMiclude, this pretended cause to be as.defective as 
tberest. 

These were the reasons the Greek writers gave for 
hrute-worship in general. But besides these, they in- 
vented a thousand fanciful causes of the worship of this 
or that animal in particular ; which it would be to no 
purpose to recount. 

' On the whole, so little satisfaction did these writers 
afford to the learned Fourmont (who yet is for making 
something or other out of every rag of Antiquity, which 
he can pick up and new-line with an Etymology), that 
he frankly owns the true original- of brute-worship is the 
most difficult thing imaginable to find out : Si on 'nous 
kmandoii (says he) de quel droits tel ou tel dieuj avoU 
sm lui tel ou tel animal^ pour certain^ rien de plus dif^ 
ficile ^ deviner *. 

However, amidst this confusion, the Greeks, we 
see, were modest. They fairly gave us their opinions, 
but tbrged no histories to support them. The Arabian 
writers were of another cast : it was their way to free 
themselves from these perplexities by telling a story : 
Thus Abennephi, being at a loss to account for the 
Egyptian worship of a fly, invents this formal tale. That 
the Egyptians being greatly infested with these insects, 
consulted the oracle, and were answered, that they must 
pay them divine honours. See then^ says this dexterous 
writer, the reason of our finding so many on the obelisks 
and pyramids. 

B^it of all the liberties taken with remote Antiquity, 
6ure nothing ever equalled that of a late French writer, 
whose book, intitled, Histoire du Ciel, accidentally 
fell into my hands as this sheet was going to the press, 
Kircher, bewildered as he was, had yet some ground 
for his rambles. He fairly followed Antiquity : un- 
luckily indeed, for him, it proved the ignis fatuus ot 
Antiquity ; so he was ridiculously misled. However, he 
had enough of that fantastic light to secure his credit as 
a fair writer. But here is a man who regards Antiquity 

* Refl. Crit. 8ur les hi&toiret des ancient pcuples^ Iir* ii. i 4. 
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no more than if he thoii^t it all imi^nary^ like his 
countryman, Hardouin. At least, he tells us in express 
words, that the study of the tedious and senseless writ- 
ings of Herodotus, Plato, Diodorus, Plutarch, Por- 
phyry, and such like, is all labour lost. The truth is, 
these volatile writers can neither rest in fact nbr faWc ; 
but are in letters it hat Tacitus's Romans were in civil 
government, who could neither bear a perfect freedom, 
nor a thorough slavery*. Only with this additional 
perversity, that when the inquiry is after Truth they be- 
tray a strange propensity to Fable ; and w hen Fable is 
their professed subject, they have as untimely an appe- 
tite for Truth ; thus, in that philosophical Romance 
called La vie de Stthos^ we find a much juster account 
of old Esyptian wisdom than in* all the pretended Hi»- 
toire de Ciel. This Historian's System is, that all the 
civil and religious customs of Antiquity sprung up 
from agriculture; nay that the very Gods and Grod- 
desbCs themselves were but a part of this all»bounteous 
harvest f : 

Nee ulla interea est inaratae gratia terra. 

Now the two most certain facts in Antiquity are these> 
*' That the idolatrous worship of the heavenly bo- 
dies arose from the visible influence they have on sub- 
lunary things ;'* and " That the couotry-gods of all the 
civilized nations were dead men deified, whose benefits 
to their fellow-citizens, or to mankind at large, had 
procured them divine honours." Could the reader think 
either of these were likely to be denied by one who ever 
looked into an ancient book; much less by one who 
pretended to interpret Antiquity? But neitlier Gods 
nor Men can stand before a system. This great adven- 
turer assures us that the whole is a delusion ; that An- 
tiquity knew nothing of tlie matter ; that the heavenbf 
bodies were not worshipped for their influences; that 
Osiris, Isis, Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Mercury, nay theit 
very hero-god«, such as Hercules and Minos, were not 

* This shews why Locke is no favdtrrite of ouf historitth J'al 
111 le Tit«s-ENT»tJXttrx traite de LocKK sur Vetaendement hitmMj Sc€, 
Vol i. pp. 387, 38«- 

t Sec pp. 99, J15, k pMsim, Tol. i. Ed. Par. 1739^ gyo. 
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'mortal men nor women ; nor indeed any thing but the - 
letters of an ancient alphabet ; the mere figures which 
composed the symbolic directions to the Egyptian hus- 
bandmen *. And yet, after all this, he has the modesty 
to talk of Systemes BizARREsf ; and to place the 
Neivtonian system in that number. Jt would be imper- 
tinent to ask this writer, where was his regard to Anti- 
quity or to Truth, when we see he has so little for the 
public, as to be wanting even in that' mere respect due to 
every reader of common apprehension? and yet this 
Sk^tem, begot by a delirious imagination on the dream 
<rfa lethargic pedant, is to be called interpreting Anti* 
quityX* However, as it is a work of entertainment, 
where Agriculture has the top part in the piece, and 
Antiquity is brought in only to decorate the scene, it 
should, methinks, be made as perfect as possible; 
Would it not therefore be a considerable improvement 
to it, if, instead of saying the Egyptian husbandmen 
found their gods in the symbolic directions for their la- 
bour, the ingenious author would suppose that they 
turned them up alive as they ploughed their furrows, 
just as the Etruscans found their god Tages || : This 
would give his piece the marvellous^ so necessary in 
works of this nature, corrected too by the probable, 
^at is, some kind of support from Antiquity, which it 
now totally wants. Besides, the moist glebe of Egypt, 
we know, when impregnated with a warm Sun, was of 
old famed for hatching men ^ and monsters. 

To return. From what hath been last said, we con- 
clude, That the true original oi brute -worship y^bs iXvQ 

* See note [YYY] at tke eiid of this Book. 

t See p. 122 of his Revision de I'histoire du Ciel. 

% S'ily a m^me quelque chose de solide et de suivi dans I'histoire, 
4|iie je vai« donner de I'origine du ciel poetique, j'avoue que j'en wia 
mlevafole d Texplication ing^nieuse, mais jimple, par laquelie I'au- 
ttor de0 ^atumelles [Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 17.] nous a ^clairci 
roridpe du iu>m des ces deux signes. Hist, du ciel, vol. i. c* i. 

II Tages quidain dicitur in agro Tarqniniensi, cum terra araretur& 
rakus altiusesset inipiessus, extitisse repente, U eun> adfatns esse, 
qui ar^bae. Is autem Tages, ut in hbris est fitrusconin^ pueiili 
specie dicitur visus, scd senili fuisse prudentia, ^c. Cic. de Diy. 
lib. ii. cap. 23. 

Q^^tj A»^« ^yyuTn^f TEKE ^i {li^w^o? APOt?A» \\/\\.N«* «iV 
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use of symbolic xcriting : and, consequently, that Sym- 
bols were extreme ancient; for brute-worship ivas na- 
tional in the days of Moses. But Symbols were 
hi vented for the repository of Egyptian wisdom ; there- 
fore the Egyptians were very learned even from those 
early times : The point to be proved. 

And now, had tliis long discourse on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics done nothing but afford me tliis auxiliary 
proof, which my argument does not want, I should cer- 
tainly have made it shorter. But it is of much use be* 
sides, for attaining a true idea of the eastern elocv- 
TioN (whose genius is greatly influenced by this kind of 
writing), and is therefore, I presume, no improper in- 
troduction to the present volume, whose subject is the 
religion and civil policy of the Hebrews. The excellent 
Mr. Mede pointed to this use: and the learned Mr. Dau- 
buz endeavoured to prosecute his hint, at large ; but 
falling into the visions of Kircher, he frustrated much 
of that service, which the apjJication of hieroglyphic 
learning to scripture language would otherwise have 
afforded. 

A farther advantage may be derived from this long 
discourse : it may open our way to the true Egyptian 
Wisdom ; which by reason of the general mistakes con- 
cerning the origin, use, and distinct species of Hiero- 
glyphic writing, hath been hitherto stopped up. The 
subject now lies ready for any diligent enquirer; and to 
such an one, whose greater advantages of situation, 
learning, and abilities, may make him more deservii^ 
of tlie public regard, I leave it to be pursued. 

But whatever help tliis may afford us towards a better 
acquaintance with the ancient Egyptian Wisdom, yet, 
what is a greater advantage, it will very much assbt us 
in tlie study of the Grecian ; and, after so many instances 
given of tliis use, one might almost venture to reoonh 
mend these two grand vehicles of Egyptian learning and 
religion, the mysteries treated of in a former volum^ 
and tlie hieroglyphics in the present, as the cardinal 
points on which the interpretation of Greek anti* 
aviTY should from henceforth turn. 
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THE xourse of my argument now brings me to exa- 
mine a new hypothesis against the high antiquity of 
Egypt, which hath the incomparable Sir Isaac New- 
ton for its Patron ; a man, for whose fame Science and 
Virtue seemed to be at strife. The prodigious discove- 
ries he had made in the statural wodd, and especially 
that superiority <i)f genius which opened the way to those 
discoveries, hath induced some of his countrymen to 
think him as intimate with the 7noral ; and even to be- 
lieve with a late ingenious Commentator on his Optics, 
that as every thing which Midas touched, turned to 
gold, so all that Newton handled turned to demon* 
stration. 

But the sublimest understanding has its bounds, and, 
what is more to be lamented, the strongest mind has its 
foible. And this Miracle of science, who disclosed all 
nature to our view, when he came to correct dd Time, 
in the chronology of Egypt, suffered himself to be se- 
duced, by little lying Greek mythologists and story- 
tellers, from the Goshen of Moses, into the thickest 
x>{ the Egyptian darkness. So pestilent a mischief in 
the road to Truth is a favourite hypothesis : an evil, we 
have frequent occasion to lament, as it retards the pro- 
gress of our enquiry at almost every step. - For it is to 
be observed, that Sir Isaac's Egyptian chronology was 
fashioned only to support his Grecian ; which he erected 
on one of those sublime conceptions peculiar to his 
amazing genius. 

But it is not for the sake of any private System that I 
take upon me to consider the arguments of this illus- 
trious man. The truth is, his discourse of the empire of 
Egypt contradicts every thing which Moses and the 
Prophets have delivered concerning these ancient peo^ 
pie. Though some therefore of his admirers may seem 
te think that no more harm can derive to religion by his 
<:ontradicting the History^ than by his overturning the 
Astronomy y of the Bible, yet I am of a different opi- 
*iion ; because^ though the end of the sacte.^ \\\2Xo\nj 

P 4 NS*?^^ 
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was certainly not to instruct us in Astronomy, yet it 
was, without question, written to inform us of the va- 
rious fortunes of the People of God ; with whom, the 
history of Egypt was closely connected. I suspect, 
therefore, that the espousing this hy potliesis may be' at- 
tended with very bad consequences in our disputes \*ath 
Infidelity. The present turn, indeed, of Free^thinking 
is to extol the high antiquity of Eg}' pt, as an advantage 
to tlieir cause; and consequently to urge Scripture, 
which bears full evidence to that antiquity, as a faithful 
relater of ancient facts; yet- these advantages being chi- 
merical, as soon as they are understood to be so, we 
shall see the contrary notion, of tlie low antiquity of 
Egypt, become the fashionable doctrine ; and, what all 
good men will be sorry to find, the great name of New- 
ton set against the Bible. 

It is therefore, as I say, for the sake of Scripture, 
and from no foolish fondness for any private opinion, 
that I take upon me to examine the system of this in- 
comparable person. 

His whole argument for the low antiquity of Egypt 
may be summed up in this syllogism : 

Osiris advanced Egypt from a state of barbarity to ' 
civil policy. — Osims and Sesostris were the same.— 
Therefore Egypt was advanced from a state of barba- 
' rity to civil policy in the time of Sesostris. 

And to fix the time of Sesostris with precbion, he 
endeavours to prove him to be the same with Sesac. 
But this latter identity not at all affecting the presaat 
Question, I shall have no occasion to consider it. 

Now the minor in this syllogism being the question- 
able term, he has en^ployed his whole discourse in its 
support. All then I have to do, is to shew tliat Osiris 
and Sesostris were not one, but two persons, living in 
. very distant ages. 

And that none of the favourers of this system may 
have any pretence to say, that the great Author 8 rea- 
sonings are not fairly drawn out and enforoed, I shall 
transcribe them just as I find them collected^ method- 
ized, and presented under one view by his learned and 
ingenious Apologist :— *' He [Sir. Isaac- Neii^on] has 
^ found it more easy to lo^'tr the pretensions of the 
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' Ancieots than to conquer the prejudices of the Mo- 
' dems. Many of his opinions, that are in truth well 
' founded, pass for dreams ; and in particular his argu- 

* ments for settling the time of Scsostris, which the. 

* Greeks never knew, have been answered with scurri- 

* lity.— I shall lay together here the evidences that have 

* convinced me of the truth of his conclusion, because 

* he has not any where collected all of them. 

" 1. That Osiris and Bacchus were the same, was ge- 
^f nerally agreed by the Greeks and Egyptians, and is 
'' therefore out of question ; and that tlie great actions 
related of Scsostris are true of Sesac, and the differ- 
ence between them is only nominal, is affirmed by 
Josephus. 

2. Osiris and Scsostris were both Egyptian kings, 
who conquered Ethiopia; and yet there never was 
but one Egyptian king tliat was master of Ethiopia. 

3. Both were Egyptian kings, that with a prodi- 
gious army and fleet invaded and subdued all Asia 

" northward as far as Tanab, and eastward as &r as 
^' the Indian ocean, 

** 4. Both set up pillars in all their conquests, signi- 
" fying what sort of resistance the inhabitants had made. 
" Palestine, in particular, appears to have made litde 
" or none, to them. 

5. Both passed over the Hellespont into Europe, 
met with strong opposition in Thrace, and were there 
in great hazard of losing their army. 

t). Both had with them in their expeditions a great 
" number of foister brothers, who had been all born on 
" the same day, and bred up with them. 

" 7. Both built or exceedingly embellished Thebes in 
** Upper Egypt. 

^'8. Both changed the face of all Egypt, and from an 
*' open country made it impracticable for cavalry, by 
'* cutting navigable canals from the Nile to all the 
" cities. 

g. Both were in the utmost danger by the conspi- 
racy of a brother. 

10. Both made triumphant entries in chariots,, of 
^* which Osiris's is poetically represented to be drawn by 
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" tigers ; Sesostris's historically said to be drawn by cap- 
*' tive kings. 

" I'l. Both reigned about twenty-eight or thirty years. 
*' 12. Both had but one successor 6f their own blood. 
13. Bacillus or Osiris was two generations before 
the Trojan war : Sesoslris was two reigns before it 
Again, Sesac's invasion ofJudsea in an. P. J. 3743, 
was about two hundred sixty years before the invasion 
of Egj'pt in his successor Sethon's time by Sennache- 
rib; and from Sesostris to Sethon inclusively there 
are ten reigns, according to Herodotus, which, if 
twenty-six years be allowed to a reign, make likewise 
two hundred and sixty years. 

^Mn so distant ages and countries it is not possiUe 
** that any king, \^ith many names, can be more deariy 
^ demonstrated to be one and the same person, than aU 
" these circumstances and actions together do proi* 
^ that Osiris and Bacchus, Sesostris and Sesac, are but 
so many appellations of the same man : which being 
established, it will evidently follow, that the Argo- 
*' nautic expedition, the destruction of Troy, the revo* 
" lution in Peloponnesus made by the Heraclidas, &c 
" were in or very near the times in which Sir Isaac has 
" ranged them*." 

I. Before I proceed to an examination of these rea- 
sonings, it will be proper to premise something concern- 
ing the nature of the system, and the quality of the 
evidence. 

I • We are to observe then, that this system is so ftr 
from sei'ving for a support or illustration of the an- 
cient story of these two heroes, that it contradicts and 
subverts all that is clear and certain in Antiquity : and 
adds new ct)nfusion td all that was obscure. The annals 
of Egypt, as may be seen by Herodotus, Diodonis 
Siculus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, who all copied 
from those annals, were as express and unvariable fot 
the real diversity, the distinct personality of Osiris and 
Sesostris, as the history of England is for that of any 
two of its own country Monarchs. For they were not 

♦ Mr. Mann's dtdication to his tract Of the irue Yean (if the 
Birth and Death ©/"Cjeirist. 
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ague names, of uncertain or adjoining times ; one was 
he most illustrious of their Demi-gods, and the other 
»f their Kings; both fixed in tlieir proper aeras; and 
hose vastly distant from one another. So that, 1 make 
10 question, it had appeared as great a paradox, to 
n old Egyptian, to hear it affirmed that Osiris and 
»esostris were but one, as it would be now to an 
ilnglishman to be told that Bonduca and the Empress 
Matilda were the same. All Antiquity acquiesced in 
heir diversity ; nor did the most paradoxical writer, witli 
rhich latter .Greece was well stored, ever venture to 
X)ntradict so well-established a truth. And what won- 
ler ? The history of Egypt was not, like tiiat of ancient 
jrreece or Suevia, only to he picked up out of the tra- 
titional tales of Bards and Mytholo^sts : nor yet, like 
that of early Britain, the invention of sedentary monks : 
[t consisted of the written and authentic records of a 
learned and active Priesthood. In which, the only 
bransgression, yet discovered, against truth, is that na* 
btral partiality common to all national historiographers, 
of extending back their annals to an unreasonable length 
of time. Let me add, that the distinct personality of 
these two men is so far from contradicting any other an- 
cient history, that it entirely coincides with them. Nay, 
"what ia the surest mark of historic trutli, there is, as per- 
haps we may take occasion to shew, very stron gcoUateral 
evidence to evince the real diversity of these two ancient 
diiefs. — So far, as to the nature of the system. 

H. The quality of the evidence is another legitimate 
prejudice against this new chronology. It is chiefly the 
fcbulous history of Greece, as delivered by their Poets 
and Mythologists. This hath afforded a plausible sup- 
port to Sir Isaac's hypothesis ; by supplying him, in its 
genealogies of the Gods and Heroes, with a number of 
Sjmqhronisms to ascertain the identity in question. And 
yet, who has not heard of the desperate confusion in 
which the chronology of ancient Greece lies involved ? 
Of all the prodigies of falsehood in its mythologic story, 
pothing being so monstrous as its dismembered and ill* 
joined parts of Time. Notwithstanding this confusion, 
his proofe from their story, consbting only of scraps, 
picked up promiscuously from Mythologiat&> ?oeX&, 
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Scholiasts, &c. arc ar<;ued from with so little hesitation, 
that a stranger would be apt to think the Fabulous ages 
uere as well distinguished as those marked by the Olym*- 
piads. 13ut the slender force of this evidence is sdli 
more weakened by this other circumstance, that Almost 
all the passages brought from mythology to evince the 
identity/, are contradicted (though tlie excellent person 
has not thought fit to take notice of it) by a vast num- 
ber of otlier passages in the same mythology ; nay even 
in tiie same authors ; and entirely overthrown by writers 
of greater credit ; the h istori ans of Greece and Egypt: 
which, however, are the other part of Sir Isaac s evi- 
dence ; of weight indeed to be attentively heard. But 
this he will not do: but, from their having given to 
Osiris and Sesostris the like actions, concludes the 
Actors to be one and the same, against all that those 
Historians themselves can say to the contrary: Yet 
what they might and what they could not mistake io^ 
-was methinks easy enough to be distinguished. For is 
Fable unnaturally joins together later and former tioqiess 
and ancient fable had increased that confusion, for 
reasons to be hereafter given: so History must needs 
abound with similar diaracters of men in public stations $ 
and ancient history had greatly improved that likeness, 
through mistakes hereafter likewise to be accounted for. 
Indeed, wcfre there no more remaining of Antiquity 
concerning Bacclius, Osiris, and Sesostris, than what we 
find in Sir Isaac's book, we might perhaps be induced Uj 
believe them the Same ; but es things stand in History* 
this can never be supposed. 

What I would infer therefore, from these observationSy 
is this : — We have, in the distinct personality of Osiris 
and Sesostris, an historical circumstance, delivered in 
the most authentic and unvariable manner, and l^ aO' 
nalists of the best authority. All succeeding ages agreed 
in their diversity; and it is supported by very strong 
collateral evidence. At length a modem writer^ ' of 
^eat name, thinks fit to bring the whole in <;uesti90.: 
And how does he proceed ? Not by accounting for the 
rise and progress of what he must needs esteem ttie moflt 
inveterate error that ever was ; but by laying together a 
nuwber of circumstances, from aucient story, to prove 

the 
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be actions of Osiris and Sesostris to be greatlj alike; 
ind a number of circumstances from ancient fable, to 
MTOve that the Gods, whom he supposes to be the same 
vith Osiris, were about the age of Sesostris, So that 
ill the evidence brought by this illustrious writer 
iflioanting, at most, but to difficulties against tlie best 
»tablished fact of history ; if we can j consistently with 
Ihe distinct personality and different ages of these two 
heroes, lidrly account for the similar actions recorded of 
Aem ; and for the low age, as delivered by tlie mytho- 
lopsts, of those Grecian Gods which are supposed ta 
be the Egyptian Osiris ; if, I say, tliis can be done, the 
reader is desired to observe, that all is done that can 
reasonably be required for the confutation of Sir Isaac 
Newton's hypothesis, and for reinstating the ancient 
Instory of their distinct personality in its former credit. 

But I shall do more ; i . I shall shew fi-om the reli- 
gious constitutions of Greece and Egypt, that the inci- 
^tal errors which the Ancients fell into, concerning 
these two heroes, (of which errors our author has taken 
the advantagie, to run them into one) were such as hardly 
any circumspection could avoid. 

a. And still further, that the identity of Osiris and 
Sesostris, in its necessary consequences, contradicts 
ScRiPTVRE, and the nature of things. 

II. I proceed then to a particular examination of this 
femous proof of the identity, as it is collected and di- 
gested by the learned Master of the Charter-house. 

The first observation I shall make upon it is, that, by 
fte same way of arguing, one might incorporate almost 
any two heroes, one meets with, in early and remote 
Wstory. For as our great English poet well observes, 

" Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
" From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
*• The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find, 
: *' Or make an enemy of all mankind." 

To shew the reader how easily this feat may be per- 
fonned, I will take any two of our own Monarchs, that 
come' first into my thoughts, — Kixo Arthur, for in- 
jMnce, and William the Conqueror. And now 
let him only imagine, when arts and empire have learnt 

to 
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to travel further West, and hjive left Great firitatn in 
the present condition of Egypt, some future Chronologer 
of America, labouring to prove these Heroes one and 
the same, only under two different names, by such kind 
of Arguments as this : 

I. Ahthur and William were both great warriors; 
2. Both were of spurious or uncertain birth ; 3. Both 
were in the management of public affairs in their eariy 
youth; 4. Both came from France to recover Britain 
from the Saxons; 5. Both proved victorious in their 
expedition ; 6. Both got the crown of Britain by elec- 
tion, and not by descent; 7. Both had other domi- 
nions, besides Britain, to which they succeeded by right 
hereditary; 8. Both went frequently on military expe^ 
ditions into France ; 9. Both warred there with various 
success; lo. Both had half-brothers, by the mother, 
who, being made very powertbL and proving guilty of 
manifold extortions and acts of injustice, were punished 
by them, in an exemplary manner ; 11. Both had r^ 
bellious sons or nephews, whom they met in the field, 
tbught with in person, and subdued; 12. Both reigned 
upwards of fifty years; 13. And both died in War. 
. When our Chronologer had been thus successful with 
his argument from similar circumstances, (as in the case 
of Osiris and Sesostris), it is odds but he would go on; . 
and to settle a chronology which made for some other 
hypothesis he had in view, he would next attempt to 
prove, from similitude of names, as before firom simiiitude 
of actions, that William the Conqueror and Wii 
LI AM THE Third, another Conqueror, were but 
and the same, (as in the case of Sesostris and Sesac). 

Here ttie number of similar circumstances, in ti« 
lives of Arthur and William, are, evidently, more cto- 
racteristic of one, than those in the history of Osiris and 
Sesostris. Yet we know that Arthur and William were 
. really two different men of two very distant ages. This 
will shew the critics the true value of this kind of evi- 
dence; and should reasonably dispose them to pauch 
caution in building upon it. 

II. - • 

But it will be said, that the nature of the confiwKUtJ 

between Osiris and Sesostris is, in some respects, v^ 

different 
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ifibnent from that between Arthur and William. I grant 
is^ J90 ; and^ from those respects, shall now shew, how 
k^ mistaken identity of Osiris and Sesostris may ht cer- 
tioly detected. For I go on, and say, though from tliis 
istance it be seen, that a greater agreement might well 
ippen in the lives of two ancient Heroes^ than can be 
nihd in those of Osiris and Sesostris, while their dis- 
tict personality was acknowledged to be very certain 
ad real j yet, in their case, it must be owned, that 
ndte are peculiar and specific circumstances of simili- 
ude, wbidi could not arise from that general conformity 
etween the actions of two men of the same quality and 
heracter ; but must be allowed to have had their birth 
Pom some fancied identity. For several of the actions, 
liven to both, agree only to the time of one : I mean as 
lQtk]uity hath fixed their times. Thus, the vast con- 
[uesfcs over Asia agree well with the time of Sesostris, 
mt very ill witli the time of Osiris : and, again, the in- 
'ention of the most common arts of life agrees very well 
vith the time of Osiris, but very ill with that of Sesos- 
ris. However, from this conformity in their story. Sir 
Isaac concludes Osiris and Sesostris to be the same, 
ted so far we must needs confess, that it seems to have 
tfisen from some kind of identity ; a sameness of person, 
)r a sameness of name. This great writer contends for 
ibe first ; but as the first ■ contradicts and subverts all 
intiquity, if the ascribed conformity of actions can be 
»dl accounted for from their identity of name^ and that 
dentity be proved very probable from ancient story, the 
'^der will conclude that the fabulous conformity had its 
ise fix)m thence ; and, consequently, that all Sir Isaac s 
arguments for their identity of person m^ke directly 
igaiust him. For if the conformity arose from identity 
fnamey they were two persons. I shall endeavour to 
tew all this in as few words as I am able. 

.1. It was an old Egyptian custom, as we learn from 
piodorus Siculus, to call their later Heroes by the 
name of tlieir earlier Gods. This historian having spoken 
of the CELESTIAL Gods, according to the Egyptians, 
wlds, They held, that besides thesCy there were other 
*AHtHLT Gods, bom mortal; who through their wis^ 

dom> 
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dom^ and common benefits to mankinds had acquired m- 
mortality; that some of these had keen kings of Egypt ; 
and th/ut part got new names, being called after those ^ 
of the celestial Gods ; and part kept their awn *. But 
this custom of calling the later Heroes after the DamesK 
of their earlier Gods, Mas not peculiar to Egypt Scrip — 
ture informs us, that the Assyrians did the same. AncS 
the practice must needs have been generaL For, as w^^ 
have shewn, the original use of it was to support nasceai 
hero-worship -f. But there was another cause, mor^ 
peculiar to early Egypt; and that was the doctrine of 
transmgration. For it being thought that the same 
soul passed successively into many human bodies; when 
they saw an eminent Character strongly resembling 
some ancient Hero, they were inclined to fancy it tlie 
old busy soul, which had taken up its residence in a 
new habitation : and therefore very equitably honoured 1 
the present Hero with the name of the past. This rea- 
son, Tacitus tells us, the Egyptians gave for the great 
number of Hercules's — " Quern [Herculem"] indigent 
" \JEgyptii\ or turn apud se 8g antiquissimum perhibent, 
" eosqtie qui postea pari virtute ficerintj in cognomen- 
'• tum ejus adscitosX-' This was so notorious that Sir 
Is^c could not help owning, it was their way to give 
one common name to several men. Nay even the least 
corporeal resemblance was sometimes sufficient to set 
this superstition on work, and produce the eftect in 
question ; as we find from the same Diodorus's account 
of the Grecian Bacchus. He tells us, that when Cad- 
mus the Egyptian was come into Greece, and his 
daughter Semele had a spurious son dying in his in- 
fancy, whose person resembled the images of Osiris, the 
grandfather, after having consulted the Oracle (whose 
approbation was contained in the advice, to observe the 
customs of his fathers)^ called him Bacchus, one of the 

if f»t«? t^ &»<ri>^uq yifomen xW)^ riip Atywrlaif, fAibtffMinwQfAifth ^ aMt 

f*«y— 1. i. p. 8. Steph. ed. f See Div. Leg. b. iii. § 6. 

t Annal. 1. ii. c. 6o.— Omnes, qui fecerant fortiter, HERCtJttS 
vocabantur, says Varro likewise (as quoted by Servius). 

names 
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hames- of Osiris : paid divine h^iours to the embalmed 
carcass; and proclaimed abroad, that Osiris had chosen 
•to "come orlce more' amongst men under this infantine 
■appearance*. ' From tliis custom of giving the names of 
•celebrated personages of high ^antiquity to later- men, 
«wbo resembled them in qualities either of mind or body, 
•it was, tliat they not only, out of honour to Sesostris, 
called him Osiris, but, out of contempt and hatred, 
gave Moses the name of Typhox, as appears from 
some later accounts of this Typhon^ %vhen they had 
BOW jumbled Moses and him into one ; as they had 
4done their Bacchus's, Ilercules's, and Minos's ; and as 
they were very near doing, by Osiris and Sesostris. 
The accounts, I mean, are those which we find in Plu- 
tarch, ofTyphon's flying seven days, and begetting, 
after his escape, two sons, Jerusalem and JuD.^usf. 
And further that this Typhon was the son of Isaac, and 
of the race of Hercules J. 

' Causes lilce tliese could not fail to makethis custom 
very durable, amongst a people not at all given to 
chancre. -■ And in fact, we find it continued even to the 
time of Cleopatra, who affected to be called the new 
Isis||,: as her brother was called the new Bacchus f. 
At length it became so general as to have no measure 
but the fancy of every particular. For Lucian, defend- 
ing the excessive compliments he had given to one 
Panthea, whose form he had compared to the images 
of the Goddesses, justifies himself by examples; and 
amongst the rest, by that of Egypt ; / shall 7iot imist 
(says hey upon the practice of the Egyptians^ whoy 
though they be the most religious of all people j yet em-^ 

• . - ploy 

* KaiifAOf tK Q^v/oU¥ ofla ru» Alyvirllaff, yivyvia'ai cvv aXXoiV t/xcok i^ 
ZffuXijv* TflttJViji' d'i I&wo.tS WitoIe (pB»ptt<rav, e/xtfoy yiw^^i, i^ nnsTh fwlok 
finwf ^«x6o>l«» 0pi^^ rv)9 O'vJ/ti' olov wi^ oi xar* A*lyvif\oy rov Ocripiv ytTo- 
U9»h t^fjifyc^if ^uoynptTa^ai ^ vie tiuMpat to To»»Toyy t»Tt ru» ieu» fjih 
jSuAofAiya/y^ tin riiq ^vcrtu^ /xrr avyxuptta^i;, Ka^iAoy St ula^iAnoit to 
ytyi»^t\' i^ X^^f*^* iX^yl» SholnptTv. roc twit veiiifuv 90 fAifjut .x^varuffma^oti 
«f-'To fi^ilp^ ^ Tft? KacBfi*icr»i civru 'Ofiic-aca'^ai ^ucridq^ wf ifeifaniai 
riro( 4C»t' ci^^uvni 'Offifii^<^ yiyofifJLiif^i' Lib. 1. p. 14. 
■ 'f — '-ifrl ont T» Tv^a;^ t^v ^vynt'ivlec. iiixi^a^ ysvMah xat ^Mtls^ 
fimaen vcu^a^ *If^o^o^t;/^«» t^ 'lahuop. Is, & Osir. 
;. X 'lo't^euiS rS *H^«xX<»$ Tvfuv,' 
II Plut. inAnt. . . . IT Diod. S^cLL 

; Vol. IV. Q 
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ploy the names .^ fheir Gotb eoen to satkty:^^/!^ 

^ To apply this practice, to the case of tbq Hen)ep b 
Question. . Oiiru was tlie great. Lawgiver of the £gy{{t 
%n9 : wd the Founder of tiieir Monarchy. Seaoj^tru 
vastly extended and ennobled their Empire ; and ^r as, 
at the same time, autlior of many beneficial institutions^ 
Now if ever aa occasion greater than ordinary p3*ca?i^(ea 
kiself, of .putting in practice tlie custom of honqiuipg 
lati^r Jieroes with the name of the more early,, it was 
^ei^, where the resemblance was so reiparkahly siroiigj) 
And if what Clemens- Alexandrinus says be . tru^, ^.t)i^ 
Se30slris sprung from Osiris t^ there was still a £((l|v€f 
occasion^ of dying the later. Hero the naqfie df. bis'^r^ 
fcro^nitor. However, that it was givjen hipa, is^rbTgM 
Reasonable to suppose.. And this supposifioa wUl. dei^ij 
Recount for all that ingrafted likeness firom/wbipfiBif 
Jsaac hath inferred thdr ideiitity. ' . . ;:; a: 

' For whea now they had . given to boit^ the saoif) 
panne ; not tlistinguished, as were tbeir Tboths ,m 
Hermes^s :(;,, (another feunous instance of this gi^n^raS 
pistom) by the addition of first and second^. .PostiMite 
fj^ould frequently coufpund them with one another; and) 
in. this confusion, inadvertently ^vc the actions of .Osiris 
to Sesostris^ and of Sesostris to O^ris. But taking 
liothitKT from either, both their histories would sooa W» 
f;ome the saine. And as, in tliis mutual transferring of 
One another's actions, several were given to both, en-> 
tirely disccnrdant to either's age, we ure eimabled to dis-t 
eover the true cause of this confbririity ; and thereby It^ 
prove, that that, winch it is plainly seen might, be, rew^ 
was, the cause. •. ^ 

"I. Thus Osiris (because Sesostris was so) is niade a 
^e&t conqueror, at a time when Egypt was but ju^ 

rm^ itUi^ Mo^uRctr m^ w^9 Hri^^tiyfWMii;. Pro. Imag. ia fin. . « 

* t — Tfp if "Oat^ty Tik 9^fcmxo^ T^ mM iaiimX^Simi •auXtiwv 4>ifift 
^fowT^if} mokiUxAi. Admon. acL GentiM, p. 31. E^irt;: Cok^^ 
j688, fol. . .-.:.. 

^^t The histories o£ the Scst and second Hermes, are as a>ucb con* 
foiiixde^ with oue cither as those of Osiris and SesostiiiSy «n4 £rM% 
ti!jexsgin^c^se^.Y||t,;X ^agipe> the distioctioa Qi first aiuls€c<i94i 
wifl lim^e^ mj o& from supposiag them jt^ be thf .^ag^^^ ^ r 4:\ro^ 

: ^ emerging 
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atiiiei^t^^ from a state of barbarism, nntc? civil' poUcV ; 
and long .i)efojre, sevei^ of. those nations, he was said to 
thai^e^^ had a being. . But this seem^ to be one of thfs 
m&t corruptions in their histoiy. Herodotus givii^ 
irfjtiifelif these conquests to Osiris, but to Sesostris only: 
w&ence'I .collect, it was the product of some' age ^- 
t«ri»bn '^m and Diodorus Siculus, who gives them tib 
04im'^ith all their circumstances, and suppQrted by 
tiS^ c^Vidence of pretended ancient monuments*. Itiip* 
ptears too^ to have been a Grecian addidon, and at-^ 
^e vrbien it.was the fashion to make their fkbles, syi- 
fenatical'f . For we are toldij;, (and the tale Was 
^par^tly framed for no other end than to connect this 
GqgI with the rest of the College) that, when Osir^ 
madie this expedition, he took Siienus with him as hii 
Gbvemdr; that he appointed Isis, Queen-regent in his 
Absence; and Hermes her privy-counsellor; Hercules be 
made General of his army, and Neptune, admiral of his 
flelefb And, that nothing might be wanting to complete 
^e cortege, he took with him a company of dancers aful 
std^rs".; umongst which were nine lively girls more par- 
iSfk^rhr- eminent; with the king's brotlier, as mister of 
tb^'Uiaidd, at their head; and these truly were to pass 
IBf^Apdlo and the nine Muses. This quaitit improve- 
fif^ on an Egyptian blunder, by some drivelling Greek 
llrytholb^t \\y as rank as it is, is one of the chief ((ircuni- 
sbbces on which our illustrious author hath thought fit 

C*.Tbe colmnns.at Nysa in Arabia. 

JM^juSt; ti^up iwifSiiti weMvq IflriixiAAtir. Philo Bib. apiid Euseb. 
Pnep. Evang. 1. i. c. lo. " * - 

^tfO^Xk^ t«» *Cf^i9»^ — 'nm r^ny^P ftkh «ir«Xiflririr infaimq TVf Ip' aMw 
ypt^i 'H^omXIa — mfi.t'KiRaq ,^i ra^ah ru9 fJAt vpi^ ^o»»»ki} Ki«X(/Ai»i;» 

mi^i00g- -Mtt kftufjiiiai- «W, «; lutra rm mhXa mtvmAvfuiwm^, tMt 
vl^ ToK ^^EM^nrir c9CfiM^gfU9m4 Mtfanm, ^riran ^ i^da^i t^i* 'Airi?Omm 
TiiyvaUm of' i xj MHwyhi^t j»vro9 ifo^uMtth, L. i* pp* lO, II* 

iJ|f ^»^ veiy^ learned Casaubon, speaking of the fables, -which cok- 
Mrtf ']ftt£cclm8 with the N^phs and^ M^sesj ssjt; Est enim QraGa- 
ftetfT'tbiida/M k^ fuoqtte tnifentumi BdoMemin ikffms Mmpcr Mol" 
laUum. Pf Siityrtda Pot«,ir.^4^- : - 
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; to. support his Chronology, And that ivhich is, the 
( sicrc representation of an old luroe-show of tbe Court 
i of king 0.iirisl brouglit by some stroller out of Egypt 
'into Greece, is made an autlientic record to ascertain 
the true; age of all their Heroes. I am fully supported 
ia the conjecture, that the tale of Osiris s conqu^ts' was 
iijiveuted in some a<;e between Ileixxlotus and Diodoms 
\Siculus, by the testimony of t if o of the soberest: and 
-Djost accurate of the Grerk writers, Strabo and Arnan'; 
m'bo expressly tell us, that the stories of Bacchus's ^and 

• Hetcuies's exploits in the Indies i^^ere invented 'by tba 
;Mac*edonians to agirrandiie the glory of Alexander v"*^*. 
rThe K^yptiaixs had prepared the materials and inad^ 
ftbem fit for use, by confounding Oshris'and Sesostris^ 
sunder the common name of Bacthus. 
; 2. On the other Land, Sesostris. (because Osiris 
•so) is made the inventor of arts, and the civilizer of 
: rude and barbarous people, to whom he delivered 

• fu-st rudiments of Policy and Religion, many ages 
they had erected a flourishing and powerful Empire, 
inconsistence so glaring, that the ancient critics : seein^s^ 

'. these things recorded of Sesostris, reas(»iably understooKd 

; Osiris' to be meant. This. doubtless made Aristotle' saf^r-^ 
that Sesostris was many ages before Minos : yet En 

: bius places Minos in the times of the Jiuiges. . And 
the twelfth dynasty of Africanus, Sesostris is made 

iceign, according to the calculation of Scaliger;|;, intl:ie 
]392d year of the Julian period : that very point of tiit^ 
on. which the extravagant chronology of Egypt had thrown 

; Osiris. But there is a passage in iElian which proves still 
more expressly that the Ancients sometimes understood 
Osiris by Sesostris. . T/ie Egyptians (says this historian) K 
affirm that Mercury taught Sesostris his laws\\: and r^ 

, that Merciu*y the contemporary of Osiris was liere meap^ 



4A 



* Arrian, L v. c. 3. Strabo, 1. ii. p. 771. and 1. xv. })p. 1006,: 7; 

,Mai fAV^v^n, xaOftTTf^ xdfi Ta «£e^» TOK ^£XAi30'<y. Strab* 1. XV« 

l.Yii. c. 10. " . .- 

t Vide Mar»ham Can. Chron.Secul. X. tit. NilusRex. A- 

W.OturU .^iyMioi ^sffur^u. wec^ *£^far ta^ )r0jMf<« I Xfat0-a/9$M^ YS^'t 
Hist. 1. xii. c. 4. . . 
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is-^seen by another passage of this hfetorian, where the^ 
same ttung is said of all the Egypti^ms in general. Tke 
Eg^ians bbast' that Mercury i&ught them their - 

laws^i ' ■ ..■■..:.. J ■ .. -. . . t 

\' But though' mistake gave birth to thiscbrruption in- 
tfa& Egyptian history, j^t^ withodt doubt, it was a na-- 
tioiial vanity whicli supported it. For we are told by^ 
BiodcMrus"^', 'who made 'collections from their history, 
tlmt the reason, assigned by the Egyptians for that fa-" 
moQS military expedition, which they had transferr^* 
fi«tn:SesoBtiis' to* Osiris, was the Hero's beneficent pur-'^ 
pdse'of carrjdng the new inventions of corn and wine ta'- 
aUitiie savage inhabitants of the earth ; whom it waS' his^ 
purpose' to reduce from a state of Nature^ tb Political- 
society. The intelligent^ readci' sees plaittly, that the' 
design of this story was to do honour to Egypt, as the * 
eommon benefactress' of mankind. Though I will not 
deny, that the extravagance of the conceit, at the same ■ 
tidio^ shews how much they were at a loss for a rea«^ 
fldmable cause of so early an expedition. The difficdty^ 
ofiott this did not escape the Sicilian. He frarikly owns, * 
tbeieisa vast discordancy and confusion in the accounts ^ 
ofisis and 'Osiris J. What seems strange to me is,' that'- 
this:CEd not lead him to the cause here explained, when* 
he had so well unravelled the Uke confusion in the parallel' 
Gase*of Hercules and Alcasus. Their story 'had beeil 
ditoirdered, like this of Osiris and Sesostris, iirom- 
Aloaias'ft taking the name of Hercules. But DiodoFus, ' 
hy the same kind of reasoning [j I have here employed' 

' ' ■ -'to 

-.1 . ;■ ■ . • ■ ■■.'...;. 

f" Aly6wUoi fcial <«r»^' '£^v ri ¥9fJL^» hiMO'u^eu. Lib* xiv. C. 34. - 

i^ t^^t^Ua KapvS* L. i. p. 10* 

II 

Tir 1^ a^jfi^ yi9i9'i9ru9 avd^uTTUv, mir sxiiviff /xsy yetfi vecp AiyvTrlioii; im , 
i)Mxerf*r»<^t^»*n;^To; ri fovahtit t^ nnnv Xiovlrfi' ru v»Xaiu vfiwut WpxxXiT^ 
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to ascertaia tiie diversity of Osim ^nd Seiostm, sbem 
that AlcsMis-aod . Hereuies wera <yifler^|ilr iDva ; >iiiiiMty, 
fppm actioMi ipven to AIcaduSs ^bkb^ cottlctabtt iselong 
to his age. But these being of different nations, tl^e oiie^. 
aGneek, the other an Eje^ptian^ thiB circumstance':!^- 
forded him an opeAing which lie wanted in tbecdae'df 
Osiris and Sesotitris, who were both EgyptiaMi*:^ .riji;^ 

Anct here let me observe, that this ancient pra(cticeiiaF 
calling later heroes by the name of earlier,' whether/ «oF 
their own* or of foreign countries, brou^it still :^oatier 
confusion into some odier of their histories ; ^lakingctb^ 
Ancients themselves imagine an identity ^^AifiTermso» 
was ; as in Bacchus, Neptune, Hercules'^ Mars, Veitas^ 
Minos, -kc. which popular mistakes Sir Isaac emptoj^ 
to support another imaginary identity that they nene^^ 
dreamt of.- '; • i-iiii 

From this state of Antiquity I vkxmld infer these tra^ 
things. First, that, iK>twithstanding the confonnity^^ i 
the histories oif Osiris and Sesostii$, there is greact 
to suppose the reality of their distinct pdrsonafitiesf iie 
cause the same kind of similitude, arising front tfaei 
misls^e; is found in the histories of many othen 
heroes confessedly distinct. Secondly, ^mI ttiere tinuftf 
have been,' in Antiquity, some very convincing ipnoiikls 
of ^e real diversity ^f Osiris and Se605tria;'*tD /kcerp 
liiem, as it did^ perpetually separate, >nel3^vitfastiimtiiig 
'the sameness m their histories; when the- 'like ]amii^£ 
conformity had melted two or more Baccbiisi^ay>\ liar- 
ct}les*s, Minos^'s^ into one. - ;*> M v.-J 

Oh the whole then, I have shewn, that a samenessM 
name is sufficient to account for the original of /the-cxm- 
formityin the history of Osiris and Sesostris ; am^havidg 
done this, I have done all that is needful to a^Gertain 
their dkoersity of person : there being nothing to ojqiode 

- - ■ ' ' ^- nf * 'I? 

^ ifo^m ^^ftff^^ ritq arrilmr4fi.imH0 rait ^ it^mk v<Sr %f %» iM^^Bf^fn^ 



-toi^the fuH testimony of ati^itenMitstcAV, whicfh -^dediiFes 
.ibvtiieir diversity, brides ih3ftc^roii9mrity<)fttGt]on * 
?r: BfA I baVe done more : 1 hate ^hewn, ,that '^s^nieims 
/Xffmine mas^^ itifeet, the only \«iii3e of that coi^rmity ; 
-aod) consequently, that their persons were really different. 
tTbafr it could be only a sameness of name, I think, ^^- 
pears evidently from the giving to each hero, actiofis 
InrisnitaUe to his age ; as^ great conquests to Osiris, ^ and 
loivii iinventions to Sesostris. For I persuade mys(elt* 
T^daoisgh Sir Isaac be obliged, for the sake of his hype- 
'Aefib^ 'partly to support, and partly to palliate, this 
eooFincinlg circumstance) no one can, -in good earnest, 
eheHeve that Egypt was indeed eqaerging from a.stat§i)f 
'Imrbarism at the time in which he places Sesostris. 'l^s 
ifrue, itmen will yet suppose so, I have no better argu- 
ment against it than the Bible : and how far the credit 
roftbat:^vill go in this enlightened age is not very easy to 
fguess. : In a word, such unsuitable actions ascribed to 
leach^ nothing can account for, but a mistaken identity, 
adsing from the sameness o/'w(r;w; for, when this had 
^vaoced, or brought down, the i-eal antiquity of either, 
ttbe historian was to suit their actions to the imaginary 
ttime. • Besideis, we know they are not at all serupulMs 
".about property, w hen they find an achievement in their 
-jvay, t»pable of doing honour to a favourite Jiero. 
;>i^re is, as might be expected, a pregnant instaiiee 
''ofthis^ in the history of this very Sesostris ;:(rf wlionn^^t 
yfdA re;corded, that he divided the lands of Egypt amon^t 
the People, reserving an annual rent to the Crown *. 
^Now.we are very certain that this was done^ long before 
bis tioie, under tlic ministry of the Patriarch Jpsepb. 
^Herifc the theft lies open. While these Heroes were only 
.tBade to pilfer from one another, there was some difficulty 
•to gjBt them convicted ; as where twp cheats are taught 
to convey their stolen goods into one another's hands, 
to evade a pursuit : but here an honest man steps in 
tb tniilce ft)bd his claim, and proves it bfeyond afl^ ex- 
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But it is oor 'business only to shew thattbc conform-- 
mity, in tlie histories of Osiris and Sesostris, niay ba * 
well accounted for, froni a smnmi^(^name.\ (Other* 
wise, if the case required it, we. should not want positive, 
argnniente, supported by the soundest part of Antiquity^ / 
to prove their diiSference of person. To mention one .of i 
two only by the way; it has been observed before*,. 
that, in substituting Ilero^ to Plamt<corshipj ifae ■ 
Egyptian rulers, in order to bring tlie people mors 
easily into this later species of idolatry, called tlie Hero: 
by the name of a Ctlestial God. So Diodonis says,. 
that Sol first reigned in Egypt ; called so from the Lu". 
ininary (f that name in the heavens. Tijia was the 
easier brought about, because the first Civilizers, to'- 
gain the greater authority, pretended, as was very na-. 
tural, to be the Offspring of the Sun, that univei'saL ' 
God of all the uncivilized people upon ttie earth. J?ar, ; 
the same end likewise, namely, to accustom the people • 
even wliile in tlie practice of Planet-worship, to the new 
adoration, they turned the compliment the other wayj 
and called the Luminary by the name of the Hero ; die y 
same historian telling us, tliat they called the Suny.Osiu- 
riSf and the Afoon, Isis. Now the end of this mutup} 
transferring of 7iames being only to sti'engdien tbftir;i/qttji 
idolatry by giving it a support from the old^ it.mipti/; 
needs be inventied on the first inti'oduction of hero-wor-j 
ship^ But hero-worship was as early as the first insti-i 
tution of civil policy. Therefore the using the name of 
Osiris to this puqx)se9 is a demonstration that he was 
as early as sober Antiquity supposed. Again,.. Herodo- 
tus tells ue, and of his own knowledge, that no Godsy 
besidea Isis and Osiris, were worshipped by all the 
Egyptians in the same unvariable manner f. This. I 
think a plain proof of their being the common benefacr 
tors of all Egypt, in the invention of corn, wine, . and . 
civil policy, as the Egyptian annals deliver ; then' other 
Hero-Crods, as particular and partial benefactors, being, 
worshipped variously. But this fixes them in their, higjli; 

^ See Div. Leg. Book iii. § 6. 

fi xj 'Ocrfp^i^. Toy or) £^i6w^QV iTva* hiya^-^h tStVJ J» 5/aowj ein'»vlii ci" 

Cpfle», L. ii. c. 42. 

^wsvlic\uity» 
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ntiquity. Again, tb^.calf and ox are owned to be the 
epuliu ^ynihols of Oisiris: bi^ the Qoi^den Calf I. 
ive proved to. be an Egyptian iymboi ; therefcH'e Osiris 
as^ at leasty as old as Mos£S. And again, our great 
.utfaor owns Y,,th^t tbi^.Jiupg who invented agriculture 
I £g]Kpt| seema -to. have . been worshipped by his sub- . 
^cts in the ox o( calf rfor. this benefaction. Now the ox 
r calf was > the. symbol of Osiris. £ut agriculture, we 
ertoinly know, was invented before the time of Joseph, 
;hich.,will bring us to seek for Osiris 700 years higher 
ban Sesac, .who b our Author s ancient Osiris or Se- 
o^tri^ of^ Egypt 

To proceed : Such were the blunders in the history of 
Osiris and Sesostris f , of which Sir Isaac hath taken ad- 
rantage, to prove them to be one and the same. And 
t is certain, as was said before, that, had not the sure 
•ecords of Antiquity kept them separate, this jumbling . 
;)f their actions into one another's life had long ago in^ 
eorporated them ; and left no room for Sir Isaac's dis- 
covery : for. the Ancients were fond of running many into . 
one^ as appears particularly in the case of Bacchus, 
whos^ history we come now to consider. 

n. For Sir Isaac farther strengthens the evidence of 
their identity from Egyptian History, with ttie Grecian 
Mythology: in which Bacchus is delivered to us as the 
same wito Osiris : and Bacchus being but two genera- 
tions earlier than the Trojan war, the very age of Sesos- 
txis, this, in his opinion, reduces all thi^ee to one. p. 191. 

'fhis identity of Bacchus and Osiris, Diodorus Siculus 
has very accurately contuted;);. But to discover the 
general cause of this, and all other their mistaken iden- 
tities, we must trace down the religion of Greece ti'om 
its original. 

It is a certain truth, agreed upon by ancient as well 
as modern writers, that civilized Greece received its 
religion from Egypt. But the way in which tnis com- 
nierce was carried on is not so well understood. It is 
generally supposed to have been done by adopting, and 
Worshipping the very Egyptian Gods themselves. |3ut 

* Sec note [ZZZ] at the end of this Book, 
t iSee note I AAA A] at the end of this Book^ 
; Lib. i. p. 14. 
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tiiBis a cflpital nxifiteke. Itiru:Bttt3iik>ng^flAtriMir . 
first cccquaintance ivith Egypt, and iostroctioia^ lu? tbeh* 1 1 
legions Rites, tiiat they aodpted Egjrptiaii Oid^C: ^«hkh 
I shall now erideavonr to shew.' . • . -. ?: l*-, : y^'i 

In the barbarous ages of Greece their onhr Gocb iMt 
those natural Divinities, the heavenly LuminHDacls^l 
But, on their first cominerce with Egypt for the artartif 
policy, they found there a ne\y species of iddatry, ; the 
worship of dKad men; which civilized Egypt iisd h' 
vented; and which, as they improved in pofiqiv te^ jjb 
almost worked out their first natural. Deities; ttieisanie 
with those of all other uncivilized nations f. TUsner 
specieB, the Greeks eagerly embraced : and bedimiiig ]ta 
now to take the Egyptian nation for their model ifr^ iem 
ligious as well as in civil matters, they brought bote m 
this mode of foreign worship, namely, bead men DB^ \Ji 
FiED. Thus far is agreed on all hands. The mitteiial v- 
question is, whether their object were Egyptian herd- ^ 
gods; or whetiier, in imitation of that worships ttey ^^^ 
mada hero-gods of their own ? The common OfMniim^ is x^ 
that they took the Egyptian. I suppose, on ibe oa6r ^ 
trary, that they must needs make hero-gods of their bmr ^ ^ 
and could not, at that time, receive the othe!F. rMy ' 
reason is this : ..;-:.': t..' 

Thef greater celestial bodies; were Peitiea in^.commoi^^ 
fl» their influence sensibly extended over the iiiideiiar'-^ 
bitable gtobe. But hero-worship introduced .theii n e i^ 
idea of local tutelary Deities: and tiiis of neeeMty^^ 
For those Heroes were the distinguished, beaefitotdfis o 
their own nation, at the expence, frequentlyy of 
neighbours: and, for such benefits, they were deified ^ 
.Now several causes concurred to make men teacb W "* 
think, that the care and providence of their Heroes^ 
* ^become Gods', was still, as ia Ufe,: confined to.thdr owr^^ 
dear Counti-y: Such as the superior reverence ^;whieh^ 
-nilers knew the People would pay tb « Gofl, J^lips^:^ 
Peculiar they were supposed to be: for^ wben.^iQqld^i^ — 
tracted with other eares^ he would te suj^Mteecl tt IbU^ 
liberty to atteml to the minutest eoncems of 'hiii'*o«'^J^ 
People : Such again, as the selfishness. and pri4e>of^^^ 
vrorsbippers, who would be for .ingrossing » God) t 

* See Div. Leg. Book iii. -f Id; th.^-'^ = '- -iv -'■ 



K iibifnsSMeSi;iyrl^ ivktrq; iionour. io tibeir^ Gounfay from 
ifi :tiw iii»§^Dn^ -|Koper^ /So<jftiat thet opmkm ol /bcasf 
ifl Miafarjf ! £ta/iea tiecaaie; 'at lenglhy one of tbe most ^ 
ueral and most undisputed doctrines of PaganisoL. ft 
jiMlelinreJdd;^i]9;-fbr8(3dii by Plalo: yet; as the origin 
.8^0811 godsi from humanity was to be kept out of si;^ 
ibe^jcaretully disguises the foundation of it. The Gods 
J^y^iimyijormerJtf divided the whole earth mnongH 
4kmt6lves.byLlot :. not from any contention or auarrel 
Mmtf their rights ; Jbr it is absurd io suppose tney did 
mkpkfuxio itthat was Jit for eoerjf one' s peculiar care; or 
hmadri^ this, -.that they should endeavour by viol^ce to 
^ums^themKlves of one another- s prop^ty : but all of 
^tett rtcekdng in an amicable manner , what fell to their 
Aarefiyim this' Just. method of distributiony each resided 
4H(iis^oevn peculiar : which^ having rendered proper for 
m^^Mi&ctlon, -they, lead and support us as shepherds do 
4kmr^acks^afid herds in a pasture. — Every God there^ 
'fin kassing his proper allotment j all his endeavours are 
Mpk^d tu adorn and benefit his aam f. This was so 
irttertDg A nodon^ that, in after-times, the Pagans t:ar- 
eOKt Hi efirea into their Planet-worship : and each cliiiuite 
^ supposed to be under the proper protection of its 
own Star or Constellation. So tliat the writer of The 
fsitdom ofSobmum seems to make this the distinguishing 
4ntafc:/)f Paganism; where pmising the God of Israel 
^hia.ancient mercies to that people, he says, Pieitheir 
k:^rt:amf God but thou^ that carest for all %. 
\^ Naw, such a kind of tutelary God, the £gyptiai^ 
:iiaitkl be so. &ur from offering to others, that they would 
faeitcarefut to keep him to themselves. Hence the old 
♦'pt ■?.*-'"■.''■•• ■ ■ ,' • " ' 

, * Ti' f fcX«»^J3^MroyIi$ — Sen*, translates it — deorum quisqu^ prailt 
Kblmtfitm ambre teneretur. i understand it — heec onaicorum seitUi 
^toe.i^fl^ootf whkh belonged to geds who were ia nnily with oqb 
.^otber^ . , ^ 

,-^. 0fM ykt ivftcca yn* tTori xoIA rtff Tovttf ^»fXft/^»Mr, m xmr f^t> 
(« yftf «' «^doy i^^ Xo/oy, ^itr( a/yof ry ra 40^circ»1a IxieroK avT*fy, Sf f^ 

.[^cfl. hi; J>. 109. Ser. Ed. ^ . /^ 
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practice of diaining down their Gods (for faero^golfc 
M'ere worshipped by statues, in human form) ^wiiea they- 
imagined them disposed to ramble; or to take a iiking- 
to any of their, nei^bours. And as the . ^ Egyptians 
would he averse to lending, so'the Greeks would be as 
little inclined to. borrow; for they had now 4 race^of 
Heroes of their oA%'n; those j^like men, who had^re^ 
duceil them from .a savage to a civilized condition, 'and 
had given, them this very appetite; the appetite to rkn* 
prove their policy by the assistance of Egyptian ^wisdom. 
As little too would their own Lawgivers, who brought 
tliat wisdom home to them, be disposed to offer' ^tbenr 
Egyptian Gods; as knowing how much stronger them 
reverence and adherence would be to Gods made out ef- 
their own parents and fellow-citizens. But if this wera 
the case, (and, in the course of tlie inquiiy, it will hei 
proved from Jact^ as here fram the reason of the thing^ 
it may be asked, What then was that religion wfaifit* 
all agree the Greeks bonowed of the Egyptians? ,I> 
answer, the trade itself of Hero-worship; or tj^^^- 
custom of deifying their dead benefactois. But again^-^ 
if this were so, and that the Bacchus, Apollo, MaFS^'^- 
Jupiter, &c. first worshipped by the Gxeeks^ were in— 
(}eed Grecian Deities, it will be then asked,, how .cam9< 
their resemblance to the Egyptian to be so great, . as that^' 
later times should be generally deceived in thinking tbeo^ 
the SAME? This is a reasonable question, and wiUder-s^ 
serve a particular discussion. There were several causes - 
pf this resemblance. 

I. Nothing CQuld be more simple than the kitual»' 
of tlie first Platiet'Worshipy as may be easily collected^ 
from the nature of that idolatry. But Her(HU>or&hip 
necessarily introduced a great number of complex Cererv 
monies . For, the commemorating the peculiar benefi^t?* 
received firom the Hero-god, in his state of humanity-' 
would occa>ion many specific Rites; and the shadowing 
or concealing his original and especially the blemishes - 
in his moral character would necessitate the use of alk^ 
goricah And what this last sort of Rites did not sufB-^-' 
ciently cover, the notion propagated amongst his wor- ^ 
shippers. (on. which was founded the rationale of their 
worship) was made to supply, viz. That tlie Demons or* 

Heroes 
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Mtfons tiiBi&; ]iW inen, their iriitnrdinate yiftue^J ^st^^om 

' ftnd appetites. Plutarch, in his tract Of the ceashrg^ 

tk& in'ocle^,^ hiBLS a remarkable |)adsege to thi^ pufp6s€f: 

*^'Thete are 'in Demons, as in men; a disparity in their 

**' virtues; and, like as in the latter, a mixture of passion 

** and impeffiection. Of which; in some, we find only 

^ ' the feint and obscure traces yet remain, as the dregs 

*' 'Of evamd matter; in others the vestiges are much 

" strdngier, and indeed, indelible: and of this, we have 

•** certain marks and tokens dispersed up and down, 

' ^ awd preserved in the sacrifices, in the mysteries, and 

^* inuhe ancient mythologic tales*," In like manner, 

the general memory of the Hero's descent fix)m mortals, 

gave rise to the consultation of oracles and adoration 

of STATUES in HUMAN FORM. Now, when Greece 

borrowed of Egypt the superstition of Hero-worship, 

t:bey would of course borrow such of the Rites and prac- 

t ides as were peculiar to that superstition ; and adapt 

them to their own Hero-gods, as best suited every one's 

character. For the truth of which we have the express 

t^timony of Herodotus, who tells us, that tke Egyp-^ 

itians'were the fcrst authors of religious festivals, pro^ 

cmionSy and offerings ; and that the Greeks learnt theni 

cf that people ^;. liut this resemblance, even without a 

-studious application of Egyptian riteSj must have arisen, 

"itofn the very practice itself of Hero-worship; as ap- 

XJekrs' Itom what we have observed of the nature of those 

ceremonies which Hero-worship necessarily introduced. 

To confirm this, we need only consider the case of those 

hero-worshippers of the north and west, the Gauls and 

Suevi; who did not, like the Greeks, borrow this mode 

of idolatry firom Egypt ; being indebted for it to nothing 

but the corruption of our common nature. Now the 

Gods of those Barbarians, and the Rites with which , 

their Gods were adored, resembled the religion of 
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GfMCc and Rome so encdy, that these polite tratroQs 

Qxwg^it the Gods of the Gaul's and Saevi were the^scun9 

mth their own ; only worshipped under dHfeivrttiiain^ *t 

Xhis was indeed a f^ross mistake; but natural tD^-fajl 

into : So great a resemblance have Heroes i?f all ijit)e$ 

and places ever borne to one anoAer; wlJMher i^ey 

were lawgivers, warriors, navigators, mercfaanti, tir'art: 

ists. Nor was their common rise from humanity, iind 

their occupations in social life, the only caiii^ of this 

resemblance. There was another.; viz. - their * several 

Apartments after they were become Gods; so;pie|nre- 

siding over the elements, as earth, air, or watepj- okwers 

aver the passions and pursuits of men, 'ets'l6ye{i^^ 

ffigde, and the like. To this common- Teisep(;Uani^ '^ 

^\-as that at length almost every nation prehmded, i[i^ 

ve see by Diodorus) that the Gods came -origimdly ftpm 

them- Now if the Gods of these Barbarians; ttKnjgii 

diffei'cnt in name, were tor this resemblancie, ipist^en 

for the Gods of another people, with whom they tiacl 

lio commerce ; where was the wonder that the ^Gtecjan 

Gods, ^ho had the same name with those of a^pie|P(de 

^th whom Greece held a perpetual commerce; sHduld 

fy£ the like resemblance, be believed to be ori|^ibaily 

Egyptian? 

a. For, secondly, when the Greeks borrowed 

^an Rites to enrich the worship of their Godi^ ' 

borrowed Egyptian names of honour, to adoiti "^nr, 

persons. Thus, for instance, the name of Bacclifus, 

^ of the appellations of Osiris, was given to the Son 

of Semele. Herodotus tells us, that these wmwcar they 

did certainly borrow ; and we see by his account, ttat 

this was ail which, in his time, was pretended -to )» 

borrowed t* This observing historian, in his , acpoimt Ot 

the Pelaisgi, further confirms this truth, by a.,ve«v.4iH; 

• xious piece of history, ^^n former times, (says h0) tf)J^ 






See note [BBBB) at the end of this Book._ 
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!^,,]Re]A8gi ia tbeir^ religious wcn^hip used to sacrifice of 

^^9vei;^.thiog without distinction, to theif Goda, «s I 

'i y^as^uifpnned by (be priests at Dodona« They gave 

^' .lieiUier name nor surname ta any .of their Gods : &r 

'^\ j^y had heard of no such practice. But th^ir titles 

/Were taJkeo from what their worshippers conceived of 

^ .their provideaoce, directing and ordering all things 

!^ ,&ly.and harmoniously. But after a long course of 

^' time they heard of other Gods, and of their names, 

^^ idrhich came from Egypt, and in the last place of the 

" jxame of Bacchus. Some time after tliey consulted 

f^ the Oracle of Dodona concerning these names: for 

'^ ^ Oracle is supposed to be the oldest of any in 

y/vbpee^ and, at the time I am speaking of, the only 

^Vone* Of this Oracle therefore having asked advice, 

^f,.JvhettiMer they should admit the names, which came 

'^^^CQID the Barbarians, into their religion ^ they received 

^ )Eq^ answer,, that tliey should admit them. From that 

V^dcne*- therefore tliey sacrificed with specific multifa- 

^;^iioi;u Ilitqs, in which they honoured their Gods with 

!|;.tbj^ae new appelkitions. And, from the Pelasgi, the 

i; Greeks aft^wards took up tlie custom. But the 

,f|iar]g^d of each God, and whether they are all from 

*^ etertiity, and what are their several kinds of natures, 

'' ,to say the truth, they neither knew at tliat time, nor 

^'$ince» For Homer and Hesiod — were those who 

^/jinade a Theogony for the-Greeks; gave surnames 

*^to the Gods ; adjusted their various arid 3pecifie Rites 

'^ai^ Attributes ; and designed and delineated their ae« 

^.yeral forms and figures -f." 

V From 

] >' See note [CCCC] at the end of this Book. 

ntiitttk^, M^d«>)» w, T^i AiRvlw ^TTiKOfAMut Tm Bvo^utUk rti9^a9'rSi%a?JM9, 
L. > i^aIi' * i . "^ -V 1'" -t? f • i-. 1 ~> » 

^fj/Mt^.mnti^ X^^ltarriiot xi^S^Bah, ixi /xir ^k vim rS x^^ S^<9k«f, Tu^ 
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From tlHs remarkable passage we Tna;f deduce the 
following facts ; which, besides tiie evidence to the mat* 
ter in question, arc veiy corroborative of our general 
explanation of Antiquity. i. It appears from hencei 
that the Greeks borrowed the names of the Egyptian 
Gods*, to decorate J their own ; receiving them, as He- 
rodotus liere supposes, by the hands of the Pelasgians. 
2. That they received nothing but the names. 3. That 
tlie humour of these ancient inhabitants of Greece was 
so f^r from disposing them to take Egyptian, or Stran- 
ger-Gods, that they would not so much as venture on 
their najnes till they had consulted the Oracle. ^ 4. That 
the Religion of names came in' with Hero-worship or 
local tutelary Deities (to which species of Gods nmts 
were an honorary attribution) ; and unknown to the wor- 
shippers of the natural Divinities, as the Pelasgians and 
all other uncivilized people. 5. That this Religim-of 
names was a thing of much consequence in the Egyptian 
superstition, and even characteristic of it ; which the 
reader is desired to observe as of use to explain sane 
passages in the next section, concerning the propensity 
of the Israelites to that superstition. 6. That one cause 
of that ignorance, which, Herodotus here tells us, the 
Greeks ever laboured under, concerning the original} 
nature, and species of their Gods, and which, as liow 
appears, we had not unjustly charged upon them, wheii 
we ventured to say the same in several parts of tins 
work; one cause, I say, was, that those names which 
the Pelasgians had applied to their new Hero-Gods, the 
Greeks, their successors, took and transferred to thdrs. 
7. And lastly, (which supports the general argument 
we are now upon) the true sense of the concluding 
words, which has hitherto been grossly mistaken, lies 
open to us — For (says Herodotus) Homer and Hesiodr- 
were those who made a Theogony for the Greeks ; gm 
surnames to the Gods ; adjusted their various and sped' 
Jic attributes^ and rites of worship ; and desigfiea led 
delineated their several foiim and figures. What hath 

been 

L. ii. c. 52, 53* * 

* * Se^note [DDDD] attbe endoixHoA^'&ooV. 
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be^ :COmtnOaly understood by these wordl» is, tftat in 
.JlrnxKlotus'^s opinion, the Greeks, knew little or notUng 
of what we call their classical Gods, till Homer and 
V Jlesiod taught them how they were to be nim'siialled, 
.atid had assigned their several departments. A sense 
.tiot only confuted by the poems of those two writers, 
who relate what they saw established in their own 
^meSy but contradicted by what went just before, where 
the historian tells us that Melampus (whom Homer him- 
self places three generations before the Trojan war) 
•first taught the Greeks the name^ the rites, and the 
inysteries of Bacchus * ; the God last received (if we 
may believe the same historian) after the Religion of 
naines were come in fashion. And we have no reason 
to doubt his evidence, when we see the several parts of" 
it so well coincide : for if Melampus first taught the 
Greeks the worship of Bacchus, this God must needs 
j)e the last received by them. But indeed, the whole 
. context excludes the common interpretation, and directs 
. us to one, very different. The Pelasgians (we are told) 
received the RELIGION of names from the Barbarians 
[i. e. the Egyptians] ; by which, the Gods were divided 
into their several classes. This new doctrine, the Pe- 
)iBSgians conveyed down to the Greeks. But (says the 
lastorian) the original of each God, and whether they 
9re all from eternity, and what their several kinds and 
mtures are, to say the truth, they neither knew at that 
time, nor since. He then immediately subjoin^ the rea- 
ton of their ignorance — For Homer and Hesiod — were 
those who made a Theogony for the Greeks j gwoe sur- 
names to the Gods;, adjusted their various and specific 
rit^ and attributes ; and designed and delineated their 
several forms and figures: and a convincing reason it 
is; for Homer's and Hesiod's being the popular and 
only authorized books of Theology amongst the Greeks, 
which, assign the names, the attributes, and the form to 
^ach God, and their accounts being, at the same time, 
overrun with fables and fictions, it was impossible even 
for the Greeks themselves to develop the confusion, and 
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emancipate tbcmselves fronx.tiiat ignorapps ^hfsre. oom- 
plaiiicd of» namclyi of the true liatures q[ tl^mi ^^ ; 
which indeed, their Teachers seem to imva -|nowu ^ 
little of as themselves. For Homer when he speaks-.f^ 
Jupiter, sometimes represents him as a God jfrmi et^- 
nity^ at otlier times as only the head of the coUe^olf 
their terrestrial Deities. This then was what Kecpdotus 
meant to say ; who is not speaking of the invkntion^. 
of Ilomcr and Hesiod, but of their authority. Whe^ 
ther they were the first who propagated or delivered 
tliese things, was not the matter in question. Had it 
been so, we know how Herodotus would have decided; 
wlio, in tlMS very place, expressly tells us, who were 
the first; namely, tlic Pelasgians; who delivered them 
to ttie Greeks ; where Homer and Hesiod found tl^m. 
However, on tlie common interpretation, gross as it is,- 
Sir Isaac Newton builds one of his strongest arguments 
in favour of his new Chronology. To proceed : 

3. The Greeks not only borrowed tlie names, but 
likewise tlie symbols of the Egyptian Gods j and fitted 
tliem to their own. A very natural superstition, as ap^. 
pears by the practice of the Hebrews in the wilderness j. 
who, in the absence of Moses, running back into Egypt 
tian idolatry, would needs worship the God . of tbc)f. 
Fathers under an Egyptian Symbol ; and with Egypfum 
lilies likewise, and the people sat douii to eat a?iddri^( 
and rose up to play. Now had God, on this occasiof)): 
persisted in the severity of his justice, where he tells 
Moses, that he would indeed give theiji the. land of 
Canaan, and drive out the inhabitants before them, 
because he had promised Abraham so tp do, yet tbst| 
he would not honour them, as a select People, with \0; 
peculiar protection : Had, I say, God thus gast , tlieto' 
oft', and the people departed with their hew Leader>^ thj^^ 
GOLDEN' CALF, iuto Canaan J and there rnadi^ it,^ 
visible representative of the God of their Fathere, j 
worshipped it with Egyptian Rites; who can doubt J 
tliat the late posterity of this people, thus abandon?dVl>X* 
G od, and given up to make and believe a licy would hi^y^ 
supposed that their Forefatliers had worshipped OjarcC 
and not Jehovah, under this golden calf? The case 
needs no application. 

This 
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This tSlen was the whole of whieit Gte^e"}i6MrKtt5 
frmto'Egjrpt in matter of religion, wheri it FiR^T'Wfiffht 
the mods of Hero-worship frotti that saperstitidiis people*. 

. -4, It must be owned, that soon after,' tfiey did indeed 
adopt STRANGER Gods. At first the occasion' was rare, 
atld the Worship particular and cotifined. Thus the 
Athaiians labouring under a destructive famine, and 
relieiiTed by Egypt with corn, did, in gratitude for that 
benefit, make Isis the patron- Goddess of their Mys- 
tenes. 

TTieir Migrations werie another cause of this adoption : 
for every region having a local tutelary Deity, the new 
Colony thought themselves obliged to worship the God 
of that place in which they came to settle. But, of this^ 
more in another place. 

Ho^^-ever, in process of time, the Greeks naturalized 
all the greater Gods of Egypt. For we are to observe 
that, as superstition grew in bulk, the principle of in- 
TERCOMMUNiTT, arising from the very essence of Pa- 
gabism, at length overspread all their National Reli- 
gions, so as to bring things round again. We observed, 
tfadtvthose most early Idol gods, the Celestial luminaries, ' 
^ere common to all nations, arid that Herchworshtp 
btt>uj|ht in the idea of local tutelary Deities : now, the 
pi^nciple of INTERCOMMUNITY at lengtli broke down 
tltiS^iaclosure, and turned all their Gods again upoa the 
Common, 

• '^ The grazed ox, and all her bleating Gods */' 

Biit to be a little more particular concerning these va- 
libus devolutions in the genius of Paganism. The first 
iifblatry was Planetary : and so long, their Gods were 
ib^' (idinfnon. But Hero-worships by bringing in local 
tiit^lcU^ Deities, made their Godfs peculiar. As the times 
^iew' polished, and the absurdity of mortal Gods be- 
edifie lietter understood, the Managers of this super- 
sftStion were obliged to hide their origin fi'om Earth, and 
ti^ pretend they had ever been Celestial. This soon 
irdre but their peculiarity, and brought in again the 
do^pii of fhiif general providence : which, by means of 



* Milton. 
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an increasing superslitioii, ended in an universal iktek- 
coM uuKiTT. To explain all Ibese particttkunsi as thej 
deserve, would require a volume. And not much less 
perhaps might be collected from what hath been occa- 
sionally said of them, in the course of this work. Only 
one attendant circumstance in these revolutions, it may 
not be improper to take notice c^, as it greatly contri* 
buted to fix the later Greeks in their mistal^ conCerDing 
the origin of theu* Hero-Gods. It was this : The learned 
Egyptians, as we have observed, at lengtli contrive to 
hide the deformity of their idolatry by pretending tbst 
the whole had a reference to the only God. Thus 
th^ir various Brute-uorship^ they said, was severally 
relative to tlie various attribiites of the Divinity. The 
same kind of refinement they brought into their Menh 
worship: and each of tlieir greater Gods they made I 
significative, some way or other, of the first CAt^E. ' 
But to perfect this |)art of their symbolical Theology it 
was necessary to make large additions to the L^eods 
of those Gods. And thus the several parts of Isis'd 
history became relative to the divkie Nature. But Isi^ 
being now possessed of all the attributes, which happenei^ 
to be severally divided amongst the various Greeiai^ 
Goddesses, the Greeks began to think that these wer^ 
all originally derived from ber. This was the establishac^ 
doctrine in tlie time of Apuleius : who makes Isis addr^s^ 
herself to him in these words : En assum — rernm mtfikre^ 
parens — agus numcn unkum mitltiformi specie, rit^^ 
vario^ nmnine muUijugOy totus veneratur orbi$. M^i^ 
primigenii Phrygcs Pessinunticam nrnmiant DeAnr^ 
matrem ; hinc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Miner— 
vBxn.; . illinc Jiuctua?2tes Cyprii patriam Venerem ^ 
Cretes Sagittiferi Dictynnam Dianam ; Siculi triUn-^ 
gues Stygi'jm Proserpinam ; Eleusinii vetustani D^am 
Cerereni ; Junonem aliiy alii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, 
Rhamnuaiam alii — AEgyptii cer'emoniis me prorsus pro- 
prits percolentes appella?it vero nomine Is idem *. 

Osiars too, becoming equally symbolical, made his 
fortune in the same manner, as appears by this andent 
4?pigram : 

* IMetmu. 1. xi. p. 378. 

Ogygia 
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Ogggia wit Bacchum vocaf^ 
OsiEiH JEgffpiu^ putat, 
JtfjfSi Phaoaoen namifwnt^ 
XNoDysoD hut esistimant^ 
RomimQ Sacra Libenioi, 
Arakka geifs Ackxieum, 
JLucamacus Pantheum *. 

• Thus have I explained tbe several causes which occa* 
Sloped the later Greeks to think their own Gods were 
originaUy Egyptian; for understanding that tbe Rites^ 
the NmneSj and the very Symbols of Uieir Gods were 
borrowed from thence, they concluded the same of U)e 
Gods themselves.. And with good appearance of reason> 
as they found too that the ages immediately preceding 
theirs, had certainly adopted Egvptian Gods; wluch 
Gods had all the attributes of the (jredan. Now when 
this opinion was once generally embraced, they ^"ould, 
of course, invent a L^end for the Gods, conformable 
to the Egyptian history of them. And thus we see tlic 
reason why they made their Bagchus but two genera- 
tions earlier than the Trojan war, of which age he was ; 
and yet made him Osiris, the conqueror of India, which 
he w|is not *j«. But their more intelligent historians per- 
ceived tbe absurdity ; and so, reasonably satisiied tbem- 
sdves in supposing a double Bacchus: but being, as 
Herodotus observes, *cery ig}wrant of the true origin of 
their ReligioHy it was a mere gratuitous solution : which 
made it easy for' Sir Isaac to evade it ; by only supposing^ 
in his turn, that it was their wrong notion of the high an- 
tiquity of Egypt which made them split one Bacchus 
into two. And yet in another instance^ he frankly enough 
allows of this ancient practice of the conrnunicatmi^ of 
mams J. But he gives the fact reversed ;. for th^ were 
the earlier Greeks who worshiped two Baccbus's. And 
it was late, as we find by DiodoruSi ere they incor- 

. * AuaQniua, Ep. XXX. 

t.See note [££££} at th« end of this Book. 

t The Phenicians, upon their first coming into Greece, gave the 
name of Jao-pater, Jupiter^ to every kipg. Chron. of Ancient Kings 
amended, p. 150. ' 

B 3 porated 
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porated than inlo one *. Xow bad the cause of ibeir 
dmalify been what the great writer supposes),* the fact 
bad been just coDtrery ; and earlier times had worshipped 
am Bacchus, and tl)e later, tav. The truth of the case 
then is tliis: when they first w^orshipped Hero-Godsi 
they had but one Bacchus and one Herculean &c. and 
these were Grecian: wlien they afterwards borrowed 
tlie Egyptian Gods, they had two of each. And this 
is not said at random ; for Herodotus f and Diodorus^ 
expressly tell us, that two Bacchus s and two Herculess 
were worshipped by difierent Rites, and as Gods of dif* 
ferent ori^nal, the one Grecian, the other Egyptian. 
And at length, for the causes ex (Gained under tli^ next 
head, the trco of each were again i-educed to one. For 
we shall now see, that design as well as mistake contri* 
buted to confound tlie Grecian Bacchus with the £gy(h 
tian* 

III. For our illustrious Author makes another use of 
Ihe Grecian mythology, to support his system. He 
examines the gencalomes of their Gods and Heroes; 
and finds them to comcide exactly with the time of 
SososTRisjl : A farther evidence of the truth of his 
hypothesis. 

There are but few cases in which one would seriously 
admit the testimony of a Mythologist. Least of all, 
in* settling of dates; The most learned of the modems 

complain 
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l • Mu(^»y£rrft it rins t^ Sr^p aUpvwvp ytMwmi mnXu toh ;^roif 
m»(ki^tl» T^rt*. Ootai y»f ix Ai^ kI nvvt^nK Aion/^oy yin^^u to» ivm 

NYKT^iPINAi: j^ KPY^IAX nct^»tcwyn<n, ha. riv altrxfrnr tiv Ix tJ; 
vv9ti^i»i iv«xoXtfd£^»y. Diod. 1. iv. p. 148. These nightly and ucrtt 
ilites sbe^v them to be Egyptian. As for what is said of the other 
liycbus's being the sou of rroserpiqe, this was only a fency of the 
Greeks, on observing the mt/sUries of Bacchus and those of Ceres or 
lais to have a great resemblance : but this was only occasioned by 
^heir being both Egyptian Kites. 
il P^jifi 191- & seq. oi tbt Chr^iu oi Adl^hX. ¥LvKv^Qtns amended. 
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cMftpldn greatly of them for cbnfoundmg aU'time m 
thdf pretended relations of feet. The excellent bmbop , 
STiui«rorL££T thus expresseth himself: fVeseetki>se 
^^ucydides and Plutarch, whose coi)fession he had 
qdkrted] wko were best able to judge of the Greek Anti- 
fUitieSj can fold no sure footing to sfmid on in them ; and 
what basis can xvejind for our faiths where they could 
Jind so little for their knowledge? And those who hoFoe 
been inor^ darir^ and venturous than these persons men- 
timedi ^hat a labyrinth have they run thefnselves into f 
How many confusions and contritdictions have they in- 
wtved themselves in? sometimes writing the passages 
of 'Ot Iter cduntries for those of Greece^ and at other 
times so confounding times ^ persopis, mki places^ that 
<»ie tmghtfMnk they had ofdy a design Upon the under- 
standings of their readers^ to malce the^n play at bUnd'- 
man's buff in searching for the kings of Greece *. And 
the candid and accurate bishop Cumberland speaks 
stt much to our purpose, that I shall add his words to 
the foregoing: Their mythic zvr iters confound and lose 
dU tker' times of theiF Gods; which advantage divers 
Christians mcdce use of against them: and this was a 
good argument ad hominem, as it is called^ but is not 
student to provcy that idolatry j and the heathen Gods^ 
are of so late an original, as some^ both Heathett 
and Christians, have affirmed them to be -f-. Noie 
though, in answer to what Sir Isaac Newton brings from 
such writers, it were enough to say, with those who have 
considered their character before me, that they are so 
perplexed, contradictory, and infinitely fabulous, that 
nothing certain can be gathered from their accounts, 
for the regulation of ancient time; yet that they may 
never £lppear again amongst witnesses of credit, or be 
heard in matters of fact, 1 shall endeavour to shew, from 
what sources those accounts arose, from which the low 
date of the Egyptian Gods is inferred : whence it tvill 
dppe^ that they are a heap of fictions, invented and 
eontrived, as usual, only for the support of greater. 

1. ^htjirst source was the address of the Egyptian 
i^RiESTS^^ to screen their Hero-worship from the inqui- 

' ■ -' " • Orig. Sacr. p. 41. 8th edit. 

t Sanchoniatho^ p. IS^'ISS- ' " ^ ^'"^ 
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^itioa of tho curious. We Imvc obfierved, from a^ ia- 
luouB fajl^le, invented by these mea'f, to reoord the 
daofser wlilcb this superstition incuired, and from thdr 
art in evading that danger, that the (xiginal of their 
ffero-Gods \\^ a subject maliciously pursued by the 
Frep enquirers of those times. For the discredit at^ 
tending thjs superstition was, that these Gods had been 
i{£W ; ai^i tlie proof of tlieir humanity was taken from 
their late es^istenpe. Now what did these Masters in 
th^ir trade do, to evade this evidence } We have seen 
betbre what they did to obscure the enquiry. Why, by 
an equal c()Qrt of tlieii' skill, they invented a set of &bte 
(one of wl\ich lias been cxaminea above) concerning these 
Gocls ; wluch brought their births even lower down than 
to ^he times of their ei&tablished worship. What they 
gained by tliis was considerable : They threw a general 
confusion over tlic whale history of these Gods : and in 
a short time made men as indisposed to give credit to 
tlie old stories of them (from whence the dangerous truth 
of tlieir HUMANITY might be collected) as these ne» 
fables, which it was impossible they should believe, fdp 
tiie reason just now assigned. Hence, the first source 
of the law dates of these Hero-Gods. 

2. The ^condy was the extravagant vanity of the 
Greeks in pretending, at length, to be original even to 
tlie Egyptians themselves. For we are to observe, that 
there were three distinguished (periods in the Religion of 
civilized Greece; two of which we have described 
already. The first was, when the Greeks borrowed 
Egyptian Kites and Ceremonies to adorn their own 
Hero-gods : the second, when they adopted the very 
Egy|)tian Gods : and the third, when, on the contraiy, 
they pretended that the Egyptians had adopted Theirs. 
On their first acquaintance with Egypt, they were modest, 
and fairly allowed its superior Antiquity. But as they 
advanced in arts, and empire, they grew intoxicated with 
their good fortune ; and would now contend with Egypt 
(become by this time as much fidlen and depressed in 
both) for the honour of priority ; and soon after (as 

^ The fable I mean is that of Typhon's persecution of the Gods 
and their flight into Egypt ; which the Greeks bgrrowed and fitted 
up with their own names of the Gods. 

^•as 
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vas BO mmd^r when they had ventured so hr\ nvith all 
the rest ' of mankind '^. And then it was> that havings 
before this time, thoroughly confounded the Grecian 
— . and' Egyptian Bacchus with design (a confusion first oc« 
i*" ti«| casioned by mistake) they invented many fiables to coun- 
t »! teniBnee their absurd pretensions. Hence their idle tale 
of Apis, the son or grandson of PhoroneuS) becoming 
Osiris J wiithout any other reason in the world than 
that the soa of Phoroneus chanced to have the same 
naine with the symbol of Osiris. Hence, again, the 
kUe of lo, the daughter of Inachus, becoming Isis ; 
for scarce so go6d a reason ; only an approaching simi- 
litLide of names. Yet these two wretched fables, Sir 
Isaac Newton (surprising as it is) hatii drawn in for the 
laaiQ supports of bis hypothesis ^. But as much credit 
as his countenance hath given to them, he who can sup<^ 
pose Iq to he stolen out of Greece, carried into Egypt, 
and ther^ made a Goddess, may as well believe an Eu- 
ropean ship to be now busied in bringing hither an 
Indian savage to be made a queen. 

But anoHber story cf the same stamp, carries its con- 
fetatioQ along with k, as Herodotus rightly observed ;]:. 
For, ta bring Hercules, as th^ bad done Isis and 
Osiris, out of Greece into Egypt^ in a manner suitable 
to his character, they pretended that, when he bad 
landfifl on that inhospitable shore, and was led by tide 
Natives^ crowned with garlands, to be offered up at the 
altar of Jupiter, he broke loose from his leaders, and 
slai^htered all who were assembled for the Sacrifice : 
aad in this rou^ manner, I suppose, taught them to 
abdish those inhuman rites, and to worship their ohas- 
tiser as a God : which would seem to have been the 
first bringing in of club-law into Religion. But, as 
Herodotus observes, the inventor of this fable hath laid 
liis stCNTy so ill together, that he hath only betrayed his 
own ignorance of Egyptian Manners. For, from, the 

genes Laertius, Prooem. Segm. 3. 
t P^e 19a. of his Chronology. 

oh •' fiJy^ iftf rif mpl rS 'HftutXki T^iywi' 0i writ MTMc^fOMi k 
AilyvwlgPf ^x, L« ii. c. 45. 
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most early time, the inhabitants df Ihe Nii^ wei^ to far 
from offering up human victims, that they held it tm- 
lawful to sacrifice above three or four specicd of idritiHUs^. 
Uutthe Egyptians oued them a good turn ifbr^is^iismfKhr 
oi human sacrifices ; and indeed paid tiiem trith bsUfjr. 
Eor Herodotus tells us, the Priests informed him, fS^ 
>vhen Menelaus went to Egypt to enquire after Mdeta, 
and lay wind-bound in their ports, he cut up tvA)' 
children of the natives, to divine by their entrails A 

This humour of priority was so rooted in the Greeks^ 
that Diodorus seems to insinuate, they always disputed 
it with the Egyptians <f . And so for indeed is true, tiiat 
it was one of their most early vanities % • ^^'^ though 
afterwards, on their most intimate acquaintance mH 
Egypt, it was in some degree corrected, yet it'bursitM 
again, and lasted, as we see, even to the timO'blf Dto^^ 

fmes I^aertius. But this is the pleasant part of tbe story ; 
he Egyptians were not content to complain/ aip^ 
they might, that the Greeks had stolen away their Gidcb 
and Heroes; but they would needs make repri^ls-oii 
them. Thus, as Diodorus tells us, when they chai^ 
tbe Greeks with taking away their Isis, to aggravatie'^ 
theft they pretended that Athens itself was origmalty iHi( 
an Egyptian Colony ||. This was a home stroke : bdt^ 
the Greeks as handsomely returned it ; by affirming ^ 
one of the Egyptian pyramids was built by Rhodope^ it^ 
Grecian whore ^. Tbis setting up one ^Ise- claim 'ti^ 
oppose another, was in the very spirit of ancient' Pe^ 
ganism **• So again, the Egyptians maintainitig "that 
civilized Greece was indebted for the mode of Hero' 
worship to them ; did, in order to support a just cfeimlv 
which wanted none of these arts, pretend to Anti<}iHty' 

L ii« c. 119. 

**£ Anne, m9Juc ^ 4v«\Aoi ruv Bm^ti^w imv&i afrix!^9mi?JUltijr^^'6m ■ - 
t See § 3. pp. 84 & seq. : j . -i j ■ ' 

JPiod. p. 17. 

^ See note [FFFF] at the end of this Book. , . » 

** In the former part of this work where we hdve dle^n) diat.tlL& 
Converts from G;tntili«m unhappily pracUsed it even Sfter Iffiy ia^ 
professed a Religion which condemns all ihe OhliqUe arts of fiblseh^od^ 
and unjust retcliiation. ......«*' - -- . 

■' TCVO^t 
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1005^ exb^aj^Dtly.A/^. The Greeks^ not to be behind-? 
Haod mfJa.ihemy an^ to support a false claiai which, did 
ii!ffutrj4u^6«(»t of.art^ havin pretended that, the Egyp- 
t)ijp borrowed all from tbcm, brought down the age <^ 
tlje^ disputed Gods as much too low. Unluckily, the 
t 4^t^I^y:^'^o saw the unreasonable Antiquity of 
t)De system; did not advert to the unreasonable No?* 
i^ qf the other. 

But we axe not to think the Greeks firm and steady 
i^-.tbis; natural consequence of their unjust pretensions. 
]i^»thing is^ so inconstant as falsehood. When, therefore^ 
tto^^e. issue, it was seen that all the Records of former 
tqiie^i contradicted this novelty; and, consequently, that 
tw dfuriing claim itself was likely to be in danger, they 
^bf)£id:il;heir sup and then contended, in imitation 

of ftt^ "ll^ptjans^ for as extravagant an Antiquity *. 

ly. Hitherto Sir Isaac Newton was drawn in by 
i^quity; which had sunk with him, and foundered 
mtiv^ treacherous soil .of Mythology. But the greatest 
P^, of. his reasoning, firom these Genealogies, stands 
iipiMi Sin error of his own. The age preceding the de^ 
section of Troy is full of the loves and intrigues of the 
gfefLlj|5r. Divinities : who supplied that expedition from 
%pir Q^n^ loins with Demi-Gods once removed. Sir 
lf^C| I who supposed^ as indeed he well might from 
phv^ical observation, that the Gods lefl off getting 
cj^dreq when they died, concludes, firom the mythologic 
acieouQt.^f their Offspring, that they must needs have 
lived but two or tliree generations before the war of 
Trqy; But our great Philosopher took this thing a deal 
top .^riously. The truth is, he concerned himself no 
farter with the fabulous history of ancient times than 
just served the purpose of his system. Otherwise^ he 
might have found, on the most cursory survey, that one 
of ttie essential attributes of a Pagan God was the getting 
of Bastards : and that, for one he fairly had in life, his 
worshippers fathered an hundred upon him after his 
decease. This amorous commerce between Heaven and 

^. * 'r'll»*l«^.'^in m^urov ^LtfiMiat, or* to xi^<%Xftio» Jr lyyoxK trn X^X»«, 
^^utlmr^V9Q7ittA09 it»VQ>^ifAncvta-xi?iiyil9. Plato, vol. iii. p. 108. £. 
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■ Earth never ceased till near the latest times of Paganism; 
as we learn from the primitive Apologists ; who, referring 
to their perpetual intrigues in mythologic story, rally the 
idolaters, of their time, with great vivacity, on the de- 
crepid old age and sudden debility of their Gods. 

It being then notorious that, ■ in the later ages of Pa- 
ganism, Earth swarmed as thick with the progeny of 
Heaven, as in the early times of that religion. Heaven 
swarmed with the progeny of Earth, Sir Isaac's calcu- 
lation, from fhe time of ^e scxis and ffl'andscms of the 
Gods, what must needs be their own, lis altogether fel- 
lacious. But as, in this inquiry, we have still attempted 
to account for the fables of Antiquity, in order to detect 
their various impostures, and prevent their future mis- 
chief, we shall now consider the original of those in 
question. 

1 . The first cause of this doubly-spurious Offsprii^ 
was tlie contrivance of wives to hide their adultery ; of 
virgins to excuse their incontinence ; and of parents to 
cover the dishonour of their House *. The God bore 
the blame, or rather the Mortal reaped the glory ; and 
Fassiouj as is usual, was advanced into Piety. Great 
men too, employed it, (for then Great men had some 
regard for their Race and Name) to conceal the igno- 
miny ci a low-born commerce. In a word, both sexqs 
ioon learnt the sweets of a holy intrigue ; where a pre- 
tended converse with a G^ or Goddess preserved tte 
reputation of the weaker, and procured power aqd au-^ 
thority to the stronger sex. Sometimies the pretende(J» 
amour was mutually concerted between the real parties ^ 
as that of Anchises and a Country wench ; who, in regard 
to his honour^ was to pass for a Venus. So Homer f : 

" Divine ^neas brinj? tlie Pardan race* 
** Anchises' son by Venus' stol'n embrace ; 
" Bom in the shades of Idds secret grove^ 
** A mortal mixing witii the Queen of Love.'* 

Mr. Pope.- 

• See note [GGGG] at the end of this Book. 

Afyf Mec* T^» V** 'Afx^yyi riut 3^ 'Af^o^Tfig 

"l^i *¥ kniAQTnt ^ii 0^ol» ivm^uo'ct, IX. C. Ver. Slip. 

Tet this is one of the instances Sir Isaac brings to prove the Ipw*ag$ 
qftbt Goddess Venus. See p. 191. of lus Chronology. 
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Ajid, in a much later age, the Wife of Philip of Mar 
i^don ttiid her Court-gallaiit. Sometimes again, orte df 
iiG parties was deceived by the mask of divinity vrhich 
(tie other had impiously assumed, as seems to have beeft 
the case of Astiochfe * : 

^^ Two yaiiant brothers rule th' undaunted throngs 
'^ lalmen and AscalapiB the strong : 
** Sons of Astioch6 the heavenly fair, 
** Whgse rirgin cliarms subdu'd the God of war ; 
" //2 Actor's court, as she retired to rest^ 
*' The strength of Mars tlie blushing maid comprest." 

Mr. Pope, 

And of the priestess Rhea, 

--*•-- Qticm Rhea Sacerdos 
TmiTivvM partu sub lumnis edidit auras, 
- - - Mister Deo Mulier f. 

Arid of Alcmene the mother of Hercules. It was cer- 
tainly the case of the virtuous Paulina, in the reign of 
Tiberius: who, being made to believe that the God 
Anubis was fallen in love with her, went to the appointed 
terignation with a mind equally balanced by conjugal 
!:tDa8tity and superstition. The story is very curious, 
ind told by Josephus J in all its circumstances. In 
^hort, if we may believe Ovid, who was exquisitely 
ikiiled in the mythologic story, this was one oX the most 
:x>mmon covers of lust sind concupiscence. The pre- 
sended nurse of Semele is made to caution her mistress 
sgiatistthe addresses of Jupiter, in the following manner : 

- Opto 

Jupiter ut sit, ait; Metuo tdmen ormiia. uvutt 
Nomine Divorum thalamos iniere punrcos ||. 

2. Another cause was the ambition of the pretenders 
themselves to heavenly birth, in order to Support their 
authority amongst their barbarous subjects or followers. 

Tbu? 

• * Tut np^ 'AcxaXa^^ t^ 'la>^[AH&' vJt^ *'A^^^ 
Ovf rixtp Afiro;^, ^fxa "Axlo^oq 'A^ii^ao, 
n«^f»^ AIAOIH, ifVPi^mttr sio'etfuQaic-u^ 
"A^Tic^altpu' ^t ol ^(x^t>iiio^o AA(!*PH. IX. j5. V«T. 512- 

+ Mn. 1. vii. ver. 659. Sec Dionys.-H^licarn. Antiq. Rom. l. u p. 6*. 
. ;^. Anfvq. J.ud. 1. xviii. c 3. See, for this general practice, Jkrodl 
l»i. c. 181. 

K Metam. h iii fab. 3. • 
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Thus we are tok!, that the tvro* Amazon queehi, Mar*' 
thesia and Lampeto, gave oat that thej were 'th^ 
dauditers of Mars, ne successibus dtesset auctoritds (saj9 
the historian) gemfas se Marte pradtcdiimt *. And 
thus Romulus and Remus pretended to the same re- 
lation : But this matter is explained more at large in tlie 
discourse on the ancient Lawgivers f. 

3. A third cause was the flattery of sycophants and 
corrupt Courtiers. To thb practice Clepolemus alludes, 
in his address to Sarpedon : 

" Know thy vain self, vor kt their Jlatfry move^ 
" Who style thee son of cloud -compelling Jove. 
' ** How far unlike those chiefs of race divine ! ' 
" How vast the diflTrencc of tlieir deeds and thine | ! ** 

Mr* Pope. 

4. A fourth cause was a mere figure of speeeh com- 
mon in tlie eastern phraseology: which, to express the 
qualities of. the subject, called a prudent and poWer&l 
monarch || the son of Jupiter; a violent and inhuman 
ravager^, or an expert and able seaman, the son of 
Neptune ** ; a sharper, a banker, or a large trader, the 

son 
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'.* Justin. Hist. I. ii. c. 4. f Div. Leg. Book ii.^^. 

Ot A»o( flsyuojrlo ivl v^oli^f up^^uwvf* . lA. i . yer. ^5o / m 

.11 The words of Callimachus, in his Hymn to Jupiter, are so plfi 
posite to our purpose, that the learned reader will not think.lfeeis^ 
qiioted impertinently : 

*£ K ^\ Am( j3«o'»^^f (* f 9ri» A»of H^h uvxkIuv 

&u6rt^oy, Ver. 76, & seq. 

^ Pi-aestantissimos virtute, prudentia, viribus, yovisjiliosy poetae^^ 
appellaverunt, ut iBacum, h Alinoa, & Sarpedona : Ferocissimos d^ " 
imoianes et alienos ab omni humanitate tanquam ^ mari genitoV^ 
^ep^««fV ^/io* dixerunt, Cyclopa, & Cercyona, & Scyrona^ .ikT" 
LsBStrygonas^ A. Gellius, lib. xv. c. 21. 

** Thus in the Argonautic expedition Typhis the p]l»t;..aiid hi« 
mate Ergynus, were called the sons of Neptune.' And whew these 
died in the voyage, they were succeeded, by Ancaeu? and Euphemus; 




tim%B, Sir Isaac Ncwtou luitis \.\v<i\ovj -a^t c»^'w\v&^tvi.«i\^s3L Deities. 
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so^jigf ^J^orcvry ; 9, cultivator of the fine arts, the sori 
e M o^iiApipi^.; 1^ great warrior, tlie son qf Mars; a beau^ 
r (sn iiii wpman^ the daughter of V^nus ; and a good phy i 

si(^, tJhe ^oipi^prmg of iEscula^^ Thus Homer, 

I tf 1a thirty sail the sparkling waves divide, 
r' ^.? Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. ' 
" To these his skill their P^re^w/'-G'orf-hiiparts, 
^ a^l : ., ** i Divine professors of the iiealing arts */ ' 

-J ^5 • • ' Mr. Pope. 

And that the poet meant no more than that they were 

excellent in their profession, appears from his ^ving 

to all the Egyptians the same original, where, speaking 

- of their superior eminence in the art of physic, he 

says, 

*• iThese drugs, so friendly to the joys of life, 
■ ' Bright Helen learn d from Thone's imperial ^iife ; 
'* Who sway'd the sceptre, where prolific Nile 
•* With various simples clothes the fat ned soil — 
*' From Paon sprung, their patron God imports 
" To all tlie Pharian race his healing arts -f-/' 

Mr. Fenton. 

5* The last cause I shall mention were the dotages 
^f judicial Astrology. But whether giving to each of 
their Gods a Star over which to preside was the cause 

because, I be- 
sometimes tlie other- 

et it gave frequent occasion to call au extraordinary 
J^erson the son of that God or Goddess under whose, 
f>lanet he was bom. 

Thus have I endeavoured to discover and lay open 
^tie true causes of all that confusion which goes under 
*-He name of the History of the heroic ages. Those false 
^^^cts^ therefore, and the mistaken conclusion drawn fropi 
*^Vieai by Sir Isaac Newton to support the identity of 
C^^iri^ and Sesostris, being detected, general traditian>; 
>?vhich vouches for their real diversity, is reinstated "iil 



Or effect of this folly, may be disputed ; 
lieve, it was sometimes one, and sometii 

x"ftt it jcrave frenuent occasion to call ai: 



**Mipiwv9* If yaq UmM^ tlcrt yin^hni* Of. J. ver, 231.-. , 
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its credit : whose testimony likewise, Us • I have gone 
along) I have not neglected ocoasioilally to Support by 
divers corroborating circanistdnces. 

I mi^t indeed have taken a very diflfereiit route through 
this Land of Fables^ to the confbtatiita of his hypothesis; 
by opposing adventure to adventure, and getiealogy to 
genesdogy ; and have formed upon them^ as others have 
done before me^ a system of chronology directly opposite 
to our illustrious Author s. But this, instead of relieving 
the reader, would only have put hun in mind of the old 
mans complaint; hwertior sum multo quam dudum. 
I have therefore attempted a way of greater certainty^ 
in an explanation of the general princi[des and practices 
of ancient Superstition ; of which, their mythologic his- 
tory was the fruits : And by this it appears that all 
these pretended Facts, on which Sir Isaac Newton sup- 
ports his hypothesis of the identity of Osiiiis and Sesos- 
TRis, are mere Fables, invented to confound all times 
and seras, and therefore most unhappily chosen for one 
of the means of regulating and reforming the ancient 
Chronology. 

III. 

But although I could have giveti no reasonjible ac- 
count of tlicse mistaken facts, from which Sir Isaac 
Newton infers the identity, I was still able to prove the 
falsehood of that supposed identity, by tlie consequences 
that follow from it : riot only by those which our grcit 
Author would not, but by those which he would, \^n- 
ture to admit. Both of which directly cotitradict SCRt?- 
TURE and the nature of things. So that, as befott 
I proved the error of his conclusion from the fabclbood of 
his premisses ; I now begin at the other end, and shall 
prove the falsehood of his premisses from the drror at bis 
conclusion. 

I. I have, in the third and fourth section^ of this book, 
shewn at large, frdm sacred Sctipfnre, illustfated ana 
confirmed by profane Antiquity, that Egypt wAs a pofitc 
and powerful Empire at the egression of the Israelites. 
This is alone sufficient to overthrow Sir Isaac Newton s 
whole system. But to make the truth still more evident, 
it may be proper to take a particular, though shdrty yipw 

of th6 necessary consequences which follow from de sup- 
posed 
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posed idehtit;^ of Osiris and S^sostris. These may be 
divided into t\vo {)aits ; such as our great author hath 
ventured to own ; and such as, for their apparent falsehood^ 
Jie was obliged to pass over in silence. 

To besfin v^ith the latter. Those very histories on 
which Sir Isaa'j. builds his identity, tell us that Osiris 
and his wife and sister Isis were the professed patron 
.'and patroness of nascent arts, the very instruments of 
husbandry being invented in their time; that he first 
taught the culture of tlie vine * ; find abolished the bad 
^babit, his; savage Subjects had of eating one another -f-: 
and that she taught them to sow corn J ; and gave them 
Iheir first system of laws ||. — But if Osiris were Sesostris, 
•all these fine discoveries were made but two generations 
before the Trojan war, and full five hundred years after 
the egression of the Israelites fi"om Egypt: And then 
what are we to think of the Bible ? But the gross absur- 
dity of these things hindered our Author from receiving 
them into the consequences of his new system : yet these 
standing on the same authority with the consequences, 
he hath thought fit to receive, he was obliged to pass 
them over in silence* But though he be silent, we 
should not. On the contrary, we must insist that he 
bath transgresscid tlie plainest rules of fair reasoning, 
>which required him, either to receive the consequences 
he hath rejected, or to reject those which he hath f e- 
*ceived ; or lastly, to shew, that they stand upon a dif- 
ferent authority. But he will do notliing of this; he 
picks and chuses as he likes best, and, what is not for 
.his purpose, he leaves without notice. Diodorus says,. 
that Osiris abolished the custom of human sacrifices; 

^^Xnfj N^ Ttiy 0i//xoj(A»Mv a^T» le^ ri^v^anf, Diod. Sic. 1. i* p* 10. 

• i* n^A^oji /Air ya,f vav^»i Tt}$ a70\,9i>Mfayi»i to tuv at^^ovuf yif^. 

Id. p. 9. 

Id. ib. ' 

A%i (pX69» Id. ib. 

• Vox. jy. s x^^^^. 
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that be built the city of Thebes ; that he regulated this 
worship of the Gods; and conquered many natioo^. 
These things Sir Isaac, who takes Osiris for Sesostri^i 
readily admits. The same historian says, that this 
Qsiris first cultivatjed tlie vine ; restraioed his Subjects 
from eating one another ; and found out the arts of life ; 
that his wife Isis invented agriculture, and gave the first 
l^w to the Egyptians ; but all this, Sir I^aac t^itly re- 
jects. Yet if one part of the Sicilian's account be of 
better authority than the rest, it is that, which sa^39 
JsU inve^ited Q^riculfure : for he expressly tells us, that 
so it was fpiind written on ^ large column, in hierqgly- 
phic characters, half consumed by time, then standing 
in the city of Nysa in Arabia * : and, without his tellim 
wc are well assured, th^t her mysteries had very (»rl 
brought the knowledge of the fact to all the neighbouring 
Pfitions. 

11. Amongst the consequences which the great* Au- 
thor hath thought fit to admit; soipe are these, That ■ 
imtrwoients of war ; horses for military sercke ; amnd \ 
foQd; the exact distribution of property^ alpkaJbetic 
tetto^s ; and the well-peopling of J^gypt ; wej-e all tl* 
product of the Seispstriaq age. , 

I . Vulcan, he says, who lived eyen to the times qf 
the Tix)jan war, invented Armour, and was, pn th^ 
account, deified by the Egyptians. His words are tl^iesq, 
ife [Vulcan] reigned there [in Cyprus and BybUis] ti^ 
{I v^ry great age^ living to the times of th^ Trojan w^^ 
and becoming ea,'ceedi?ig rich — And for amsting the 
Egyptians with armour, it is probable, that he xvas deir 
fed by his friends the Egyptians^ by the name of Baal* 
Canaan or Vulcan : for Vulcan was celebrated princi^ 
pally by the Egyptians, and was a king, according to 
liomer, and reigned in Lernnos; and Cinyras was an 
inventor qf arts, and found out copper in Cyprus^ an^ 
the smith's hammer, and anvil, and tongs, a^ul laver; 
and employed workmen in ??iaking ai^wur, and other 
things qf brass and iron, and was the only king cele- 
brated in history for working in metals, and was king 

Sic. L i. p. 16. ^ "** 
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"cf ZemnoSf and the husband of Venus ; all which dre *the 
H^haradttrs of Vulcan: and the Egyptians about tite 
time of the/aeath of 'Cint/raSy viz. in the rergnqftfieii* 
Icing Amenopfns^ built a mry sumptuous temple at Mefn* 
phis to Vulcan, pp. 223 — 225. Here We have a Hero, 
fiving till tte time of the Trojan war, hot only the ih- 
ventot of trtms, but likewise of the very tools eriiployeSl 
in making them. That this wais our Author's rheanirig, 
is plain from what he tells us of the JEgyptians fighting 
with clubs in the time of Sesostris (p. 215) ; which cer- 
tainly was for want of better weapons : and still plainer, 
from what he tells of Vulcan's being made a God j which, 
certainly, was for a new Invention. If I should 
how shew, by a formal enumeration of particulars, how 
all here said, contradicts the bible, the reader Would 
think me disposed to 'trifle with him. Instead of this, 
I shall but just obi^erve, how ill it agrees with Homer: 
who s6ems, indeed, to make Vulcan the Patron-God of 
the Armourers, but, at the same time, makes both hiiii, 
and the invention, the product of a much earlier age. 
JFrom the poem of the Trojan war it appears that mili- 
litary weapons had been then of tried use ; and Vulcan, 
tend his wife Venus, Deities of long standing. Nor can it 
fee objected that the poet hath here given us the picture 
of his own times. He was a stricter observer of deco- 
rtim : as may be seen amongst other instances, from a 
Celebrated one taken notice of by the critics, that though, 
in his days. Cavalry were common, yet he brings none 
to the siege of Troy, because those times had not yet 
learnt their use. Nor was he less knowing than exact ; 
for he was possessed of the songs and poems of his an- 
'Cjestors; in which he found all the particulars of that 
:S3inlous expedition*. Now, if military weapons, at the 
%ime of the Trojan war, had been long in use amongst 
'^be Greeks, it is hardly possible they should have been 
just invented in Egypt. 

2. Our author makes Sesostris's conquest of Libya 

the occasion of furnishing Egypt with Horses. Jfter 

the conquest of Libya (says he) by which Egypt was 

\Jumished with horses^ and furnished Solomon and his 

^JHendSf he prepared a fleets &c. p. 215. The illus- 

* See note [HhHH] at the end of this Book. 

S 2 X\\QM% 
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trious Writer is here speaking of the original of Ao^^ 
civil advantages, for which ancient Egypt was so mucrl 
celebrated. He had before, and afterwards, told us ti; 
thoughts of their astronomy ^ navigatiofi, letters^ rumv^^ 
and weapons of war. We cannot therefore but under- 
stand what he here says, of the Libyan horsesy to mean 
•that the conquest of that country was the first occasioi 
of Egypt's abounding in Horse. But this directly con- 
tradicts holy Scripture, which assures us that thej 
abounded in Horse long before. Their pursuit of tti< 
Israelites is thus described, — And Pharaoh made reaci}, 
'his chariot y and took his people with him. And he toof^ 
six hundred chosen chariots^ and all the chariots €> 
Egypt y and captains over every one of them. — TA 
Egyptians pursued after them (all the horses and ck^:^ 
^riots of Pharaoh and his horsemen and his army.) — 
And the Egyptians pursued after them to the midst ^ 
the sea J even all Pharaoh's horses^ his chariots andk^ 
horsemen*. Sir Isaac (p. 167.) seems to have bee^' 
aware of this evidence against him, and endeavours t:^ 
turn It on the side of his hypothesis. In the days ^ 
MosES (says he) all the chariots of Egypt y with whic"- 
Pharaoh pursued Israel, were but six hundrei^ 
Exodi xiv. 7. This is a strange mistake. The six hw^ 
dredy mentioned in the place quoted, are exprqssly sai^ 
to be the chosen chariotSy that is, the king's guard i fo^ 
over and above these, all the chariots of E,gypty an in- 
definite number, were in the pursuit Besides, th^ 
number of horses is not to be estimated from the cha- 
riots, because there was an army of horsemen likewise ir 
this expedition. 

However, by Sir Isaac's own confession, it appcarjs 
that Egypt abounded with Horse much earlier than the 
time he here assigns. For the vast number of Philistima 
Horse brought into the field, in the second year of the 
reign of Saul, in an army consisting of thirty thoussuid 
chariots and six thousand horsemen, came all, in our 
author's opinion, from Egypt. The Canaanites (says 
he) had their Horses from Egypt ; and— from the great 
army of the Philistims agai?ist Sauly and the great 
number of .their Hoi^seSy I seem to gather thut the 

* Exod. xiv. 6, 7—9 — 23. 

shepherds 
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shepherds had newly relhiquished Egypt, and joined 
them. p. 167. — Now if they had such plenty of horse * 
in the time of Saul, how was it that they were first fur- 
nished from Libya in the time of Sesac ? 

But another circumstance in sacred History will shew 
us, that Egypt, which supplied Canaan, abounded in 
Horse still much earlier, ' In tlie law of Moses, we find 
this prohibition, personally directed to their future 
King : he shall not multiply horses to himself^ nor came 
the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he 
5HOULD MULTIPLY uoRSES I Jorasmuch as the Lord 
^iath said unto youy Ye shall henceforth return no more 
""hat reay*. Now the reason, here given, being to pre- 
sent all commerce with Egypt, we . must conclude, if it 
ippear that Egypt, at this time, supplied other nations 
vith horses, that the law extended to their Judges as 
veil as Kings. But they did supply other nations. For 
fve find the confederate Canaanites (who, by Sir Isaac's 
confession, had their horses from Egypt) warring against 
Foshua, they and all their hosts with them, much people, 
*ven as the sand that is upon the sea- shore in multitude, 
Ttth Horses and cliariots *oery many f . The law there- 
ibre did certainly respect the Judges. And the rea- 
K>mng is confirmed by fact. For Joshua, when he had 
iefeated these confederate hosts, houghed their Horses 
znd burnt their chariots with jire J, according to the 
:x)mmandment of the Lord : observing it in the same ri- 
gorous manner in which it was obeyed by their Kings, 
to whom tlie law was personally addressed : For thus 
Ahab destroyed the horses and chariots of Benhadad |). 
So that I now conclude the other way fi*om this Law, 
that a general traffic with Egypt for Horses was very 
common in the times of Moses and Joshua. Conse- 
quently Egypt was not furnished with Horses fi-om 
Libya in the time of Sir Isaac Newton's Sesostris. 

But it may give strength to this argument, as well as 
light to the sacred Text, to inquire more particularly into 
the reasons of this prohibition; which we shall find. 
l^ wei^ty and various as to appear worthy of its Au-. 
t))i«r, . and accommodated only to a Law of divine ori- 
ginal. 

ib * Deut. xvii. j6. ' \ Jos. xi. i^. 

J Jos. XL g, \\ iKing^sxx%^\. 

S3 \- "^^^ 
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I. The first reason (which was expressly delivered 
with the Law) is, properly, religious* He [the Kiogl 
says the Law, shall, not multiply Horses to himself^ nor 
cause the people to return to Kgypty to the end that ha 
should multiply Horses: forasmuch as the Lord hath said 
unto, yrm^ Ye shall henceforth return im wore that wfiy\ 
i. e* He should not establish a body of Cavalry, because: 
this could not be effected witliout sending, into £gyp^ 
with which people the Lord had forbidden apy coipmu: 
nioation, as, of all foreign commerce^ that was the most 
dangerous to true Religion *. 

When. Solomon had violated this Law, and. multiplied 
Horses to such excess that, we are told, he had fottj^ 
thousand stalls of horses for his chariQtjs^ and twelve 
thousand Horsemen f, it was soon attended with tbose 
fatal consequences which the Law had foretold, Bor 
this wisest of Kings having likewise, in violation o£ 
another Law of Moscs^ married Pharaoh's daughtier;!;, 
(the early -fruits of this commerce) and then, by a repe- 
tition of the same crime, but a transgression of anothe^r 
law, had espoused more strange wmnen \\ ; they first of: 
all, in defiance of a fourtli Law, persuaded him to buijd 
them idol Temples for their use ; and afterwards, agaiw^ 
a. fiftli Law, still more fundamental, brought him to 
erect, other, Temples for his own ^f- Now the original 
of all this mischief was the forbidden traffic with Egypt 
for Horses : Eor thither, we are told, the agents of Sot 
lomon were sent to mount his Cavalry. And Sokmm 
gathered chariots and horsemen: and he had a thausandj^ 
an^ four hundred chariot s^ and twelve thousand horse^ 
v\en3 which he placed in the chariot-cities^ and with the 
king at Jerusalem-^ And he had Horses brought out of^ 
^gJ/P^9 ^^ linen-yarn: the kings mercha?2ts received 
the Imenryarn at a price^ And they fetcht up atid ^ 
brought forth' oiU of Egypt a chariot for sis. hundred"^ 
shekels of silver, aful an Horae for an hundred and 
f^ty^^i Nay, this great King even turned factor for 
. the neighbouring monarchs. And so brought they. out 
Horses for all the kings of the Hittites^ and for thfi 

• See the next section. + i Kings iv. 26. J lb, iii. 1. 
// 1 Kings xi. 1. f lb. xi. 7, 8,. 

♦fjf Chipn. i, 16, 17, 
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khfgs of Syria by theit means*. This opprobrious 
Cdtowferfc^ ^2A kept up by hfe Successors 5 and attended 
^flfi' the same pernicious coifisequ^nces. Isaiah, witiv 
Ifis usual rtiajesty, dertounCed thie nlifschiefs of this tra'ffic ; 
and foretels that one of the good effects of leaivihg it, 
would be the forsaking their idolatries. JVo to them 
that go dawn to Egypt for help, and stay on Horses, 
and trust in chariots, because they are many; and in 
HORSEMEN, bccausc they are very strong: but they 
look not unto tht Holy One of Jtsraely neither seek the 
liord. — For thu^ hath the Lord spoken unto rttt^ Like 
as the liony and the young lion roaring on his prey; 
when a multitude of shepherds is called forth against 
himy he wilt not be afraid of their voice, nor abase him- 
f elf for the noise of them: so shall the Lord of Hosts 
come down to fight for imunt Zion, and for the hill 
thereof — Turn ye unto him from whom the children of 
Israel hwoe deeply revolted. For in that day ecery man 
^hall cast away his idols of silver, and his idpk oj gold; 
which your atvn hands have made unto you for a sin f . 

2. The second reason against multiplying Horses 1 
lake to have been properly political. The Israelities, 
sifiparated by Goi> for his peculiar People, under his go- 
vernment as King, must needs have been designed for 
the proprietors of one certain country. Accordingly the 
land of Canaan, the possession of the seven nations^ 
Mras niarked out for their proper inheritance. Within these 
limits they were to be con6ned ; it being foreign to the 
liature . of their Institution to make conquests, or to ex-?- 
Itend their dominion. But the expulsion of the seven 
nations being, as we shall see presently, to be effected 
by the extraordinary assistance of their king, jEiiO* 
y'AH, their successes must, of course, be full and rapid. 
But nothing is so impatient of bounds as a Multitude 
fifesht with easy vittories : the projects of such a people" 
dre always going on from conquest to conquest ; as ap- 
pterS from the Mahometan Arabs, under the same cir- ^ 
cumstances, led out to conquest by a false Prophet, as 
the Israelites by n trtte. Now to defeat this so natural 
a: disposition, in a nation not designed for Empire, a 
Law h given against multiplying horses; than 

♦ *2 Chron, i. 17. t Is. xxxi. i. v ^^ 1* 

s 4 ^ \svticw 
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which nothing can be conceived more effectual. The 
Country that confined them, was rocky and niountain- 
ous, and therefore unfit for the breed and sustentatioa 
of horse. Telemachus is commended for giving this 
reason for refusing tlie horses of Menelaus : 

Hand male Telemachus^ proles patient is Ulixei ; 
Non est apt us equis Ithacce loctis, ut negtie planis 
Porrectus spatiisj nee mtiltce prodigus herbce *. 

Besides, when they had once gotten possession of these 
mountains, they had little need of horse to preserve their 
conquest; as all skilled in militai'y matters very well 
understand f . The Israelites therefore, had they been 
either wise or pious, would, soon have found that tlieir 
true strength, as well political as religious, Jay in In- 
fantry:- As that of Egypt, for a contrary reason, was in 
their Cavalry^ Hence that people, who well under- 
stood their advantages, so industriously propagated the 
breed of Horses, as the surest defence of tlieir territo- 
ries. There is a remarkable passage, in the history of 
these times, to support what I here advance. When 
Benhadad, the gentile king of Syria, whose forces con- 
sisted of chariots and horsemen, had warred with ill 
success against the king of Israel, the Ministers, in a 
council of war, delivered their advice to him in these 
terms :- Their Gods are Gods of the hills, therefor^ 
they were stronger than we : but let us Jight against 
thepi in the plain, and surely we shall be stronger 
than they. — And he hearkened unto their voice^ and did 
so |. From this passage I collect, i. That the army of 
Israel, consisting all of Infantry, had chosen the situa- 
tion of the hills; and this with proper military skill. 
2. That their constant success in such a disposition of 
their forces occasioned this advice of the Ministers of 
Benhadad. These men, possessed with the general no- 
tioii of local tutelary Deities, finding the arms of Israel 
always successful on the hills, took it for the more emi- 
nent manifestation of the power of their Gods, Their 
Gods, say they, are Gods of the hills. Their supersti- 
tion dictated the first part of their advice; and their 

* Hor. t See note [IIII] at the end of thi3 Book. 

/ 1 Kings XX. aj, & seq. 
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:iU ill war, the second, — let us fight against them in 
le plain. The operations of the war had been hitherto 
lOSt absurd: they had attacked an army of Infantry 
ith one of Cavalry, on hills and in defiles. 

But this want of Horse (which kind of military force 
either the product of their country could well support, 
Dr the defence of it need) would effectually prevent any 
ttempt of extending their dominions either into the L^ser 
Lsia, Mesopot£^mia, or Egjpt. All which neighbouring 
Ountries being stretched out into large and extended 
lains, could not be safely invaded without a numerous 
Cavalry. In this view, therefore, the wisdom of the 
aw can never be sufficiently admired. 

3. But the third reason of the prohibition was evi- 
ently to afford a lasting manifestation of that 
XTEAORDiNARY PROVIDENCE by which the Israelites 
'^ere conducted, in taking possession of the land of 
'anaan. I have shewn that, when once settled, they 
iight very well defend the possession without the help 
f Cavalry: But to conquer it without Cavalry, and 
cm a warlike people abounding in Horste, was more 
lan a raw unpractised Infant»7 could ever have per- 
)nned alone. No more need be said to convince mili- 
iry men of the extreme difference of the two cases. To 
thers it may be proper to observe^ 

I. That in the invasion of a country, the invaded may 
iiuse their ground ; and as it is their interest to avoid 
doling to a decisive action, so, being amidst their own 
utive stores and provisions, they have it in their power 
> decline it. On the contrary, the invader must attack 
is enemies wlierever he finds them posted. For, by 
-ason of the scantiness and uncertainty of supplies in an 
tiemy's country, he has not, for the most part, time to 
raw them, by military stratagems, from their advan- 
iges. We find this verified in the history of Benhadad, ' 
mentioned above. He had invaded Israel; but this 
►eople disposing of their Infantry with soldier-like ad- 
dress, he was forced to fight them on the hills^ where 
^nly they were to be met with. After many unsuccess-^ 
^1 engagements, his Ministers proposed a new plan of 
operation; to attack the enemy in the plains. And 
^uly the advice was good : but how to put it ia esLe^cxv- 
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ticn was the question ; for they being the assailants, the 
Israelites M-ere masters of their ground. So that, after 
all, there was no other way of bringing them into the 
plains but by beating ttiem from the hiiis. And there 
diey must have stuck, till famine and desertion had 
ended the quarrel. In this exigence, their blaspheim 
against the God of Israel enabled them to put theii 
counselsy against him; in execution. They ianded, 
according to the superstition of that time, and so 
out, that he was God of the hills j but not of the va 
His omnipotence being thus disputed, file placed' his 
people in the plains; and sent his Prophet to predict the 
coming vengeance on his enemies. Jnd there came a 
inan of God, and spake unto the king of Israel, and 
said, Thtis saitk the Lord, Because the Syrians haoe 
said, the Lord is God of the hills, but he is not God of 
the valleys ; therefore will I deliver all this great mul- 
titude into thine hand, and ye shall know that lamtk 
Lord*. 

2. Secondly, we may observe, that the possessors of 
mountainous regions may so dispose their Fortresses, 
i^^ith which they cover their country, as to make an in- 
vader's^ Cavalry absolutely useless ; and consequently to 
have no occasion for any of their own. But the inva- 
ders of such a place where Cavalry is in use, and conse- 
quently the defences disposed in a contrary manner, so 
as best to favour the operations of Horse, the invaders, 
r say, go to certain destruction without a body of Horse 
to support their Infantry. This then being the very si- 
tuation of affairs Mdien the Israelites invaded Canaan, 
and conquered it; (for till then they had not begun td 
transgress the Law against Cavalry) I conclude that' thej 
must have been miraculously assisted. The Ara- 
bians, in a like expedition, thought it so extraordinary 
a* thing to conquer without Horse, that Mahomet madi 
it' a law, when this happened, for the spoils not to bi 
divided according to the stated rule, but for all to go tc 
the Prophet himself, as a dtodand or a gift from Goc 
alone -f . Yet Mahomet never pretended to make hif 

cod- 

♦ 1 Kings XX. 28. 

f Ht :d, quod concessit in pradam Deus legato sno ettiUis: Not 
m^^iliotiji sujfcr iilnd uUoi eauQS» ncque comdo^ \\. ^« \x<;^w acquisisti: 
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conquests, without Horse, but' used 'them on every occa» 
skmof need. 

To return, we see then how litde reason Sir Isaac 
Newton had for saying that Sesostris's conquest of 
lil^a was the occasion of Egypt's being furnished with 
borse, so as to supply the neighbouring countries. But 
the instance was particularly ill chosen: for Sesostris^ 
^«hom he makes the author of this benefit to ,Egypt, did, 
by bis filling the country with canals^ defeat tlie chief 
u^eand service of Cavalry; with which, till this time, 
Igypt had abounded; but which from henceforth we 
l^r no more of*. 

3. Again^ in. consequence of the same system, our 
gfosit author seems to think that animal food wias not 
customary amongst the Egyptians till about tliis time. 
The Egyptians (says he) originally lived, on the fruits of 
the earth, and fared hardbf^ and abstained frwn ani^ 
tnals, and therefore abominated shepherds: Menes 
[the third from Sesostris] taught them to adorn their beds> 
end tables with richfurnitmie and carpets j and broiight 
in amongst them a sumptuous^ delicious, and*oolupttwu9 
awy of life. p. 241 . Now, whoever brought in the eatit^ 
^jmh\ and a voluptuous life, did it (as we are assuredt 
froiin Scripture) before the time of Joseph. I have 
proved, in niy account of their Physicians, as delivered 
in the Bible, that they were then a luxurious people t* 
Brom the dream of Pharaoh's baker j compared with. 
Joseph's interpretation:]:, it appears, they eat smimal 

food; 

3lud ope equonim aut camelorum] ; sed Deus pravalerefacit legatos 
^as, super quern vult : nam Deus est super omnem rem potent* Sur. 
59, AJcor. ver. 6. 

'Vc/t; h Aiyvnluf vroura,^ Sroi ava/xa^ofAivoi u^vaaop fT«»foy ri Hit inovltg. 
AXyvffloff' TC9r^»y ISffup Iw^aarlfAifiv, x^ fffAa$fvofcfV)jv mSio'Af, hii& r&rSr*' 

^*<K|it;l0^ yiyon* Herod. Hist. lib. iii. cap. loS. 

t See p. 95, and following, of this volume. 

X ** And the chief baker said unto Joseph, I also was in mj dream, 
* aud behold I had three white baskets on my head, and in the upper- 
'* most basket there was of all manner of Bak£-m£at8 for Pharaoiv 
'* and the birds did eat them out of the basket- — And Joseph an- 
** swered and saidr— The three baskets: are three days. . Yet withift 
** three days shall Pharaoh lift up thy head from off thet , and shall 
*1 bang th€e on a tree; and the birds Shall eftlthy ftfcdo: fc^m^?LVXift^? 
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food ; and, from the story of Joseph s entertainment of 
his brethren, it ap|)ears, that their enmity to shepherds 
was not occasioned by these Hebrews eating animal food, 
which, Sir Isaac says, the Egyptians abstained from. 
Aiid he said to the ruler of his house. Bring these men 
borne, and SLAY ^ and make ready: for these men shall 
dine with me at fioon. And the man did as Joseph bade: 
and the man brought the men into Josephs house — and 
they set on for him by himself and for them by them- 
selves^ and for the Egypt ians^ which did eat with him, 
by themselves, because the Egyptians might not eat 
bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abo?ni?mtion to 
the Egyptians, — A^id he took and sent messes unto thm 
from before him *. Here, we see the common provision 
for their entertainment was animal food. And no one 
can doubt whether Joseph conformed to the Egyptian 
diet. He sat single out of state, with regard to the 
Egyptians ; the Egyptians sat apart, with regard to the 
Shepherds; and Both were supplied from the Gover- 
nor's table, which was furnished from the Steward's 
slaughter-house. The truth of this is farther seen from 
the murmuring of the Israelite3 in the wilderness, when 
they said. Would to God we had died by the hand of the 
Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh- 
pots, and when we did eat bread to the full -f. Now 
we can scarce suppose the Egyptians would permit their 
slaves, whom they kept in so hard oppression, to riot 
in flesh-pots, while, as Sir Isaac supposes, they them' 
selves fared hardly and abstained from Animals. 

4. Again, he supposes, that the exact division of the 
land of Egypt into Property was first made in tlie time 
of Sesostris. Sesostris (says he) upon his returning . 
home, divided Egypt by measure amongst the Egyp^ 
tians ; and this gave a .beginning to surveying and geo^ . 
metry. p. 218. And in anotlier place, he brings dowa 
the original of geometry still lower; even as late a^ 
Maeris, the fifth from Sesostris* Mceris (says he)--^/or 
preserving the division of Egypt into equal shares 
ajnongst the soldiers — xvrote a book of surveying j whicfp 
gave a^beginnii^ to geometry, p. 248. Let the readeC 
now consider, whether it be possible to reconcile this 
* (len.xlui. 16, 17— l^a— ^^V^ i Exod.xvi. 3. 
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with the following account of Joseph's administration. 
Jnd Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh ; 
for the Egyptians sold JLWEKY man his field, because 
tk famine prevailed over them : so the land becmne P ha- 
rms. And as for the people^ he removed thern to 
fities from one ejid of the borders of Egypt ^ even to the 
other end thereof Only the land of the Priests bought ^ 
k not ; for the Priests had a portion assigned them of 
Pharaoh, and did eat their portion zvhich Pharaoh gave 
theni; therefore they sold not their lands. Theji Jo- 
ieph^ said unto the people^ Behold I have bought you 
this day 9 and your land for Pharaoh : lo here is the seed 
for you, and ye shall sozv the land. And it shall come 
to pass, in the increase, that you shall give the Jifth 
part unto Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your ow7iy 
for seed of the field, and for your food and for them of 
your&tvn housholds, and for food for your little ones. 
And Joseph made it a law &cer the land of Egypt unto 
this day, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part ; ex- 
cept the land of the Priests only, which became not 
Pharaoh's *. Here we have the description of a coun- 
try very exactly set out and settled in private property. 
It would afford room for variety of reflections : I shall 
confine myself to the following. If private property had 
not been, at this time, established with the utmost order 
and exactness ; what occasion had Joseph to recur to 
that troublesome expedient of transplanting the People, 
reciprocally, from one end of Egypt to the other ? His 
purpose in it is evident : it was to secure Pharaoh in his 
new property, by defeating the ill effects of that fond- 
ness which people naturally have to an old paternal in- 
beritance. But what fondness have men for one spot, 
x^ather than another, of lands lying in common, or but 
newly appropriated ? Were the Egyptians at this time, 
^s Sir Isaac Newton seems to suppose, in the state of 
tJie unsettled Nomades, they would have gone from one 
^nd of Egypt to the other, without Joseph's sending ; and 
Vithout the least regret for any thing they had left behind. 
But without weakening the great man's conjecture, by 
Scripture-history, How does it appear from the simple 
l&ict of Sesostris's dividing the large champaign country 

' • Gen. j^lvii. to, & seq.^ ; . - .■• 
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of Egypt into square fields, by cross-cut canals, that 
tLis was a dividing Egypt by measure^ and giving a be- 
ginning to surveying and ge(»netry ? If i^ie examine 
the cause and the effects of that improvement, we shdll 
find that neither one nor tlie other part of his oonda- 
fiim can be deduced from it. The cause of making 
these canals was evidently to drain the swampy marshes 
of that vast extended level ; and to render the whole 
labourable*. But a work of this kind is never 
projected till a people b^in to want room. And they 
never want room till private property hath been well 
established; and the necessaries of life, by the ad* 
vancenient of civil arts, are become greatly increased. 
As to the ejects; Ground, once divided by such boun- 
daries, was in no danger of a change of land-marks; 
and consequently had small occasion for future surveys. 
So that had not the Egyptians found out geometry be- 
fore this new division, 'tis probable they had never 
found it out at all. The most likely cause, therefore, te 
be assigned for this invention, was the necessity of fre^ 
quent surveys, while the annual overflowings of the Nile 
were always obliterating such land-marks as were not, 
like those cross-cut canals, wrought deep into the soil. 
But these put a total end to that inconvenience. In^ 
ileed, Herodotus seems to give it as his opinion, thrt 
geometry had its rise from this improvement of Sesos- 
tris f. But we are to remember what hath been said of 
the incredible Antiquity which the ancient Greek 
writers, and particularly Aristotle:}:, assigned to this 
Hero : the natural consequence of the Egyptian's having 
confounded the ages and actions, though never the per- 
sons, of Osiris and Sesostris. 

5. The next inference this illustrious Write;- make^ 
from his system is, that letters were unknown in Egypt 
till the time of David. fVhen the Edomites (says he) 
fled from David with their young king Aadad into 
Egypt, it is probable that they carried thither also tk 
use of letters : for letters zvere then in use amongst the 
posterity of Abraham — and there is no instance of let- 

^ * See note [KKKK] at the end of this Book. 
Herodot. I, ii, c, 109, I ^^ P* ««8, 

terSf. 
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^s, for writing dcnvn sounds, being in use before thp 
avs of Diwid in any other nation besides the posterity 
T Abraham. The Egyptians ascribed this indention to 
Tioth the secretary qfUsiris ; and therefore letters be- 
'an to be in use in Egypt in the days of Thoth, that 
r, a little after theJUght of the Edoinites from Dffpid^ 
r about the time that Cadmus brought them into Eur 
vpe. p. 209. It appears from the two stone-tajbles of 
he Law, and from the engravings on Aaron's bresist* 
>late, jbbat letters were in common use amon^t tbp 
[sraelites at the time of their egression irom Egypt 
Slow supposing alphabetic writing to be amongst the pe* 
:uliar advantages of the chosen people, was it not more 
ikely that the Egyptians* should learn it of them during 
:heir long abode in that country, than from the fu^- 
dve EdoniiteSy if they had indeed carried thither (which 
3iowever is a mere conjecture) the use of letters ? But 
ivben we consider that alphabetic writing was introduced 
unongst the chosen people some time between the age 
i>f Jacob and that of Moses, it seems most probable that 
iey learnt it of the Egyptians. But, for a full conAita- 
tion of this fancy^ and of the arguments that support it,- 
I am content to refer the reader to what I have occa- 
uonally observed, though to other purposes, in my dis- 
coiurse of the Egyptian hieroglyphics *. 

6. Lastly, he observes, that Egypt was so thinhf 
petfled before the . birth of Moses, that Pharaoh said 
of the Israelites, " Behold the people of the children of 
" Israel are more and mightier than we;" and that to 
prevent their multiplying^ and growing too sti^ong, he 
caused their viale ctuldren to be drowned, p. 186. Yet 
this country, so thinly peopled at the birth of Moses, 
Vas, we find from Scripture, so vastiy populous, by the 
tim^ Moses was sent upon his mission, that it could keep 
10 slavery six hundred thousand men besides children f ; 
ftt a time, when they were most powerfully instigated to 
recover their liberty ; which yet, after all, they were unable 
tp effect but by the frequent desolation of the hand of God 
^pon their insolent and cruel masters. And is this to 
be reconciled with Sir Isaac's notion of tbisir preceding 
tiuaness? But he likewise supports himself on Scripture. 

^ See p. 1 16. & seq. t £x<^<^* xu. 37. 
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Egypt was so thinly peopled — that Pharaoh said— 
Behold the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we. Strange interpretation ! The Scrip- 
ture relation of the matter is in these words ; And Pha- 
raoh said unto his people, Behold the people of the chil- 
dren of Israel are more and mightier than zte. Come 
on^ let as deal icisely with them : lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass, that when thti^e Jalleth out any war, 
they Join also unto our enemies^ and fight against us, and 
so get them up out of the Umd. Therefore they did set 
over them Taskmasters, to qjftict them with their bur- 
dens. — But the more they afflicted them, the vwre they 
grew and multiplied *. By the whole turn of this re- 
lation it appears, that the more and mightier signify only 
nwre prolijic and healthy. And tliat was in truth the 
case. The Egyptians of this time, as we have shewn f, 
were very luxurious : Wliile the manners of the Israe- 
Ktes concum^d with their condition to render them hardy 
and fniitful, by an abstemious and laborious course of 
life. On this account the kinpf expresses his fear. But 
of what ? certainly not that they should subdue their 
masters; but that tliey should e^9cape out of bondage: 
which, even to the very moment of their egression, was 
the sole object of tlie Egyptian's fear. — Lest (says he) 
they multiply ; and it cmne to pass, that, when there 
failtth out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and 
fight agaifist us, and so get them up out of the 
LAND. This was a reasonable apprehension : for Egypt 
was in every age subject to the incursions of that fierce 
and barbarous people the Arabians, on that very side 
which the Israelites inhabited : who, possessing their 
own District, unmixed with Egyptians, had the keys of 
the country in their hands, to admit or exclude an in- 
vader at their pleasure. A circumstance which would 
make the smallest province formidable to the most power- 
ful kingdom. To prevent then so probable a danger, 
their taskmasters are ordered to increase their oppres- 
*sions ; and they groan under them without power to 
resist, till set free by the all-powerful hand of God. 

Thus we see how Sir Issac Newton's system stands 
v>ith regard to sached antiquity. What is stiH 

* Exod. i. 9. & seq. f See p. g^ ^ seq. 

'*• - * worse, 
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worse, is it not only repugnant to the Bible, but even to 

ITSELF. 

III. We have observed, that, by the casual con- 
founding of tlie proper actidns of Osiris and Sesostris 
with one another, each came to be, at the same time, 
the INVENTOR, and the pxrVecteii, of the arts of life. 
T*his, which might liave led our Author, the most pene- 
trating of all writers, to the discovery of the ancient error 
in their history, served only to confiiTO him in his own ; ' 
ais placing the invention of civil arts low enough for the 
support of his general Chronology. However, it is very 
certain, that the making their invention and pe?^€Ction 
the product of the same age is directly contrary to the 
v6ry NATURE OF THINGS. Which if any one doubt, let 
him examine the general history of mankind ; m here he 
will see that the advances, from an emerging barbarity, 
throu^ civil policy, to refined arts and polished manners, 
when not given them, ready fitted to their hands, t)y 
neighbouring nations forward to impart them, have been 
ever the slow and gradual progress of many and succes- 
sive ages. Yet these, our illustrious Author (in conse- 
quence of the supposed identity of his two Heroes) makes 
to spring up, to flourisli, and to come to their perfection, 
aJl within the compass of one single reign. Or rather, 
which is still more intolerable, he makes this extraor- 
dinary age of Sesostris to be distinguished from all others 
by an inseparable mixture of savage and polished manners. 
Which is so unnatural, so incredible, so impossible a cir- 
cumstance, that, were there only this to oppose against 
his system, it would be a sufficient demonstration of its 
falsehood. 

To shew then, that Sir Isaac Newton, by fairly and 
honestly taking in these consequences of his system, hath 
indeed subjected it to this disgrace, I shall give two^ in- 
stances. The one taken from his account of the state of 
JVar, the other of the state of Aixhitecture^ during this 
period. 

1. Our Author having made the Egyptian Hercules 
to be Sesostris, is forced to own that the w^ar in libya 
was carried on with clubs. After these things, he 
[Hercules or Sesostris] invaded Libya, and fought the 
Africans with clubs ^ ajid thence is painted with a club 

Vol. IV. T m 
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in his hand. I Icrc, the great Writer hath g^ven us the 
very picture of the Iroquosian or Huron Savages warring 
with a neighbouring tribe. And without doubt intended 
it for such a representation ; as appears, first, from his 
immediately adding tliese words of Hy^us : jifri 4' 
jEgyptii pRiMUM fustibus dimicaverunt, pasiea Bekis 
Neptuttijilius gladio belUgtratus est^ unde bellum dictum 
est. p. 215. For we are to observe that the title of the 
chapter, in which these words are found, is, quU quid 
invenerit * : and secondly, from his supposing Vulcan 
(whom he makes to live at this time) the inventor of mi- 
litary weapons. Yet this, according to the great Author, 
was after Sefeostris's conquest of the Troglodytes and 
Ethiopians : it was after his Father's building a fleet on 
tlie Red sea, witli which he coasted Arabia Felix, went 
into the Persian Gulf, and penetrated even iiUo India: 
[pp. 214, 215.] and but a little before Sesostris's great 
expedition for the conquest of the habitable world* At 
which time we see him set out with the most splendid 
retinue of a Court, and the most dreadful apparatus of 
War ; we find hiin defeat great armies ; subdue mighty 
kingdoms (amongst the rest Judsea, where all kind »af 
military arms offensive and defensive had been in use for 
many ages) ; people lai^ cities ; and leave behind him 
many stately monuments of his power and magnificence* 
2«> Thus again, Sir Isaac tells us, that Tosorthrus or 
jEsculapius, an Egyptian of the time of Sesostris, dis- 
covered the art of building w ith square stones f. Yet 
his contemporary, Sesostris, he tells us, divided Egypt 
into 36 nomcs or counties^ mid dug a canal from tk 
Xiu\ to the head city of every fmne ; aiid zcith the earth 
dug out of ity he caused the ground of the city to be 
raised higher, and built a tanplc hi every city for the 
iior;slup of the twmc; S^. p. 218. And soon after, 
Antenophis, the third tnoni him, built, Memphis ; wiA 
oitkred the ^jcorship of the Gods of Egypt ; and ball 
a palace at Jhydu-s^ {V7d the Menuwfua at' This ad 
Sjisa^andthc magfu/iccnt tcmpkofFuIcanin Memplus |- 

• Fab, cdxxiv, 

\ — T%e hvildin^ wUl ^u&rc stcjics (says h«) itzngJoMmdwU ^ 
Tf.>orilirtts, the -E^^ulspius of Es>'pt, Page 047* 
: $^f uQtt I LLLL] at the end of i^s Book. 

Now, 
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• * 

'. Now, in this odd mixture of barbarity and politeness, 
strength and impotence, riches and poverty, there is 
such an inconsistency in the character of ages, as shews 
it to be the mere invention of professed fabulists, whose 
kno.wn tdent it is to 

, . . " Make former times shake hands with latter, 
" And that which was before come after ;" 

though composed of tales so ill concerted, and contra- 
dictory, as shews, they wrote upon no consistent plan, 
but each as his own temporary views and occasions re- 
quired. 

When I entered on a confutation of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Egyptian Chronologi/ (for with that only I have here to 
dd), I was willing for the greater satisfaction of the 
reader to set his arguments for the identity of Osiris and 
SesostriSj on which that Chronology was founded, in 
the strongest and clearest light. On this account I took 
them as I found them collected, ranged in order, and 
set together in one view, with the greatest advantage of 
representation, by the very worthy and learned Master 
of the Charterhouse, in a professed apology for our 
great Philosopher. But this liberty the learned writer 
hath been pleased to criticise in the Latin edition * of 
the tracts to which that apology was prefixed — *' I am 
" not ignorant (says he -|-) tiiat the author of The Divine 

** Legation 

' * De veris annit D. N. Jesu Christ i natali Sf emortuali Disser" 
uuiones duct Chronologicct, 

. t " Non uescimus nuperrime accidisse, ut Vir ingenio & eru- 
^' ditione prsstans, quum ratus sit ad divinam legationcm Mosis 
*' demonstrandum aliquo modo pertinere, ut probetur Osiris non esse 
*^ idem cum Sesostri, omnia hue allata in lusum jocumque verterit^ 
'^ instituta comparatione Arthnri illius fabulosi cum Wilhelmo Nor- 
^' manno, qaos scqtid bonis rationibus in unum hominem conflari 
^ posse ait (quamvis nihil fere habeant inter se commune aut simile) 
*' ac noa Osirin cum Sesostri confundimus. £t de hac re disputa- 
^ tionem in 70 paginas et ultra producit. In qua tamea hsec 
^ nostra dc Sesostri ncque negat, neque refellit, sed irridet. Alia 
** y«ro quaedam Newtoni dicta de sero inventis ab aliquo rege artibus, 
•* armiSy inslrumentis oppugnat, et ea quidem parte causae vincit. 
^ Nam ut ista longe ante Sesostris aetatem apud iEgypti^ reperta 
** sint, Scriptura sacra jubet credere ; ab uUo unquam regum inventa 
^ esse baud ita certum. Sed ea prius non attigimus, ut quae nihil 
** ad propositupa nostrum attinent» neque nunc nosmovent>\\.t.^^dfe\xv 
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I 

** Legation supposing; it, some how or other, to concern 
" Moses's divine mission, to prove that Osiris was not 
*^ tlie same with Sesostris, hath lately turned all that is 
^^ here said into ridicule^ by a comparison made between 
" the fabulous Arthur and William the Norman^ 
" who, he says, may be made one by as good reasons 
" (though they have scarce any thing alike ot in common 
^* with one another) as those which we have brought to 
*^ confound Osiris with Sesostris : and on this point he 
^^ draws out a disputation through seventy pages and 
" upwards ; in which, however, he neither denies nor 
" confutes, but only laughs at what we have here said 
** of Sesostris. It is true indeed that some other of 
** Newton's assertions he does oppose; such as those 
" concerning the late invention of arts, arms, and in- 
*' struments by some certain king ; and in this part of 
" tlie argument he gets tlie better. For that these things 
*' werc found out by the Egyptians long before the age 
" of Sesostris, holv Writ commands us to believe : but 
'V whether found out by any of their kings, is not so 
** certain. However, these were matters we never 
'^ touched upon, as relating nothing to our purpose; 
** nor do they yet induce us to recede from that coi- 
" elusion of the famous Newton, that Sesac was Se- 
*' sostris, Osiris, and Bacchus. But tlie cause being 
" now brought before the Public, let the learned deter- 
** mine of it." Thus far this candid and ingenuous 
writer. 

He says, the author of The Divine Legation supposes 
that it some how or other couceims Moses s divine mission 
to prove Osiris 7iot the same with Sesostris; which 
seems to imply that this learned person doth not see 
HOW it concerns it. And yet afterwards he owns, that 
Scripture (meaning the writings of Moses) avV/ not allow 
us to believe with Sir Isaac y that the i7ive?2tion ofarts, 
arms, and histruinefits^ was so late as the time of Se- 
sostris. Now it follows (as I have shewn) by certain 
consequence, that if Osiris and Sesosti*is were one and 
the same;, then the invention of arts was as late as the 

time 

*' retrahamus ab ista CI. Newtoni conclusione Sesacum, Sesostrim, 
*' Osirin et Bacchum fuisse. I4te jaiu couUstata judicent eruditi.'' 
la Dedic. pp. xii. mii. 
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time of Sesostris. But this contradicting Scripture or 
the writings of Moses, as the learned person himself con- 
fessetfa, the reader sees plainly, how k concerns Moses s 
mission to prove Osiiis not the same with Sesostris. 

The learned writer, speaking: of the coinparison I had 
made between Arthur and William the Norman, says, 
they have scarce any thing alike or in common with one 
another. I had brought together thirteen circumstances 
(the very number which the learned writer thinks suf- 
ficient to establish the identity of Osiris and Sesostris) 
in which they perfectly agree. I am persuaded he does 
not suspect me of falsifying thdr history. He must mean, 
therefore, that thirteen in my comparison, prove nothing, 
which, in his, prove every thing. 

He goes on,— fw a disputation of seventy pages and 
upnvardsy the author of The Divine Legation neither de- 
nies nor confutes^ but only laughs at what we have said 
of Sesostris. What is it the learned writer hath said of 
Sesostris ? Is it not this ? That between his history and 
that of Osiris there are many strokes of resemblance : 
From whence he infers (with Sir Isaac) that these two 
Heroes were one and tiie same. Now if he means, I 
have neither denied nor confuted this resemblance, he 
says true. I had no such design. It is too well marked 
by Antiquity to be denied. Neither, let me add, did 
I laugh at it. What I laughed at (if my bringing a si- 
milar case is to be so called) was his inference from this 
resemblance, that therefore Osiris and Sesostris were 
one and the same. . But then too I did more than laugh : 
I both denied and confuted it. First I denied it, by 
shewing that this resemblance might really be, though 
Osiris and Sesostris were two different men, as appeared 
by an equal resemblance in the actions of two difterent 
men, the British Arthur and William the Norman. But 
as the general history of ancient Egypt would not suffer 
us to bdieve all that the Greek wi'iters have said of this 
resemblance, I then explained the causes wliich occa- 
sioned their mistaken accounts of the two persons, from 
whence so perfect a resemblance had arisen. Secondly, 
I confuted what the learned person had said of Sesostris, 
by shewing, from the concurrent testimony of Antiquity, 
and from several internal arguments deducMe itci\s\ ^iiec^v 

T 3 V^^>ixtvQ«^ 
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testimony, that Osiris and Sesostris were in fact two 
different persons, living in two very distant ages. 

The learned writer proceeds,— /if is true indeed that 
some other of Neu'ton's assertions he does oppose ; suck 
as those concerning the late invention of arts, amis, fflwf 
instruments ; and in this part of the argument he gets 
the better. But if I have the better here, it is past dis- 
pute I overthrow the whole hypothesis of the identity of 
Osiris and Sesostris. For, as to the resemblance, 
■which Antiquity hath given them, Uiat, considered singly 
when the pretended late invention of arts hath becD 
proved a mistake, will indeed deserve only to be laughed 
at. But were it, as Sir Isaac Newton endeavoured to. 
prove, that the invention of arts was no earlier than the 
tiiue of Sesostris or Scsac, there is then indeed an end 
of the ancient Osiris of Egypt ; and the Hero, so much 
boasted of by that people, can be no other than the Se- 
sostris of this author. For the very foundation of the 
existence of the ancient Osiris was his civiliang Egypt, 
and teaching them the Arts of life : But if tiiis were done 
by Sesostrb, or in hia reign, then is he the true Osiiis 
of Egj'pt. As, on the contrary, were the invention of 
arts as early as Scriptube-history represents it, 
then is Egypt to be believed, when she tells us that 
Osiris, their Inventor of arts, was many ages earlier 
than SesostrK their Conqueror : And consequently, all 
Sir Isaac Newton's identity separates and falls to pieces. 
In a word, take it which way you will. If Osiris were 
the same as Sesosbls, then must the invention of Arts 
(for all Antiquity have concurred in giving that invention 
to Osiris) be as late as the age of Sesostris, the Sesac 
of Newton ; but this, Scripture-historv will not 
suffer us to believe. If, on the other hand, Osiris and 
Sesostris were not the same, then was the invention of 
Arts (and for the same reason) much earlier than the 
age of Sesostris ; as indeed all mankind thought before 
the construction of this new Chronology. These wer^ 
the considerations whicli induced that Great man, whp 
so well understood the nature and force of evidence, to 
employ all the sagacity of bis wonderful talents in proving'^ 
the invention of Ar^ )a be fibQ)^^,aj{^j9f hisX^^^^a^ 
or Sesac. And 
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who cannot see that he hath done this ? or the necessity 
he had of doing it ? It will be said, perhaps, " that Sir 
Isolde has, indeed, argued much for the low invention of 
Arts : but had neither inforced it under the name of an 
argument, nor stated it in the form here represented." 
Tbe objection would ill become a follower of Newton, 
who knows that his Master's method, as well in these 
his critical as in his physical inquiries, was to form the 
principal members of his demonstration with an unorna- 
niented. brevity, and leave the supplial of the small con- 
necting parts to his readers sagacity. Besides, in so 
obvious, so capital, so necessary an argument for this 
identityy it had been a ridiculous distrust of common 
sense, after he had spent so much pains in endeavouring 
to prove the low irvoention of Arts, to have ended his 
reasoning in this formal way: " And now. Reader,, take 
notice that this is a conclusive, and perhaps the only 
conclusive argument for the identity of Osiris and Sesos- 
tris." .Lastly, let me observe,^tliat the very reason which 
induced Sir Isaac to be so large in the establishment of 
hiis point, the low invention of Arts, induced me to be 
as large in the subversion of it. And now some satis- 
fectory account, I hope, is given of the s&centy long 
pages. , 

What foUpws is still more unaccountable — H&ivever 
thiese were matters (says the learned writer, speaking of 
the invention of Arts) we never touched upon^ as relating 
nothing to our purpose. Here I cannot but lament the 
learned writer's ill fortune. There was but this very 
circumstance in the book he would defend, which is 
essential to his purpose, and this he hath given up as 
nothing to his purpose ; and more unlucky still, on a re- 
view of the argument, he hath treated it as an error in 
his author, who took so much pains about it ; but yet 
as an error that doth not at all affect the point in^ ques- 
tion. For, 

He concludes thus— iVbr do they yet induce me to re- 

ceflfe frmn that conclusion of the famous Nexvton, that 

JSesac was Sesostris, Osiris and Bacchus. — Sesac, as t 

imd before, I have no concern with. And as to Bac- 

chuis, if is agreed that this was only one of the names 

of Osiris. The thing I undertook to ipcwe n<^^s»v ^^ 

T 4 Oi\x>& 
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^ that coimtiy. We may suppose, that the Ancients 

* were the best jodges of the nature, of thek Relig^n; 

* and consequently, that all interpretations of their 
' Mythdo^, by mek of fruitful inventions, 
' that baye no sort of foundi^on in tb^ writings, are 
^ forced, and such as might ne:\rer be intended by diem. 

* On the contrary, it is necessary to retrench several 
' things the Ancients themsdi/es seem to have invented, 

* and grafted on true hbtory ; and, in order to account 

* for many things, the Genealogies and Alliances they 
^ mention must in several respects be felse or erro- 
^ neotts,. and seem to have becii invented to aecommo- 
'' date the honours of the same Deities to different 

* persons, they were obliged to deiiy, who lived at dif- 
^ ferent times ; and so tbey were obliged to give them 
^^ new names, invent g^eakigies, and some different. 
^^ attiibotes/' pp. 221, 22 z. 

He says, fVe may suppose that the ancients wei^e tke 
hit9t judges of tf^ nature of their religioriy and of their 
neology. But the Jncients, here spoken o^ were 
ikA Egyptians, but Greeks ; and the Mythology here 
spoken of was not Greek, but Egyptian : Therefore 
tbese Ancients might well be mistaken about the nature 
^a Religion whidi they borrowed from strangers ; the 
principles of which, they tell us, were always kept se- 
creted from them. But this is not all ; they m fact were 
Httstaken ; s^nd by no means goodjiidges of the nature 
of their Religion^ if we may beUeve one of the most au- 
thentic of these Ancients, Heeodotus himself, where 
discoursing of the Greeks he expressly says, — " But the 
" origin of each God, and whether they are all from 
" eternity, and what is their several kinds or natures, 
** to apeak tte truth, they neither knew at that time nor 

suace*. 

The learned Traveller goes on — and consequentlt 
that all intaprttatkms of their Mythology by men of 
J'auiTFUL INVENTIONS, thed have no sort of foundor 
^io« in their writings^ are forced^ and such as might 
^^tr he intended by them. This is indeed a truth, 
^ut it is no CONSEQUENCE^ and therefore not to the pur* 
|H>8e. For, wliether the Ancients were, or were not, 

♦ SeeabcTt. 
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the best judges ; whether the Moderns have, or have not, 
fmitful inventions, yet if their interpretations furoe no 
sof^t of fotmdation in ancient writings^ it is a great 
chance but they are forced ; and as great, that the An- 
cients never intended what the Moderns ascribe to them. 
However, he gets nothing by this hypothetical prdposi^ 
tion, unless it be the discredit of begging the question. 

But the most extraordinary is his making it au addi- 
tional reason for leaving the Modems and sticking to the 
Ancients, that the Ancients seeni to have invented and 
grafted on true history ; and, in orde?' (he says) to ac- 
count for many things, the genealogies and alliances tket/ 
vu^ntion must in several respects be false or errontm^ 
and seem to have been invented, Sgc. Now, if the Ancients 
were thus mistaken, the Moderns sure may be excused 
in endeavouring to set them right : To common senise; 
therefore, this would seem to shew the use of their inter- 
pretations. But this use is better understood from our 
Author's own success ; who, in this chapter concerning 
the Egyptian mythology , has attempted to ^ve us some 
knowledge of Antiquity, without them. Aiid here we 
find the ancient accomit, to which he so closely adhere^' 
. is not only fabulous by his own confession, iMit contra- 
dictory by his own representation ; a confused coUection^ 
of errors and absurdities; that very condition of Anti- 
quity which forced the Modems to have recourse to 
interpretations \ and occasioned that variety whereoo 
our author grounds his charge against them. A charge 
however, in which his Ancients themselves will be in- 
volved ; for they likewise had their interpretations ; and 
were (if their variety would give it them) as fruitful at 
least, in their inventions. For instance. How discor- 
dant were they in their opinions concerning the origin of 
ANIMAL WORSHIP ! Was our Author ignorant that so 
odd a superstition wanted explanation ? By no means. 
Yet for fear of incurring the censure of a fruitful inWKf 
tiony instead of taking the fair solution of a mod.em Cri- 
tic, or even any rational interpretation of the ancient 
Mythologists, whom yet he professes to follow, be 
contents himself with that wretched fable ** of Typhon s 
dividing the body of Osiris into twenty-six parts, and 
distributing them to Vi\s accowp^ce^ \ yrhich being after- 
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vards found by Isis, aiid delivered by her to distinct 
>odies of priests to be buried with great secrecy, she 
iujoined. them to pay divine honours to him, aiid to con- 
ecrate some particular animal to his memory." Front 
his oficomt (says our author very gravely) we may see 
he reason why so viany sacred amnals were worshipped 
n Egypt, p. 226. Again, the Greek account, in Dio- 
iorus^ pf Osiris's exp^ition, has been shewn to be a 
aeap of impossible absurdities ; yet our author believes 
Lt all ; and would have believed as much more, rather 
than have run the hazard of any viodtrn inventioti. 

And now, we- presume, the minor of Sir Isaac 
Newton's general ai-gument, that Osiris and Sesostris 
were the samCy is intirely overthrown. For, 1 . It hath 
been proved, that the premisses, he employs in its sup- 
port, do not infer it. 2. That the consequence of his 
conclusion from it, contradicts sacred Scripture; and 
3. That it disagrees with the very nature of things. 

So that our first proposition, That the Egyptian 
kaming celebrated in Scripture^ and the Egyptian su^ 
perstition there condemned^ were the very Learning and 
Superstition represented by the Greek writers, as the 
hmour and opprobrium of that people, stands clear of 
all objection. What that Learning and Superstition 
were, we have shewn very largely, though occasionally, 
in the course of this inquiry; whereby it appears, that 
thm Learning in general was consummate skill in civil 

POLICY AND THE ARTS OF LEGISLATION; and tlicir 

Superstition, the wouship of dead men deified. 

SECT. VI. 

I COME, at length, to my second proposition: 
^hich if, by this time, the Reader should have for- 

Sptten, he may be easily excused. It is this, That the 
ewish people were extremely fond of Egyptian manners, 
(ind did frequently fall into tlgyptian superstitions : and 
ihat many of the laws given to them by the ministjy of 
Moses f were i?istitutedf partly in compliance to their pre- 
Judices, and partly in opposition to those superstitions. 
The first part of this proposition — the people's jondr 

Kiess 
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ness for^ and frequent lapse into, Egyptian mpersti- 
tions^ — needs not many words to evince. TTie thing, as 
we shall see hereafter, being so natural in itself; and, 
as we slinll now see, so fully recorded in holy Scripture. 

The time was now come for the deliverance of the 
chosen People from their Egyptian bondage : For now 
VICE and idolatry were arrived at their height; Afe 
former (as St. Paul tells us) by means of the latter ; fbr 
as they did not like to retain God in their knawUdgt, 
God gaxe them mer to a reprobate mind, to do those 
things which are not convenient ; being Jilled mth atl 
unrighteotisness *, &c. The two most populous regions 
at that time in the world were Canaan and Egypt: 
The first distinguished from all other by its violence ad 
unnatural crimes-, the latter by its superstitions ad 
idolatries. It concerned God's moral government that 
a speedy check should be put to both ; the inhabitants 
of these two places being now ripe for divine vengeance. ( 
And as the Instruments he employed to punish their pre- 
aent enormities were designed for a barrier agaiast 
future, the Israelites went out of Egypt with a Idgh 
handy which desolated their haughty tyrants ; and were 
led into the possession of the land of Canaan, whose io- 
habitants they were utterly to exterminate. The dispen- 
sation of this Providence appears admirable, both in the 
time and in the modes of the punishment. Vies and 
IDOLATRY had now (as I said) fiUed up their measure. 
Egypt, the capital of false Religion, being likewise the 
nursery of arts and sciences, was preserved from total 
destruction for the sake of civil life and polished man- 
ners, which were to derive tlieir source from thence: J^ 
But the Canaanites were to be utterly exterminated, 
to vindicate the honour of humanity, and to put a stop 
to a spi'eading contagion which changed the reasonable 
Nature into brutal. 

Now it was tliat God, remembering his Covenant 
with Abraham, was pleased to appoint his People, then J^ 

froaning under their bondage, a Leader and Deliverer, 
tut so great was their degeneracy, and so sensible waS 
Moses of its effects, in their ignorance of, or alienation 
from the true God, that he would willingly have declined 

* Rom. i. 28. 

tha 
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le office : And when absolutely commanded to under- 
ike it, he desired however that God would let him 
now by what name he would be called, when the peo^ 
le should ask the ?ian2e of the God of their fathers. — 
(fid Moses said unto God, Behold when I come unto 
he children of Israel^ and say unto them, The God of 
our fathers hath sent me unto you ; and they shall say 
fito mcy WHAT IS HIS Name? what shall I say unto 
hem*? Here we see a people not only lost to all 
Bowledge of the Unity (for the asking for a fzame ne- 
essarily implied their opinion of a plurality), but like- 
i^ise possessed with the very spirit of Egyptian idolatry. 
rhe religion of names, as we have shewnf, was a 
natter of great consequence in Egypt. It was one of 
heir essential superstitions : it was one of their native 
nventions : and the first of them which they communi- 
mted to the Greeks. Thus when Hagar, the handmaid 
>f Sarai, who was an Egyptian woman, saw the angel 
9f God in the wilderness;, the text tells us J, She called 
the. name of the Loi'd that spake unto her^ Elroi, the 
God of vision^ or the visible God: that is, according to 
the established custom of Egypt, she gave him a name 
of honour : not merely a name of distinction ; for such, 
all nations had (who worshipped local tutelary deities) 
before their communication with Egypt ||. But, after 
that (as appears from the place of Herodotus quoted 
above, concerning the Pelasgi), they decorated their 
Gods with distinguished Titles, inoicative of thoir spe- 
cific office and attributes. A name was so peculiar an 
adjunct to a local tutelary Deity, that we see by a pas- 
sage quoted by Lanctantius from the spurious books of 
Trismegist (which however abounded with Egyptian no- 
tions and superstitions) that the one supreme God had 
^ name or title of distmction ^. Zachariah evidently 

alluding 

• Exod. iii. 13. t Page 222, & seq. J Gen. xvi. 13. 

K See note [MMMM] at the end of this Book. 

T Hie scripsit libros — in quibus majestatem summi ac singularis 
fe asserit, iisdemque nominibus appellat, quibus nos, Deum 6c Pa- 
**EM. Ac ne quis nomen ejus requireret ANflNYMON esse dixit; 
^ quod noniinis proprietate non egeat, ob ipsam scilicet unitateoi. 
WUB haec verba sunt, ^f Qeo; e?^ ; ^ fh 9voiAa/v^ » 'a^o^iiach ; sr> 
>«j &9 aftt¥VfA.o(;, Deo igitur nomen non est, quia solus ^^* \ tv^^ 
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alluding to these notions^ when he propliesies of the wor- 
ship of the supreme God, unmixed with idolatry, says, 
In that day shall there he one Lord^ and his name 
ONE*; that is, only bearing the simple title of I-.o^d: 
and, as in the words of Lanctantius below, ac ne quis 
NOMEN ejus requireretj ANilNTMON esse dLrit; eo 
quodnominis proprietate non egeaty ob ipsam scilicet 
UNiTATEM. Out of indulgence therefore to this weak- 
ness, Gon was pleased. to give himself a Name. And 
God said unto MoseSi i am that i am: And hesaidf 
Thus shall thou say unto the children of Israel, i am 
hath sent me unto you f . Where we may observe (ac- 
cording to the constant method of divine Wisdom, when 
it condescends to the prejudices of men) how, in the 
very instance of indulgence to their superstition, he gives 
a coiTective of it. — The Religion ofiumies arose from an 
idolatrous polytheism; and the name here given, im- 
plying eternity and self-existence^ directly opposeth that 
superstition. 

This compliance with the Religion of names vf9i& a new 
indulgence to the prejudices of this people, as is evident 
from the following words : And God spake unto Moses^ 
and said unto him, I am the Lord: arid I appeared iirito 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the Name 
of God Almighty, but by wzy Name Jehovah a?^^ 
I not known to thctw^. That is, as the God of Abra- 
ham, I before condescended to have a l^ame of distinc- 
tion : but now, in compliance to another prejudice, I 
condescend to have a Name of honour. This seems to 
be the true interpretation of this very difficult text, about 
which the commentators are so much embarrassed. For 
the word Jehovah, whose name is here said to be un- 
known to the Patriarchs, frequently occurring in the 
book of Genesis, had furnished Unbelievers with a pre- 
text that the same person could not be author of the two 
books of Genesis and Exodus. But Ignorance and 
Scepticism, which set Infidelity on work, generally bring 
it to shame. They mistook the true sense of the text. 

The 

• 

opas est prpprio vocubulo, nii>i cum dlscrimen exigit muUitado, ul 
unaraqaamque personam sua nota et ^ppeUatione designes. Dm 
lust. ]. i. c. 6. 

• Ch. xiv. 9. -^ ISiXO^, \\\, \ V \ \Si, Vu s; 
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The assertion is not, that the word Jehovah was not 
used in the patriarchal language; but. that the name 
Jehovah, as a title of honour, (whereby a new idea was 
affixed to ap old word) was unknown to them. . Thus, 
in a parallel instance, . we say rightly, that the King's 
SUPREMACY was unknown to the English Constitution 
till the time of Henry viii. though the word was in use, 
and even applied to the chief Magistrate^ (indeed in a 
difi^erent and more simple sense) long before. 

The common solution of this difficulty is as ridiculous 
as it is false. You shall have it in the words of a very 
ingenious Writer. — '^ The word Jehovah signifies the 
" being unchangeable in his resolutions, and conseqently 
" the being infinitely faithful in performing his promises. 
*' In this sense, the word is employed in the passage of 
" Exodus now under examination. So that when God 
*^ says, iy my iiame Jehovah was I not knoun to them, 
** this signifies — as one faithful to fulfil my promise, 
'* was I not known to them. i. e. I had not then ful- 
filled the promise which I had made to them, of 
bringing their posterity out of E^pt, and giving 
" them the land of Canaan *." By which interpretation, 
the Almighty is made to tell the Israelites that he was not 
known to their forefathers as the God who had redeemed 
their posterity from Egypt, before they had any posterity 
to .redeem. A mg^rvellous revelation, and, . without 
doubt, much wanted. To return. 

MosEs, however, appears still unwilling to accept 
this Cpmmipsion ; and presumes to tell God, plainly, 
Behold they zvill not believe me, nor hearken to my voice : 
for they will say, The Lord hath not appeared unto ' 

tfiee. 

* — il . signifie Vein immuable doM ses resolutions, et par conse- 
quent retre infiniment Jidelk , dans ses promesses, et c'est dans cette 
reception que ce nom est emploie dans le passage de TExode, que 
iXHis examinons. Qu'ainsi quand Dieu dit, Je ne Ivur ai point este 
4}oumu en man nqm de Jehovah, cela signlfie, Je ne me suis point fait 
connoitrey comme Jidelle d remplir tnes promesses, c*est-a-dire, je 
»'ai pas encore rempli la promesse, quije leur avoisfaite, de 
'retirer de VEgypte leur posterite, et de lui donner la terre de Chanaan, 
— M. Astruc, Conjectures sur le livre de la Genese, p»305. He says 
▼ery/truly« that, in this solution, he had no other part to perform, 
que suivrc la foule des Cotnmentat^vrs iant Chretiens que Juifs^ 

p. 30I' 
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thee *. But could this be said or thouj^t by a^ Peoj^e, 
who, groaning in the bitterest servitude, hod? a aiessii^ 
from God, of a long promised delrverance, at the V^ 
time that, according to the predictioo, the pixitaise ims 
to be fulfilled, if they had kept him and his dispensc^ons 
in memory ? When this objection is remoi^ Moses 
hatli yet anotiier ; and that is, his inability for the office 
of an ORATOR. This too is answered. Andwhenf^he 
is now driven from all his subterfuges, he with- mach 
passion declines tlie whole employment, and cries ou^ 
O my God, said I pray thee by the hand of turn xchm 
thou wilt send if. This jusdy provokes God's dis- 
pleasure : and thereon, he finally complies. From all 
this backwardness, (and the cause of it could be no 
other than what is here assigned ; for Moses, as appears 
by the fonner part of his history J, was forivaid «n(i 
zealous enough to promote the welfare of his brethren) 
we must needs conclude, that he thought the recovery 
of this People from Egyptian supehbtitk)ns to be 
altogether desperate. And, humanly speaking, be* did 
not judge amiss ; as may be seen from a* succinct adcount 
of their behaviour durinrr the whole time God was 
working this amazing Deliverance. 

For now Moses and A{»:on diseharge their* message ; 
and having confirmed it by signs and wonders,- the -Pe^k 
believed : but it was such a belief, as men have of a new 
and unexpected matter, well attested.— *7%e9^^ the 
head too, and worship \\; but it appears to- be ri diiug 
they had not been lately accustomed to. And how litfe 
true sense they had of God's promises and visitation 
is seen fi^m their murmuririg arid desponding ^when 
things did not immediately succeed to their wishes; 
though Moses, as from God, had told them beforehaDcl, 
that Pharaoh would prove cruel and hard-hearted; and 
would defer their liberty to the very last distress **• And 
at length, when that time came, and God had oidered 
them to purify themselves from all the i4olatri€3rX)i £ojrpT, 
so prodigiously attached were they to these fellies,- that 
they disobeyed his command even at the very eve of 

* Exod. iv, 1. t Chap. iv. 3. 

J Chap* ii. 12. II Chap. iv. 31. 

% Chap. V. 21. ** Ch(q>. iii; 19, 20, ^i. 

their 
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their deliverance *. A thing altchrether incredible, but 
that we have God's own word for it, by the prophet 
Ezekiel : In the day (says he) that. Ilifttd up mine hand 
unto them to bmig them forth of the land of Egypt, 
into a land that I had spied for tliemjloroing with milk 
and honey J which is the glory of all lands: Then said I 
unto them, Cast ye away every man the abominations of 
his eyesy and defle not yourselves mth the idols of Egypt : 
I am the Lord your God. But they rebelled agai?ist 
me^ and xvould not hearken unto me : they did not every 
man » cast azvay the abo?nifiations of their eyes, neithe?"" 
did they forsake the idols of Egypt : Then I saidy I will 
pour out my fury upon them^ to accoinpli^h my anger 
against them in the midst of the land of Egypt. But I 
wrought for my names sake^ that it should not be pol- 
luted before the heathen^ amongst whom they were^ in 
whose sight I made myself knoum unto them^ in bri?iging 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, f Hie re fore I 
caused thetn to go forth out of the land of Egypt ^ and 
brought them into the wilderness f- 

From all this it appears, that their Cry^ by reason of 
their bondage^ which came up unto God, was not for 
such a deliverance as was promised to their forefathers, 
to be brought up out of Egypt ; but for such a one as 
might enable them to live at ease, amongst their fesh-pots, 
in It. 

But now they are delivered : and, by a series of mi- 
racles performed in their behalf, got quite clear of the 
power of Pharaoh. Yet on every little distress. Let us 
return to Egypt, was still the cry. Thus, immediately 
after their deliverance at the Red-Sea, on so common 
an accident, as meeting with bitter waters in their route, 
they were presently at their fFhat shall we drink \ ? 
And no sooner had a miracle removed tliis distress, and 
they gotten into the barren wilderness, but they were, 
again, at their IVhat shall we eat || ? Not that indeed 
they feared to die either of hunger or of thirst ; for they 
found the hand of God was still ready to supply their 
wants ; all but their capital want, to return again into 

♦ See note [NNNN.] at the end of this Book. 

f Ezek. XX. 6. Sc seq. J Exod. xv. 24. j| Ch. xvi, 2. 

Vol. IV. U ^^x^t.-. 
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Egypt ; and these pretences were only a less iudecent 
cover to tlieir designs: which yet, on occasion, thqr 
were not ashamed to throw off, as where they 5ay to 
Moses, when frightened by the pursuit of the Egyptians 
at the Red-Sea, Is not this the word that we did t€ll 
thee in Egypt^ Let us alone that we may serve the 
Egyptians ♦. And again, fVould to God, we had died 
by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt , when we 
sat by the flesh-pots and did eat bread to the full f. That 
is, in plain terms, ** Would we hod died with our 
" brethren the Egyptians.'* For they here allude to tie 
destruction of thejirst-born, when the destroying angel 
(which was more than they deserved) passed over the 
habitations of Israel. 

But they have now both flesh and bread, when they 
cry out the second time for water : and even while, a^, 
at their fVhy hast thou brought us up out of Egypt % 
a rock, less impenetrable than their hearts, is made to 
pour out a stream so large that the water run down lik 



rivers \ : yet all the effect it seemed to have upon thea 
was only to put tliem more in mind oithexoay of^ Egypt, 
and the waters of Sihor %. 

Nay even after their receiving the law, on their free 
and solemn acceptance of Jevhovak for their God aad 
King, and their being consecrated anew, as it werf, 
for his peculiar People, Moses only happening to stay 
a little longer in the Mount than tliey expected, They 
ftiirly took the occasion of projecting a scheme, and, to 
say the truth, no bad one, of returning back into Egypt 
They went to Aaron, and pretending they never hoped 
to see Moses again, desired another Leader. But they 
would have one in the mode of Egypt ; an Inutge, or 
visible representative of God, to go before the^n**' 
Aaron complies, and makes them a golden Calf, io 
conformity to the superstition of Egypt ; whose great 
God Osiris was worshipped under that representation ft J 
and, for greater holiness too, out of the jewels of tfae 
Egyptians. In this so horrid an impiety to the God rf 

* Exod. xiv. 12. t Chap. xvi. 3. 

J Chap. xvii. 3. |1 Ps. Ixxviii. 16. 

' if Jer. ii. i8. ** Exod. xxxii. 1, 

tt 'O MOIKOS Sto<, • AUIZ xa^.eouiyO'/ Herodot. 1. iii. 28. . 

their 
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iheir lathers, their secret drift *, if we may believe 
St. Stephen, was this; they wanted to get back into 
Egypt; and while the Calf, so much adored in th^t 
country, went before them, they could return with an 
atbnement and reconciliation in their hands. And 
iiloubtless their worthy Mediator, being made all of sa- 
tcBdj Egyptian metal, would have been consecrated in 
one of their temples, under the title of osrais redvctor; 
fibt Moses's sudden appearance broke all their measures : 
and the ringleaders of the design were punished as they 
deserved. 

At length, after numberless follies and perversities, 
they arfe brought, through God's patience and long- 
suffering, to the end of all their travels, to the promised 
place of rest, which is just ppeniilg to receive them ; 
When, on the report of the cowardly explorers of the 
•Land, they relapse again into thifir old delirium, Jfliere- 
fore hath the Lord brought us unto this land, to Jail by 
the sroordj that our wives and our childrai should be a 
prey ? were it not better for us to return into Egypt ? 
Af id they said one to another^ Let us make a captain, ayid 
let us return into Egypt "f. This so provoked the Al- 
mighty, that he condemned that Generation to be worn 
ttWay in the wilderness. How they spent their time there, 
the prophet Amos will inform us, Have ye offered unto 
me (says God) any sacrijices and offerings in the Wil- 
derness forty years, O house <f Israel X ? 

In a word, this unwillingness to leave Egypt, and this 
impatience to return thither, are convincing proofs of 
thfeir fondness for its customs and superstitions. When 
I consider this, I seem more inclined than the generality 
even of sober Critics to excuse the false accounts of the 
Pagan writers concerning the Exodus ; who concur in 
representing the Jews as expelled or forcibly driven out 
of Egypt; For so indeed they were. The mistake was 
only about their driver. The Pagans supposed him to 
be the King of Egypt; when indeed it was the God of 
Israel himself, by the ministry of Moses. 

♦ — " To whom our fathers would not obey, but thriist him from 
*' them, and in their hearts turned back again into Egypt, saying 
" unto Aaron, Make us Gods to go before^us," &c. Ai ts vii. 30, 40. 

f Ntimb. xiv. 3, 4. t Am. V. 25. % 
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Let us view them next, in possession of the promised 
LAND. A \find Jl^/u'hig uith mill: and honey ^ the glorij 
of all lanc/jf. One would expect now their lon^ng after 
I'pypt should have entirely ceased. And so without 
doubt it would, had it arose only from the flesh-pats ; 
but it bad a deeper root ; it was tlie spiritual luxury of 
I'^gypt, their supenstitions, witli which the Israelites 
-were so del^auched. And therefore no wonder they 
sliould still continue slaves to their appetite. Thus the 
prophet Ezekiel, Xeit/icr LErr she her whoredoms 
broujifht from Egypt *. So tliat after all God's mercies 
conferred upon them in putting them in possession of the 
land of Canaan, Joshua is, at last, forced to leave them 
with this fruitless admonition : Now therefore fear the 
Lordj and scne him in .swcerity and in tinith ; and put 
AWAY the Gods which your fathers served on the other 
side of the flood and in Egypt -f. It is true, we are told 
that the people served the lx)rd all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the ciders that outlived Joshua^ who 
had seen all the great xvorks of the Lord that he did for 
Israel %. But, out of sight out of mind. It is then 
added — And there arose another generation after thm^ 
tchich laiexv not the Lordy 7ior yet the xvorks xchichk 
had done for Israel — And they forsook the Lord God 
of their fathers^ xvhich brought them out of the land (if 
^'gypt, and folloiced other Gods, of the Gods of tk 
fHvplc that xcere round about them |[. And in tliis state 
they continued throughout tlic whole administration of 
their Junc.Ks; except, when, fcom time to time, they 
weix? awakened into i^epcntance by the severity of God's 
judgnionts; which yet were no sooner passed, than they 
fell Iwiok ugiun into tlieir old lethargy, a forgetfulness of 
his uiercios. 

Nor did their fonilnoss for Egypt at all abate when 
they ciune uinlor the iron rod erf tlieir kixgs; the iitr 
gi^U> tin Y had so rcbelliously demanded ; and who, ai 
X\m \mWx\Kk\l wt^ to set all tliincrs right. On the 
Ci»»rtmr\\ Uas fully pTw still uiore inflaineds and in- 
ikXv^ii of owe C\vi> tlH\Y would haw two. Which 
Kisekit^^ hints »t» wlkw lie sa\-<, IV/ Mr multiplied 

• I . t win, l^ ^ JotA^xxiv, 14, 

her 
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Tier whoredoms in calling to remembrajice the days of 
her yduth wherein she had played the harlot in Egypt *. 
And so favourite, a superstition were the Calves of 
l>an and Beth-el, that they still kept their ground against 
all those general Reformations which divers of their 
better sort of Kings had made, to purge the land of Is- 
rael from idolatries. It is true, their extreme fondness fm* 
Egyptian superstition was not the only cause of this inye- 
tierate adherence to their Calves. Tliere were two others : 

They flattered themselves that this specific idolatry , 
was not altogether so gross an affront to the God 
of their fathers, as many of the rest. Other of their 
idolatries consisted in worshipping Strange Gods in 
conjunction with the God of Israel; this of the 
CALVES, only in worshipping the God of Israel in an 
idolatrous manner : as appears from the history of their 
erection. And Jeroboam f said in his hearty Now shall 
the kingdom return to the house of David : if this people 
go up to do sacrijice in the house of the Lord at Jeru- 
saleniy then shall the heart of this people turn again mito 
their hrdj even imto Rehoboam King of Judah^ and they 
shall kiUmt^ and go again to Rehoboam king ofJudah. 
Whereupon the King took counsel^ andmade two calves 
of goldy and said unto than,, It is too much for you to 
go up to Jerusalem^ Behold thy Gods^ O Israel^ which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And he set 
the one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan %. — It 
is too much for you (says he) to go up to Jerusalenu, 
Who were the men disposed to go up ? None surely 
but the worshippers of the God of Israel. Consequently 
the CALVES, here offered to save them a journey, must 
needs be given as the representatives of that God. And 
if these were so, then certainly the calf in Horeb : 
since, at their several consecrations, the very same prop 
clamation was made of all three : Behold thy Gops^ 

Israel, which brought thee up out of the landqfEgppt, 
' The other cause of the perpetual adherence of the 
Kingdom of Israel to their Golden Calves was their 

• .. « 

* Ezpk. xxiii. 19. ./C - 

f It is to be observed of this Jeroboam, that he had sojourned in 
Egypt, as a refugee, during the latter part of the reign of Solomon. 

1 Kings xi. 40. t I King^3 xii» a6, & ^^^, 

u 3 \>etfV^ 
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being erected for a prevention of reunion with the King^' 
dom of Jiidah. If this people (says the politic ccmtriver) 
go lip to do sacrifice in the house of the Lord at Jeru- 
saterUj then shall the heart of this people turn again 
unto thdf lord, even unto nehoboam king of Judah. 
The succeeding kings, therefore^ we may be sure, wiem 
as careful in preserving them, as He was in pBtt'mg tiiem- 
up. So that, good or bad, the character common to 
them all was, that he departed not from the sins qfJenh 
boayn the son of Nebaty who made Israel to sin ; namely, 
in "worshipping the Calves in Dan and Beth-el. And 
those of them who appeared most zealous for thfe Law of 
God, and utterly exterminated the idplatry of Baal, 
yet connived at least, at this political worship of the 
<*ALVEs. — Thus Jehu destroyed Baal out of Isritel 
Hoxvbeitfrom the sins of Jeroboam the sonof rfebat wh 
made Israel to ^m, lehu departed not, to wit, tke golden 
CALVES that were in Beth-el, and that were in Dan**, 
But the Israelites had now contracted all the fashiori- 
able habits of Egypt. We are assured that it M 
been long peculiar to the Egyptian superstition for 
every city of that empire to have its own tutelary Ged, 
besides those which were worshipped in common : But- 
now Jeremiah tells us the people of Judah bore a part 
with them in this extravagance : Where are thy Gods 
tfiat thou /last made thee? Let them arise, if tkey (M 
jgtjtce thee in the time of thy trouble : for accormbto 

f^ THE NUMBER OF THY CITIES, ARE THY GODS^ 
JuDAH-f. 

And by the time that the sins of this ^vretched People 
were ripe for the punishment of their approaching Cap- 
tivity, they had polluted themselves with all kind of 
Egyptian abominations: as appears from the famous 
ViSidNs of EzEKiELj where their three capital idola- 
tries are so graphically described. The prophfet r6{H«- 
flents himself as broiight, in a vision, to Jerusalecd : and, 
zH the door of this inner gate that looked towards the 
imrth, hie saw the seat of the image of jealous* 
tvhich provoke th to Jealousy X. Here, by the noblest 
stretch of an inspired imajprination, be calls tliis seat of 
their idolatries, the seat of the Image ofJcakusy^ whppa 

* 2 Kings 7L. 2^, & scc^. \ C\i.u. a%. % Ezck. via. Sf- 
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he personiiSes, and the more to catch the attention pC 
this corrupt people, converts into an Idol^ the iatagb 
OF jSALOUST which provoketh to jealousy ;, as if he had 
said, God, in his wrath, bath given you one idol more, 
ta avenge himself of all the rest After tliis sublime 
pielude, tlie prophet proceeds to the various scenery of 
the. inspired Vision. 

I. The first of th«ir capital idolatries is described in 
this manner : And he brought me to the door of the 
€(^rt ; and when I looked, behold, a hole in the wall. 
Thtn said he unto me, Son of man, dig note in the wall; 
and rthen I had digged in the wall, be/told, a door. And 
he said unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked abomina^ 
tiorn that they do here. So I went in, and saxv ; and 
behold, EVERY form of creeping things, and abo- 
minable BEASTS, and all the idols of the house of 
Israel, fourtrayed upon the wall round about. 
And there stood before them s&oenty men of the an- 
dents of the house of Israel, and in the midst of them 
stood Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan, with ecery man his 
censer in his hand; and a thick cloud of incense went up'. 
Then said he unto me, Son of man, hast thou seen what 
the ancients of the house of Israel do in the dark, 
tilery nmn in the chambers of his imagery*? 

1. The first inference I draw fix>m these. words is. 
That the Superstition here described was Egyptian 
This appears fi^om its object*s being the Gods peculiar 
to Egypt, every form of creeping things and abominable 
beasts ; which, in another place, the same prophet calls, 
with great propriety and elegance, the abominations of 
the eyes of the Israelites f. 

2. The second inference is, That they contain a very 
Hvely and circumstantial description of the so celebrated 
mysteries of Isis and Osiris. For, i. The rites are 
represented as performed in a secret subterraneous place^ 
And when Hooked, behold, a hole in the wall. Then 
said he unto me, Son ofman^ dig ncnv in the wall; and 
t^ken I had digged in the wall, behold, a door. And 

* Ezek, viii. 7, & seq. 

f Chap. XX. 7, 8. This shews brute-worship in Egypt to have 
been vasdy extensive at the Exodus ; the time the prophet is hene 
speaking of. 

U 4 "\l& 
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he said unto me^ Go in — Hast thou seen xchat the Afi^ 
dents of the house of Israel do in the dark? Thb 
secret place was, as tlie Prophet tells us, in the Temple. 
And such kiixl of places, for this use, the Egyptians had 
in their Temples, as we learn from a similitude of Plu- 
tarch's. Like the disposition (says he) and ordonance of 
their TewpUs, zt'hichy in o?ie place, enlarge and extend 
themselves into long wings, and fair and open aisles; in an- 
other^ sink into dark and secret subterranean Vestries, like 
the Adyta of the Thebans * : which Tacitus describes in 
tliese words — ** atque alibi angustiae, et profunda altitude, 
nuUis inquirentium spaciis peiietrabilis -f." 2. These 
rites are celebrated by the Sanhedrim, or the elders 
of Israel : And there stood before them seventy men of 
the ancients of' the house of Israel, Now it hath been 
shewn in the Account of the Mysteries, that none but 
princes, rulers, and the wisest of the peoi)Ie, were ad- 
mitted to their more secret celebrations. 3. The paint- 
ings and imagery, on tlie walls of this subterraneous 
apartment, answer exactly to the descriptions the ancients 
have given us of the mystic cells of the Egyptians J. 
Behold every form if creeping things and abominable 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel pourtraytd 
upon the wall round about. So Ammianus MarcelRnus 
. — " Sunt et syringes subterranei quidam et flexuosi se- 
" cessus, quos, ut fertur, periti, rituum vetustorum— - 
" penitus operosis digestos fodinis, per loca diversa 
" struxerunt: et excisis parietibus volucrmmferai^umque 
" gejiera multa sculpserunt, quas hieroglyphicas literal 
*' appellarunt ||." There is a famous antique monument, 
once a consecrated utensil in the rites of Isis and Osiris^ 
dnd now well known to the curious by the name of the 
IsiAc or Bembine Table; on which (as appears by 

S^i&cioK i«»xoTa NJ a%KWi* — ^Il«f» lo*. xj Oo^ p. 632. Steph. ed. 
f Ann. xi. r. 62. 

■ J Thus described by a learned Antiquary, Adyta iEgyptiorum, ^^ 
quibus sacerdotes sacra operari, ritusque ct caeremonias suas cxercefC 
solebant, subtcrranea loca eranty singulari qnodam artificio ita coD' 
etructa, ut nihil non mysteriosi in lis occurreret. Muri em of»^^^ 
fUrte pleni turn hieroglyphkis pkturis, turn scvlpturis^ Kircher. 
\\ Lib. xxii. £• 15. 
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he Older of the several compartnients) is pourtrayed all 
iie imageiy that adorned the walls ot" the Mystic Cell. 
N^ow if one were to describe, the engravings on that 
table, one could not find juster or more emphatic terms 
than those which the Prophet liere employs. 

3. The third inference I would draw from this vision 
is, that the Egyptian superstition was that to which the 
Israelites were more particularly addicted. And thus 
nuch I gather from the following woixls. Behold, every 
^cnn (J craping things, and abominable beasts, and all 
riiE inoLy ov the house of Israel, pourtrajfcd upon 
fie Xiciil ?^u7id about. 1 have shewn this to be a de- 
►crijjtion of an EgyptiiUi mystic cell: which certainly 
vas adorned ofily with J^^gyptian Gods : and yet those 
^ods are here called, by way of distinction, all the idols 
^/ the house of Israel: which seems plainly to infer 
his Pco[)le's more particular addiction to them. But 
lie words, house of Israel , being used in a vision 
lescribing tlie idolatries of the house of Judah, I take it 
Or granted, tliat in this indefinite number of All the 
tlols of tlie house of Israel, were eminently included 
ihose two prime idols of the house oj Israel, the calves 
:>f Dan and Beth-el. And the rather, for that I find 
he original Calves held a distinguished station in the 
lainlings of the Mystic Cell ; as tlie reader may see by 
:asting his eye upon the Bembine Table. And this, by 
:hc w ay, will lead us to the reason of Jeroboam's efcct- 
ng two Calves. For they were, we see, worshipped in 
pairs by the Egyptians, as representing Isis and Osiris. 
And what is remarkable, the Calves were wz^/e and ^e- 
v:alc, as aj^ears from 2 Kings, ch. x. ver. 29. compared 
with Ilosea, ch. x. ver. 5. where in one place the mas- 
culine, and in the otlicr the feminine term js employed. 
But though the Egyptian Gods are thus, by way of 
eminence, called the idols of the house Ojf Israel, yet 
other idols they had besides Egyptian ; and of those good 
store, as we shall now see. 

For this prophetic vision is employed in describing 
the three master-superstitions of this unhappy people, 
the Egyptian, the Phenician, and the Pkrsiax. 

II. The Egyptian we have seen. The Piien-ician' 
follows in these word*: He said also unto mc^ Tuvu 
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thet*' yet again, and thou shalt see greater abomhmtioHs 
that thejf do. Then he brought me to the gate of the 
Ijord\^ house^ rvhich was towards the north, and beholdj 
there sat women weeping for Tambiuz* 

III. The Persian superstition is next described in 
this manner: Then said he unto me. Hast thou seen 
this, O son of man ? Turn thee yet again, and thoH 
shalt see greater abominations than these. And he 
brought fpe into the inner court of the Lord's house, 
and behold, at the door of the temple of the Lord, between 
the porch and the altar, were about Jive and twenty men, 
with their backs towards the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces towards the east ; and they wor- 
shipped the sun towards the EAST-f-. 

1 . It is to be observed, that when the Prophet is \M 
to turn from the Egyptian to the Phenician rites, he is' 
then said to look towards the north ; which was the si- 
tuation of Phenicia with regard to Jerusalem ; conse- 
quently, he before stood southward, the situation df 
Egypt, with regard to the same place. And when, 
from thence, he is bid to turn into the inner court of 
the Lord's house, to see the Persian rites, this Was east, 
the situation of Persia. With ^uch exactness is the re- 
presentation of the whole Vision conducted. 

2. Again, as the mysterious rites of Egypt are said, 
^ceably to their usage, to be held hi secret, by iheir 
Elders and Rulers only: so the Phenician rites, 
for the same reason, ai'e shewn as they were celebrated 
by the People, in openi day. And the Persian wor- 
ship of the sun, which was performed by the Magi, is 
here said to be observed by the Priests alone. Jive dnd 
twenty men with their Jaces towards the east. 

These three capital Superstitions, the Prophet, amn, 
distinctly objeclts to them, in a foilowinfg chapter. Thou 
hast also contmtied fornication with the Egyptians 
thy neighbours, great of JleshX\ and hast inci^easti 
thy whoredoms to provoke me to anger. Thou hast 
played the whore also with the Assyrian's, because thou 
wast unsatiable : yea thou hast played the harlot with 
t hew, and yet couldst not be satisfied. Thou hast more- 



Ezek. viii. 13, & seq. f IB. 15, & sfeq. 
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iver fmUtiplkd thy fornication in the landofCA^AAU 
Mto Chaldea, and yet thou wast not satisfied herewith* . 
- And Mhen that miserable Remnant, who, on the 
fediing of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, had escaped 
the fate of their enslaved countrymen, were promised 
s^ety and security, if they would stay in Judea ; they 
said, No, bid we will go into the land of Eg yvt^ where 
tee shall see no tear, nor hear the sound of the trumpet^ 
nor have hunger of breads and there will we dwell ^. 

Thus we see what a surprising fondness this infatuated 
people had for Egypt, and how entirely they were seized 
tod possessed with its superstitions. Which the more I 
consider, the more I ani confirmed in the truth of Scrip- 
feire-history (so opposite to Sir Isaac Newton's Egyptian 
Chronology), that Egypt was, at the egression of the 
Israelites, a great and powerful empire. For nothing 
SO much attaches a people to ^ny particular Constitution, 
or mode of Government, as the high opinion of its 
Jtower, wealth, and felicity; these being ever supposed 
fl)e joint product of its Religion and civil Policy, 

II. Having thus proved the first part of the Proposi- 
tion; That the Jewish people xvere extremely fond of 
Egyptian manners^ and did frequently fall into Egyptian 
mferstitionSj I come now to the second ; That nuiny of 
tnt Laws givai to them by the ministry of Moses were 
instituted partly in compliance to their prejudices, and 
partly in opposition to those and to the like superstitions. 
But to set what I have to say in support of this second 
part of the Proposition in a fair light, it may be proper 
^ust to state and explain the ends of the Ritual Law. 
its first and principal, was to guard the chosen people 
(rom the contagion of idolatry : a second, and very 
important end, was to prepare them for the reception of 
the Messiah. The first required that the Ritual Law 
should be objective to the Pagan superstitions; and 
the second, that it should be typical of their great 
Ddiverer. Now the coincidencies of these two ends, 
not being sufficiently adverted to, hath been the principal 
occasion- of that obstinate averisiori to the truth here 
advanced, That much of the Ritual wets give??, partly 

* Ezek. xvi. 26, & seq. t Jerem. xlii, 14- 

in 
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w compUmict to the People s prejudices^ and vawtly in 
opposition to Kgypfia/i .superstitions : These men thinl^- 
ing the falsehood of the Proposition sufiiciently proved 
in sho^nnjT the Ritual to be typical ; as if the one end 
exchidcci the other . ^^ hereas we sec they were very con- 
sistent ; and hereatter shall see, that their concurrency 
affords one of the noblest proofs of the divinity of its 
original- 

And now, to go on with our subject : The intelligent 
reader cannot but perceive, that the giving a ritual in 
Of>position to Egyptian superstition, was a necessary 
consequence of the People's propensity towards it. For 
a people so prejudiced, and who were to be dealt with 
as free and accountable Agents, could not possibly be 
kept separate from other nations, and pure from foreign 
idolatries, any otherwise than by giving them laws nn 
OPPOSITION to those superstitions. But such being the 
corrupt state of man s Will as ever to revolt against what 
directly opposeth its prejudices, wise Governors, when 
under die necessity of giving such Laws, have, in order 
to break and evade the force of human perversity, al- 
ways intermixed them with others which eluded the per- 
versity, by flattering the prgudice ; where the indulgencjc 
could not be so abused as to occasion the evil which ifwi 
lint's of opposition were designed to prevent *. And in 
this manner it was that our inspired Lawgiver acted wifh 
his people, if we will believe Jesus himself, whcire, 
speaking of a certain positive institution, he says, M6^ 

Jor the HARDNESS OF YOUE HEARTS UTOte JfOU thtS pTt' 

cept'\. Plainly intimating their manners to be such, 
that, had not Moses indulged them in some things, thej 
would have revolted against all:};. It follows therefore, 
that Moses's giving I^ws to the Israelites, in compliance 
to thosi? their prejudices, was a natural and necessary 
ciMistHiuenct^ of Laws given in opposition to them. Thus 
fer from the nature of tlie thins:. 

* St*^ thiiJ reu»oniug intbrced, and explained more nt large in the 
pnH)|*\»i' the ii«xt pii>po»)(ion. 

t iMuvk X. 5. aiui Matt, xix. S, 

i 'X\\\r> u Hull farther :seen from Gods being pleased to be coih 
»iU^ivU bv \\\f\\\ a» <i /vc*/ tuteiary Dtitjf . which, when we c(Hne to 
ibai pouu, wv sbijl .^hcw wus the preraiiing superstition of those 
flints. 

^Latter 
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Matter of fact confirms this reasoning. We find in 
the Law a surprising relation and resemblance between 
Jewish and Egyptian ritesj in cii*cumstances both oppo-^ 
hUc and similar. But the learned Spencer hath fulty 
exhausted this subject, in his excellent work, De Itgibus 
tiebr(Sorum ritualibus 8g earum raiiombu^ ; and thereby 
ione great service to divine revelation : For the ritual 
LAW, when thus explained, is seen to be an Institution 
>f the most beautiful and. sublime contrivance. Which, 
tvithout its CAUSES (no where to be found but in the 
x)ad of this theory) must lie foi: ever open to the scojn 
md contempt of Libertines and Unbelievers. This 
noble work is no other than a paraphraise and comment 
cm the third part of a famous treatise called More Ne^ 
vochimy of the Rabbi Moses Maimonides: of whom 
uhly to say (as is his common Encomium) that he was 
the first of the Rahhins who left off triflings is a poor 
and invidious commendation. Thither I refer the impar- 
tial reader ; relying on his justice to believe that I mean 
to charge myself with no more of Spencer's opinions thtin 
what directly tend to the proof of this part of my Pro- 
positiQn, by shewing, That there is a great and surprising 
relation and resemblance between the Jewish and Egyp- 
tian rites, in circumstances both opposite and siiiiilar. 

I ask nothing unreasonable of tlie reader, when I de- 
sire him to admit of this as proved ; since the learned 
Herman Witsius, in a book professedly written to con- 
fute the hypothesis of Maimonides and Spencer, confesses 
the fact in tlie fullest and amplest manner *. 

* Ita autem commodissime me processurum existimOy si primo lons^a 
exemplomm inductione ex doctisshnorum tirorum mente^ et eorum pie- 
rumque verbis^ demonstravero, magnam' atque mirandam planl 

CONVENIENTIAM IN UELIGIONIS NEGOTIO VETERES INTER ^GYPTIOS 

ATQUE HEBRJ^.os ESSE. Qu(B cum foftuita cssc ?ionpossit, neccssc est 
yt vet -^gypiii sua ah Hebrifiis, vel ex adverso Hebraei sua ab 
iEgyptiis abeant. And again, Porro, si, levato antiquitatis ohscurioris 
veto, gentium omnium ritus oculis vigilantibus intueamur, Mgyptios ^' 
Ilebrseos, trx. omnibus aliis moribus simillimos fuisse compe- 
rittnus. Neqite hoc Kivcherum fefellit, cujus hac sunt verba: Hebijci 
tantam babent ad ritus, sacri^cia, caerimonias. sacras disciplinas 
.^gyptiorum affinitatem, ut vel Mgyptios hebraizantes, vel H€bra:os 
agyptizantei fuisse, plane mibi persuadeam. — Sed quid verbis opus 
est f in rein prasentem veniamus, [iEgyptiaca, p. 4.] And so be goes 
on to transcribe, from Spencer and Mursbam, all the emintnt parti* 
culars of that resemblance. 
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: ..*.t I v;\s MH'iniscd to linrl tlje leanicd 

• .-. ^ . :•. ■ '. \o prove, \\xM the J\f(j/ptia7}S wen 

. . ./ to Iforroxriifi!^ ^ : but much more sur- 

. --. .:. i.ij iU'iiumiT.ts : which arelhcsc. i. Clemens 

V . \ >v.^>, that ii nastlie custoin of the Barbarians, and 
;•..: . a:!\ ihc rirypijans, to honour their legislators 
a.\'. .^ x!;u'!or< n* Inuls. 2. Diodoriis Siculiis confirms 
; .> .vV^Hint. wht'U' ho says, that the ICjjyptians were 
MO ix^t ijratct'iil i»f all ujankiiul to their iKnefactors. 
A.M ^ . r.:c' >.r.i:o liistoriiin tells ns, that when Esypt 
'».i> lx\\\!.i a province to lVr-i:i, the Efiyptians dcifieil 
Pa*.% w ilc Nit alive; which honour they never had 
, ci\ :v .•:*) c\?xv kin-; -]-, — This is the whole of his evi- 
\ o. : » :* o\c i\\v r.::vn!ian ueniiis so <^ri*atlv inclined 
.V ^,iv .; . Kius. Xor.-lionlil 1 have exposed the naked- 
.?v-.- ^.^: : > »^.ir:u\l and luMicst man, either in this place 
.1 .. a;\v o:.A \ hv^t for the use which hath been made 

- :. : \' ;!v ; ot v. iiich more hereafter. Ikit Witsius, 

. wv' :.* . > V .;y of thinking;, when thej^ talk of the 

;^ vvu'^ .\:\^Ai.\: llciirow rites, seem to have enter- 

v» »,' -. * \ '^ uic.i of liuU higlily policied People. It 

V u> •. : ' .;//:. ;u Tiiviit. as in ancient Greece, where 

every 
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eveiy private man, avIio had travelled for it, found him- 
self at liberty to set up %vhat fyi7?g vmuty he pleased. 
Fpr.ji? that \^ary A'loniirchy, Religion ^vasih the hand of 
. ^he magistrate, and under the ihspectioh of the Public: 
so, that no private novelties could be introduced, had 
. (iie people been as much dis]Sosed, as they ^vere indeed 
..averse, to innovations ; and. that any /^z/Z/Z/c ones would 
;.t^ made, by rites borrowed from the Hebrews, is, as 
we naye shewn above, highly improbable. 
., Hitherto 1 have endeavoured to diskrredit this propo- 
j wtiori, (that the Egyptians borroxced of the Israelites) 
iroin the nature of the thing. I shall now shew the 
felsehood of it, from the infallible testimony of God him- 
self : who, upbraiding the Israelites with their borrowing 
iflolatrous Rites of all their neighbours, expresses himself 
iu tills manner, by the prophet Ezekiel : The contrary 
is in thee from other Women^ whereas xone fol- 
LpAVETH TnEE TO COMMIT WiiOREDoMs : and hi tliat 
thou givest a reward y and 710 reward is given to thee j 
therefore thou art contrai^"^. The intelligent reader 
perceives that the plain meaning of the metaphor is this,. 
Ye Jews are contrary to all other natioyis : you are fond 
cf borrowing their Rites, while nmie of them care to 
qorrow yours. But tliis remarkable fact, had it ri5t been 
so expressly delivered, might easily have been collected 
from the whole course of sacred history. The reason 
will be accounted for hereafter. At present I shall only 
need to observe, that by the words, JVhereas nonefol-- 
l&iveth thee to commit whoredoms, is not meant, that no 
pkrticular Gentile ever embraced the Jewish religion ; 
but, that no Gentile people took in any of its Rites into 
their own national Worship, That this is the true sense 
of the passage appears from hence, 1 . The idolatry of 
the COMMUNITY of Israel is here spoken of: and this, 
as will be shewn in the next book, did not consist in re- 
nouncihg the Religion of Moses, but in polluting it with 
idolatrous mixtures. 2. The embracing the Jewish re- 
lidon, and renouncing idolatry, could not, in figurative 
6^oj)riety, be called committing whoredom, though pol- 
luting the Jewish Rites, by taking them into their own 
superstitions, gives elegance to the figure thus applieQ. 

* Ezek. xvi. 34. 
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^ 'itlie n^der^ perfalipsi may.wonder how nttfln-ciui' 
out raaitistsbch kind of evidence. It is not; I-^ill itonre 
hitn, m>m the abundance of argument on the other side; or 
from their not seeing the force on this ; hut fronr ajyidu»^ 
flcnd therefore very excusable^ apprehension of dai^^td 
the Divinity of the La^^ if it should be once grantea that 
any . of the Ceremonial part was given in CGti^plianc9% 
the peoples prgudices. Of which imaginiiry d^tiagfft 
lord Bolingbroko hatii availed himself, tO'CuhimuMfS 
the Law, for a compliance too evident to be deniedl^ 
The apprehension therefore of this consSequencd* b^ 
that which makes Believers so unwilling to own, Add 
Deists, against the very genius of their infiJelity,'* 
ready to embrace an evident truth ; I seem to codiie In 
opportunely to set both parties right : while^ I she^', m 
support of my third proposition, that tlie coiwe- 
quence is groundless; and that the fears and hope^i 
built upon this supposed compliancey d^re vain and ftn^^ 
tasric : which, I venture to predict, will dveir bfe' tH€!. 
issue of such fears and hopes as arise only from the Reti- 
gionist^s honest adherence to common * sense aiid to thft 
^word'of God. . - . . - : i 

Our THIRD PROPOSITION is, ^hat Moses's Egyptutft 




his mission.^ *- "^ 

The first part of tlie Proposhion concerns Moses's 

Egypt ia7i wisdom. Let us previously consider -whia!! 

that was. Moses (says the holy martyr Stephen) was 

LEARNED IN ALL THE W^ISDOM OF THE EbYPTIAN^^,^ 

itfid mighty in woi^ds and deeds *. Now where thc^ 
WISDOM ot a Nation is spoken of, that which is cfijiBurac«^ 
teristic of the Nation must needs be meant : wheity the 
wisdom of a particular man, that which is peculiar'tb his 
quality and profession. St. Stephen, in this place, 
speaks of both. In both, therefore, he must needs mean 
CIVIL or POLITICAL wisdom ; because, for that (as ^ 
have shewn) the Egyptian nation was principally dis- 
tinguished : and in that consisted the eminence of cHa- 

• Acts vii. 22. 

racter 



M£tor0f,qQe)Vvbohadaix3yal«(jlQptfeQ^; wi^^s^^gSid^fip at 
miHti i&Qdi l^ecame at length the h^of taid>:Jui^tpvier 
e(:^:>mJtmewm. People. More than tiri»y--fSt.' Stephen 
jftibaire: speaking of hicu under this puibUc charad^a, md 
^eftfof)!^ h/B must be necessarily understood* to mean, 
yEhfbMft^^ 'was comummate in the science of Legislatien. 
TSi^^jiSQtd^ indeed are, all. the learning *qf' the Egyp- 
:i^ffsa^r But every good logician knows, that vrhere the 
l^hlngwSpQken of r^ers to some particular use (as here^ 
IVfesftj^-* LEAR5f IKO, to his CONDUCTING the Israelites 
jgw*, bf -Egypt) the particle all. does not mean all of 
«B?r^ kindy hut all the parts of me kind. In this re- 
^trap^d sense, . it is frequently used in the sacred 
Writings. Thus in the Gospel of St. John, Jesus says, 
ff^ifim he the Spirit of truth is come he will guide you 
i^t^^jALL truth *. But further, the concluding part of 
theTeharjacter,--^/2rf w/^^/;y «3 words andT>T£.^DS» will 
HQtiieasily suffer the foregoing part to adoutof any other 
interpretation; %¥ i\ iwarii i> AOFOIS x^Viv '£Proi£. 
"ija^. wje the precise character of the ancient Chief : 
\?ho, leading a free and willing People, needed the arts 
of peace, such as persuasion and law-making, the 
AOroi ; and the arts of War, such as conduct and 
COURAGE, the EPFA m the text. Hence it is, that 
J(esu;s^ who was The Prophet like unto MoseSy the Le- 
g^^lator of the new covenant as the other was of the old, 
w^t\^ Conductor of our spiritual warfare, is charac- 
terized in the same words, hyarog h EPFXli 9^ AOFXJ^ 
•fft^V.T* ®EOT>^ v»{log t5 x«S jf.-^ a prophet, mighty 
^.i^EED and WORD, before God and all the people. 
This xmdom, therefore, in which Moses was said to be 

vi^rsed, we conclude, was the re TsrpaffAxriKQy yng ^iXotr^fiugj^ 

in: contradistinction to the to. S-iwf u1»xoy. Hence may be 
^en the impertinence of those long inquiries, which, on 
oiRCasion of these words, men have run into, concerning 
the state of the speculative and mechanic arts of Egypt, 
at this period. 

. I'his being the wisdom, for which Moses is here ce- 
^brajed, the Deist hastily concluded, that therefore 
tjifi pstflblishment of the Jewish Policy was the sole con^ 
t^iyance of Moses himself; He did not reflect, that a 

* John xvi. 13. t Luke xxiv. 19. 
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fundamental truth (which he will not venture ta dispute 
any more than the lieliever) stands very much in the way 
of his conclusion; namely, That God, in the moral 
govtrnment of the world, never does that in an extra- 
ordinary wvy/, which can be equally zccU ejected in 01 
ordinary. 

In the separation of the Ismclites, a civil Policy and 
a national Religion were to be established, and incdr- 
I3oratcd with one anotlier, by God Irimself. For that 
end, he appointed an undcr-agent, or instrument : whd, 
in tl)is work of Legislation, was either td understand the 
government of a People, and so, be capable of com- 
prehending the genieral plan delivered to him by Goi), 
for the erection of this extraordinary Policy : or else he / 
was not to understand the goveniment of a People, and 
so, Ciod himself, in the execution of his plan, was, at 
every step, to interfere, and direct the igporance and 
iiiability of his Agent. Now, as this perpetual inter- 
position niifrht be spared by the choice of an able Leader, 
we conclude, on the maxim laid down, that God 
would certainly employ such an one in the execution of 
his purpose. 

There was yet another, and that ho slight expediency, 
in such a leader. The Israelites were a stubborn 
People, now first forming into Civil government ; greatly 
licentious; and the more so, for their just coming out 
of a state of slavery. Had Moses therefore been so 
unequal to his designation, as to need God's direction 
at every turn to set him right, he would soon have lost 
the authority requisite for keeping an unruly multitude 
. in awe ; and have sulik into such contempt amongst 
them, as must have retarded their designed establish- 
ment. 

But it will be said> " If tliere wanted so able a Chief 
at the first setting up of a theocuacv, there would 
still be the same want, though not in an equal degreie, 
during the whole continuance of that divine form of 
government." It is likely there would, because I find, 
God did make a prq^er provision for it ; first in the 
erection of the schools of the pkophets : and after- 
^var^?? in the establislmient of the great Saxhedrim, 
u'ijic'^ fiuccceded them. But sacred history mentioning 
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these Schools of the prophets, and the assembly of the 
'Seventy elders) on\y occasionally, the accounts we have 
*bf both are very short and imperfect. Which is the 
teas0ri why interpreters, who have not well weighed the 
caused* of that occasional mention, have suffered them- 
selves to be greatly misled by the Rabbins. 

I. The most particular account we have of the Schools 
of 'the 'prophets is in the first book of Samuel, and on this 
occafeibn : David, in his escape from the rage of Saul, 
■!(fed to his protector, Saimuel, who then presided over a 
' S'chool of the prophets, at Naipth in Ramah*^. When 
this was told to Saul, he sent messengers in pursuit of 
Biin-f. And, on the ill success of their errand, went 
afterwards hinaself J. But as it was the iiitent of the 
Kistbrian, in this mention of the Schools of the Prophets, 
only to acquaint us with the effect they had on Saul 
and his messengers, when the spirit of God came upon 
them, we have only a partial view of these Collegiate 
bodies, that is, a view of them while at their devotions 
only, and not at their studies. For Saul and his mes- 
sengers coming when the Society was prophesying ||, or 
at divine worship, the spirit of God fell u|ion them, arid 
they prophesied also. And thus the Chal. Par. under- 
stands prophesying, as did the apostolic writers, who use 
the word in the skme sense, of adoring God, and singing 
praises unto Hini. For we may well suppose these So- 
cieties be^n arid ended all their daily studies with this 
holy exercise. 

But fi'om hence, writers of contrary parties have fallen 
' into the same strange and absurd opinion ; while they 
imagined that, because these Schools were indeed nur- 
series of the Prophets, tha,t therefore they were places 
of instruction for I don't know what kind of art of 
PROPHESY, Spinoza borrowed this senseless fancy from 
the Rabbins, and hath delivered it down to his fol- 
lowers ^ ; froni whence they conclude that prohhesv 
was amongst the mechanic arts of the Hebrews. But 
ah inqiiii-er of either common sense or common honesty 
would Have seen it was a College for the study of the 

* 1 Sam. xix. 18., f Ven ^1. 

X Ver. 23. II Ver. 20. 

If See note [SSSS] at the end of this "Bqo^. 
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Jewisli Law- only ; and, as such, naturally and properly, 
a seiniaary of Prophets. For those ' who- were tflort 
kxiotring as well as zealous in the Law, ti^efe surely fhe 
mok fit to convey Gox>*s commands to 'hS» People. 

Tliis account of tlie nature of the Schools of^ the fn^^^ 
phets helps to shew us how it becamie a proverb' te 
Israel, Is Saul also amongst the Propheits^? 
which, I apprehend, has been commonly mistake: The 
proverb was used to express a thing unlooked for ^ 
unlikely. i3ut surely the spirit oJGod falling cccaiaiionaHj 
on their supreme Magistrate, at a time when it was sO 
plentifully bestowed on private men, could be no such 
unexpected matter to the people ; who knew too; that 
even Idolaters and Gentiles had partaken of it, wtHle 
concerned in matters which related to their Economy. 
Bat more than this. They could not be ignorant tbiit 
the spirii of God had usually made its abode with Satll) 
as appears from the following words of the scored h»to- 
rian, But tht spirit of the Lord departed from Sdid^ M 
an ertt spirit Jro7n the Lord troubled him^. ^Fronidll 
this I conclude that the people's surprise, which ofSci- 
Btohed this proverb, was not because they heard tte 
spirit of God had fallen upon him : but d very difibrett 
riason, ivhich I shall now endeavour to explain. '- 

SaOL, witli many great qualities, both of a puUic 

man ahd a private, and in no res[)ect an unaUe Chi^f, 

nvaS yet so poorly prejudiced in favour of the humfli 

•PoHcies of the negiibouring Nations, as to become 

ifUpiousfy cold and negligent in the support and ad- 

ytintement of the Law of God; though raised to 

itfegal power from a low and obscure condition, for tMs . 

veiy purpos^i ' He was, in a word, a mere PbliticiaD, 

*irithout "die least zeal or love for the divine Constitutsoo 

ijf his Country. This was his great, and no wonder 'it 

^should prove his unpardonable crime. For his foHybtfcl 

•'rtdilijed things to that extremity, that either He must 

.Sfallj' of ^he Law. Now, this Pagan turn of mihd ^as 

^nb -stecifej: to the People. When, therefore, theyWei^ 

TOl?F^ttj6t h^ had sent frequent messengers to the supre^ie 

School of the prophets, where zeal for the Law was so 

* 1 Sam. xix. "i^. 

f . Ch, xvL 14. — Aud sec iio\ft \JT\T\^\. SXx't vx^ ^\ ^v^^^si^ 
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j^iQ^i;^i,P£ofe&sGd ; and had aitqrivard^ gone tiiins^lf 

thi|her,,ja«)d^;eptened withr divine raptures aqdj^c^tas;^ 

iato . their ^votions j they received this . extrapraimff ry 

news w|i^ dl .tH^ wonder and amazement it deaerveicL 

And, in &e faeiglit of tlieir sui-prise, they' cried outj Is 

SauJ QkO'Cmwigst the prophets? i. e. Is Saul, who 

throughout his whole reign, hath so much slighted an^ 

<y>ipitemned the Law, and would conduct all his action^ 

J>y the njere rule^ (rf human Policy, is he at length l^'^ 

CQine; studious of and zealous for th^ Larv of God f An^ 

the miracley of such a change in a Politician, brou^t it 

into a proverb before the mistake was foiind out* 

^ . This matter will receive farther light from what jvfe 

are told, in the same story, concerning David; a man 

of so opposite a charactei;, with regard to his sentiments 

f^ the Law, that it appears to have been for this difference 

only that he was decreed by God to succeed the other^ 

in bis kingdom. Now David, the story tells us, sojourned 

for some time in this Scliool. — So David fled and escaped^ 

^nd came to Samuel at Ramahy and told him all that 

Saul had done to him^ and he and Samuel went and 

i>'WELT jN Naioth *. And here jt was, as we may 

i?€^^oiiably conclude, that he so greatly cultivated and 

improved his natural disposition of love and zeal for the 

Xiaw,- as to merit that most glorious of all titles, the 

K^N AFTER Gqd's OWN HEART; for, till uow, his Way 

^ fjife had been very distant from accomplishm.ents»^ 

4^9; nature; his childhood and youth were sp<int in 

i^ : country ; and his early manhood vi camps fMad 

-poiirts.ij^i 3ut it is of . importance to the cause of truth 

fQ know, that this character was not given him for his 

PJIiivATfi morals, but his4»uBLic; hb zeal for the a/d- 

vaacement'of the glory of the Theocracy, This is seem 

^rom; the first mention of him under this appellation, by 

Stitfuiieljt who tells Saul — But now thy kingdom shall 

^iQf. co»timt€.-^The Lord hath sought him a man aftee 

mB pwijr HEART, and the Lord hath commanded him to 

■ie^ sGifptain over his People X- And again, God himself 

jH^^i'J haoe chosen Jerusalem that my name wight it 

?.^ *: V • %j ^2Lm. xix. 18. « 

t See note J[UUUU] at the end of this Book*. 
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t/itrc^ and have vhostn David to be over my people 
Israel *. llcrc DavijTi vicvgcTency, wc see, is repre- 
sented to be as necessary to the support of the Eco- 
nomy, as GojI's |)cculiar residence ip Jerusalem. Cori- 
formally to ihcsi* ideas it was, that Ilpse^, prophesying 
ot'tlu' rcsloic/Ufjii ot the Jews, makes the God of Israel 
and his X'iccgercnt inseparable parts of the flconomy. 
— Aj'tcrciiirds shall the childreji (jf fsrael return, and 
.seek tlic Loiu) their God ^W David their KiNcf: 
i. e. they shall have the same zeal for the dispensation 
which. kiu}]f David liad ; aiid on account of which 
they shall honour his incinory. Now if we would but 
seek for the reason of this pre-eminence, in David's 
public^ not in his private character, we should seq it 
ai^ordec^ no occasion of scandal \. Ilis zeal for the 
Law was constantly the same : as is manifest by tjiis 
distinguishing circumstance, that he never fell iiito Ido- 
latiy. But tlie phrase itself, of a man after God's mm 
hearty is best explained in the case of Samuel. Eli the 
prophet was rejected, and Samukl put in his place just 
in the same manner tliat David superseded Saul. Ou 
this occasion, when God's purpose w^as denounced to 
Eli, we find it expressed in the same manner — And I 
Xiill raise me up a faithful priest^ that shall pp 

ACCORDING TO THAT WHICH IS IX MIl^E HKAUt(1. 

A\'hut was then in Cicufs heart ^to sptak in the language 
of humaniu) the context tells us, The establishment 
of his Di^ptmation, Thus, wo see, the man after God's 
ou:n ktart is the man who scco^hIs God's views in the 
support of the Tlieocracy. Xo otlior virtue was here in 
question. I'huugh in an inoi finite way of speaking, 
where the sr.hicct is onlv the i^eneral relation of man to 
God, no cv.:- can, indeed, be called a man after Goas 
own hcorty but ho \\\\o uses his best endeavours to imi- 
tate CioJ's jMirJty as far lis nuserable liunianity will allow, 
iatl\c unii'oi'iH j-.i-ariice of every virtue, 

13y tliis time, tixrofore. I presume, the serious Reader 
.will be disposed lo take fc>r just what it is wonh. tliat re- 
lined obsvM'\alio.i oft^io noble autlior of tlie Character- 
T'-iiv>, \\iur<^ ho s -xs *' It is net possible, by the Muses 

* .^ v'l '^'^ N . «'"^. \ Ilo^. iii. 5». 

\ 'mv r,M»- iWNN" ■/. I he fr.d orihis Book. {| i Sani. ii. 35. 

" art, 
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• 1 

" arty to make that royal Hero appear amiable in human 
eyes, who found sucli favour in the eye of Heaven. 
Such are mere human heaits, that they can hardly 
find the least sympathy with that oxi.y ove which 
*' had the character of being after the pattern of the 
" 'Almighty *."— His lordship seems willing to make any 
tljinig the test of truth, but that only which has a claim 
to'it, RIGHT REASON. Somctihies this testis ridicule; 
here, It is'the art of poetry — it is not possible (says 
Ho) for the Muses art to make that royal Hero appear 
amiable iii human eyes. Therefore, because David was 
not a character to be monaircd by the Poet, for the Hero 
^f a fiction, he was not a fit mstrument in the hands of 
3od, to support "a Theocracy : and having nothing 
imiable in the eyes of our noble Critic, there could be 
iqihing in Kim to make him acceptable to his Maker. 
Cut when classical criticism goes beyond its bounds, it 
s liable to be bewildered : as here. The noble Author 
assures us fhat Dayid was the only man characterized, to 
be AFTER God's own heart, whereas we see the very 
same character is given of Samuel ; and both honoured 
with this glorious appellation for the same reason. 

"i\. As ^or the'tiRKAT Sanhedrim, it geems to have 
been established after the failure of Prophecy. And 
concerning the members of this body, the Rabbins tell 
us, there was a tradition, tha^ they were bound to be 
sJciUed in all sciences '|\ So far is certain, that they ex- 
tended tlw iiinsdiction to the judging of doctrines and 
opinions, as appears by their deputation to Jesus, to 
know by what authority he did his great works. And 
as the address of our blessed Saviour on this occasion 
deserves well to be illustrated, I shall set down the oc- 
currence as it is recorded by St. Matthew :— " When 
'^ be was couie into the temple, the chief priests and 

** teacli 

*' tji 

" answerea ana saia unio mem, i aiso win ask you 

" thincr, ■ whicl'i if you tell me, I in like wise will tell you 

^* by wiiat authority I do these things. The baptism of 

* Advice to an Author, Sect. 3. vol. i. 
I See Smith's Select Discourses, p. "^58. 

'' John, 
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" John, whence was it? from heaven, or trfmenr? Avd 
^^ they reasoned with tiienriselves, eayiug, If Mie- shall aay^ 
*^ From beaveny be will say unto.us. Why did 3^ att 
^' then believe him r But it' we shall say. Of meo'; we fear 
'^ tiie people : for all hold John as a, [nt>pi)et • And 
'^ they answered Jiiisus, and said. We cannot telL And 
^^ lu3 i>aid unto them, Neither tell I you by what aur 
" tlioiity 1 do these tilings*." We are not to ^suppose 
this to be a captious evasion of a question made hy tibost 
w hose authority he did not acknowledge. On the con* 
trary, it was a dhtK:t reply to an acknowledged juds* 
diction, (as j£sus was obedient to all the institstions of 
lus country) convincing them that the question needed 
not, even on the principles of that jurisdiction; anypife^ 
cise answer. They sent to him to know tlie autbori^' on 
which he acted. He asks them whether, they liad;^ 
determined of Johns : tliey say> they bad not 'TblA 
replies Jesus, ^^ I need not. tell you > my authoiritjfl; 
since the Sanhedrim's not having yet detennitied of Jidlu^ 
shews such a determination unnecessary; or at leasts slice 
(both by John s account and mine) he is represented as 
the forerumier of my mission, it is fit to begin with hls^re- 
tensions first*" The address and reasoning of this replf 
are truly divine. ' . ..ijt; 

The foregoing observations concerning this method itf 
divine wisdom^ in the establishment of tl^ Jewbb'Tbedf 
cracy, will be much supported^ if we contrast ibmrilb 
that which Providence was pleased to takeviaihe.ijiiot 
pagation of Christianity. ^ k1 'm 

The blessed Jesus came down to teach mankind' k 
spbritual Religion, the object of each individual ajs sushi; 
and offered to their acceptance on the Sole. fimroeL^of /its 
own evidence. The Propagators of this religidii badjad 
need to be endowed with worldly authority.or learning; 
for here was no Body of men tb be conduoted hinbf >ib 
eivil Policy or government to be erected or ikImWiistefiil 
Had Jesus, on the contrary, made choice.of &'t (Sreak 
and Learned for this employment, they, k^]l.disc^ited 
their own success. . It mi^ have been iiierk[iAybgatsAi 
that the Gospel had made its way by thft-.ak^ bdf Mtnao 
power or sophistry. :To preserycv therefore^ •?thc>:fe|dBii^ 

? Chap. %xi»2if & ^q» 

- dour 
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do6f of its ^evidence unsullied, the meanest and most 
iHstevate of a barbarous people were made choice of, for 
Ae instruments of GcTD's last great Revelation to man-' 
kind : anned with no other power but of Miracles, and 
jbbat only fer the credence of their mission ; ancl with 
noi' other ^sdom but of Truth, and that only to be 
proposed fireely to the understandings of Particulars. St. 
£aqhfJwbo had fathomed tlie mysterious depths of divine 
idsdom. under each Economy, was so penetrated with 
the view of this last Dispensation, diat he breaks out 
into this rapturous and trium|:^)ant exclamation, JVhere 
is the Wise ? Where is the Scribe ? Where is the Dis- 
pu^r of this world ?^ Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world * ? . 

:c>Bnt further, Diviiie wisdom so wondierfuliy contrived, 
AslU the' inability and ignorance of Uie Propagators of 
Christianity were .as usetul to the advancement of this 
Jletigion, asr the authority and wisdom of the Leader of 
1^ Jews were for the establishment of theirs. 
'y.:Ir dial! only give one instance out of mapy which will 
occur t& an attentive reader of the Evangelic history. 
i^iWhen'jEsvs had cliosen these mean and weakiustru* 
iniBts. of his power, he suffered them to continue in their 
national prejudices concerning his Character ; the nature 
Irfffaia: kingdom; and the extent of his jurisdiction ; as 
th(^ sole human means of keeping them attached to his 
adryice, not only during the course of tlieir attendance 
an 'hist ministry, but for some time after his resurrection^ 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them ; that 
Poweirwhich was to lead them into all truth ; but by just 
And equal steps. I^t us sec the use of this, in xhe fol* 
lowing foircumstance: From the order of the whole of 
Gojxis Disp^satioh to mankind, as laic) down in Scrip- 
Jgre>: we learn, that the offer of the Gospel was to be 
nest iairiy made to the Jews ; and then afterwards to the 
G^ntiies.. :Now when, soon after the ascension of our 
jLord^ the . Church was forced> by the persecution of 
ithe^'Synagogue, to leave Judea, and to disperse . itself 
jgnron^ all the regions round about ; had the Apostles, 
oni:this dispersion, been fully instructed in the design of 
to^call the Gentiles. into his church,^ resentment foir 

. ^ i Gor.u2o. " ' * 
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their ill usage within Judea, and the small prospect of 
better success anioncrst those who were -^titnout,' which 
they of Jerusalem had prejudiced against khe Gospel, 
would naturally have dispose them to turn imm'edmfery 
to the Gentiles. By which meaiis God's pbrpose, with- 
out a supernatural force upon their minds, had been de- 
feated ; as so great a part of the Jews Would not have 
had the Gospel Jirst preached unto tkemJ But now 
pushed on by this commodious prejudice, that the benefits 
belonged properly to the race of Abraham, ffley directly 
addressed themselves to their brethren of ttie ' dispersion : 
where meeting with the same ill success, their sen^ of 
the desperate condition of the house of Israel would tiow 
begin to abate that prejudice in their favour. And then 
came the time to enlighten them in this matter, withbnt 
putting too great a force upon their minds ; which is not 
God's way erf acting with free agents. Accordingly, his 
purpose of calling the Gentiles into the Church was no?v 
clearly revealed to Peter at Joppa; and a proper stih- 
ject, wherewith to begin this great work, was rfeady pl'O- 
vided for him. : . 

But though ignorance in the Propagator of a divine 
truth amongst particulars, may serve to these important 
ends, yet to shew still plainer how pernicious this ihsiK- 
lity would be wherever a Society is concerned,' a^'irilthe 
establishment of the Jewish Religion, I shall produceVn 
occasional example even in the Christian. 

For when now so great numbers of the Gentiles vere 
converted to Christ, that it became necessary td ifbfm 
them into a Church ; that is, a religiouis Society ; which 
of course hath its Policy as well as the Civil ; so hiirtifiil 
was ignorance in its governing members, that divers of 
them, though graced with many gifts of the holy Spirit, 
caused such disorders in their assemblies as required all 
the abilities of the learned Apostile to reform and 
regulate. And then it was, and for this purpose, that 
Paul, the proper Apostle of the Gentiles *, was, in an 
extraordinary manner, called in, to conduct, by his 
learning and abilities, and with the assistance of his com- 
panion Luke, a learned man also, this part of God's 

* The gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter. Gal. ii. 7. 

purpose 
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purpose to its completion. The rest were properly 
Aix)stles jo{ the Jews ; which people having a religious 
Society already formed, the converts from thdnce had a 
kind of rule to go by, which served them for theii* pre- 
sent occasions ; and therefore these heeded no great 
talents of parts or learhing; nor had they any. Biit a 
new Society was to be formed ainorigst .the Gentile coh- 
•verts ; and this requirfed an . able conductor ; and such 
an one they had in Paul. But will any one say that his 
learning afforded an objection against the divinity of his 
mission ? We conclude, therefore, that none can arise 
from the abilities, natural and acquired, of the great 
Jewish: 1a wgiver. The point to be proved. 

II. We come now to the second part of the Propo- 
sition, That the Laxvs instituted in compliance to the 
Peoples prgudiceSj and in opposition to Egyptian super- 
stitionSy are no reasanable objection to tihe divinity qf 
tlie Jexcish Religion. That most of these Laws were 
given in opposition to Egyptian superstitions, believers 
seem not imwilling to allow ; as apprehending no conse- 
quence from such a concession that will give them trou- 
ble. The thing which startles them is tlie supposition 
that some of these Laws were given in compliance to the 
Jewish priejudices; because infidels have inforced this 
circumstance to the discredit of Moses's pretensions. 
To* satisfy believers, therefore, I shall shew, '^ that the 
Laws in compliance were a consequence of the Laws in 
opposition'' And to reconcile them to both sort^, I shall 
attempt to prove, from the double consideration of 
their nfcessity and fitness, that the institution of 
such Laws is no reasonable objection to the divinity of 
their original. 

I. If God did indeed interfere in the concerns of this 
People, it will, I suppose, be easily granted, that hi^ 
purpose was to separate them from the contagion of thdt 
universal idolatry, which had now overspread the whole 
earth; and to which, especially to the Egyptian, they 
'were most inveterately prone. 

There were two ways, in the hand of God, for eflfect- 

ing this separation: eithfer to overrule the Will; and 

,-thi!5 required only the exercise of his power: or, by 

leaving? 
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leavincj ttie' Wiirat liberty, to counterwork^ the^pdasiobs ; 
and tills required the €;xercisc of his wisdouc'' iii/. 

NovK, as all the declared purposes oi this sepamtioe 
shew, that. God acled with the Israelites. ^&&>ifOR^ 
AGENTS, we must needs conclude, notwithstandmgifai 
[)eculiar favour by which they were elected; afid the exr 
traordinary providence by which they were condudedj 
that yet, amidst all this display and bfaiae of almightv 
Power, the WILL ever remained free and' umxntrolleit 
This not only appears from the nature of the.thinjitv ^bat 
from the whole history of their reduction out of -^i^t. 
To give only one instance : Moses tells us, that « Gm 
led the Israelites into the land of Canaan, . not by Hie 
direct way of the Philistines, lest the si^t of danger^iUi 
an expedition against a strong and- warlike People^* 
should make them chuse to return to Egypt^ .and ^^eefc 
for refuge in their slavery : But he ied them about,, bf 
the way of the Wilderness, to inure thetn by degcee^ik 
fritigue and hardships; the best foundation /of^militaiifi 
prowess*. And when God, to punish them 'for the» 
cowardice, on the report of the faithless explorens a£^lto 
land, bad decreed that that generation should beiixolA 
away in the Wildeniess -f , the wise pdicy of 'thiav^oDii 
tence was as conspicuous as the justice g( it ;;. : ijai io- 

If then the Wills of this people wereto be left fttBOSi 
and their minds influenced only by working oct.their^l 
sions, it is evident, that God, wfaeri he becatiiB thdc 
Lawgiver, would act by the same policy m use ailmngit 
human Lawgivers for restraining the vicious indinatidaist 
of the People. The same, I say, in. kinds :^thoug^'dif- 
fering infinitely in degree; For all Peopl^; w^hiitlifer 
conducted on divine or human measui-esj hfivfigUbe 
same nature, the same liberty of Will, and rth§i*sfMiW 
terrestrial situation, must needs require the samo-mgc^. 
of guidance. And, in fact, we find the Jewish ftjjbe in- 
deed constituted like other Civil gQy^rnmentSj i^^^^fsto 
gard to the integral parts of a. Political societ)5.j:;, .>; i-\\h 

According to all human conception, therefore, we see 
no way left to keep such u People, thus; ^sel>a^ated^Af^tc^ 
from the contagion of idolatry, but, :/ '^ \,' ' 

* Exod. xiii. i?: ' .' t' Ntiinb.'^Si;^nA^# \. 

.V .. Brsl, 
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iFiest^'rby Bevcre penal Laws against idolaters ^ 
Andy Seoondly, by framing a imiHi&rious Ilitualy 
whose .arhole direction, looking contrary to the forbidden 
superstitions^ would, by degfrees, wear out the present 
JSbbdneiB for them ; and at length bring on an habitual 
axrtrsidn to them. , This is the way of wise lawgivers 5 
yihd, hi order to keep the Will from revolting, forbear 
tdrldo (svery thing by direct force and fear of punish' 
tbeiit } but employ, where they can, the gentler methods 
of restraint. 

^ Tbiirdly, but as even in the practice of this gentler 
mefbod^ when the passions and prejudices run high, a 
dii-ect 'aiid professed opposition will be apt to irritate and 
iniflaroe thetn ; therefore it will be further necessary, in 
order to break and elude their violence, to turn men's 
£bndne6S for the forbidden practice into a harmless chan- 
nel; and by indulging them in those customs, which 
Ibey could not well abuse to superstition, enable the 
nocntB severe and opposite institutions to perform their 
inork. Sudi, for instance, might be the lighting up of 
liMps in religious Worship: which practice, Clemens 
Alexandrinus assures us, came first from the Egyptians*: 
HOT would Witsius himself venture to deny it f . But, 
for the same reason, we conclude that the brazen ser^ 
pent was no imitation of an Egyptian practice, as Sir 
S^ Marshajn would persuade us ; because we see how 
eiksily it might, and did suffer abuse. Which conclusion, 
not only our principle leads us to make, but matter of 
foict enables us to prove ;{;. 

riSucb a conduct therefore as this, where tlie Will is 
left free, appears to be necessary. 

"^ IL Let us see next whether it were fit, that is, 
Whether it agreed with the wisdom, dignity, and purity 
ofGcfD. 

i . His WISDOM indeed is the Attribute peculiarly 
manifested in this method of government ; and certaiitly 
with as great lustre as we should have seen his i>orw^£H, 

'-.* 'Ai^'wUoi. Xvx^^ x«»ii» 'm^SroT Ha,rght(a», Strom^ 1. i. p: 306. 
Edit. Colon. 1688. fol. 

f Earum [luceroarum} prima ad religionem accensio, utrum He- 
brceis^ebeatur, an Agyptiis, baud facile dixero. iEgypt. p. 190. 
^-^J^'Sce above. 

had 
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• ..." 

had it been his good pleasure to have overmled tlie 
Will. To give m\ instance only in one particular, most 
liable to the ridicule of unbelievers; I mean, in that 
part of the Jewish Institute which concerns dean and 
unclean meats; and descends to so low and minute a 
detail, that men, ignorant o^ the nature anc! end of this 
regulation, have, on its apparent unfitness to engage the 
concern of God, concluded against the divine original 
of the Law. But would they reflect, that the purpose 
of separating one Vqo\Aq from the contagion of universal 
idolatry, and tliis, in order to facilitate a still greater 
good, was a design not unworthy the Governor of the 
Universe, they would see thi:? part of the Jewish Insti- 
tution in a different light : They would see the bri^test 
marks of divine wisdom in an injunction w hich took away 
the very grounds of all commerce with foreign Nations. 
For those who can neither eat nor drink together, are 
never likely to become intimate. Tliis will open to us 
the admirable method of divine Providence in Peter's 
vision. The time vyas now come that the Apiostle should 
be instructed in God*s purpose of calling tlie Gentiles 
uito the Church : At the hour of repast, therefore, he 
had a scenical representation of all kind of meats, dm 
and unclean ; of which he was bid to take and eat indif- 
ferently and without distinction *, The primary design 
of this vision, as a[)pcars by the context, was to inform 
him that the partition-xcall was now broken down, aind 
that the Gentiles were to be received into the Church of 
Christ. But besides its fimu'ativc mcanincf it had a 

C Or 

literal; and signified, that the distinction of meats, as 
well as of MEN, was now to be abolished. . And how 
necessary such an information was, when he was about 
to go upon his mission to the Gentiles, and was to ton- 
ciliate their benevolence and good-will, I have 'observed 
above. But although tliis was the principal ck\x^ of 
the distinction of meats into clean and untleafi, yet in- 
other was certainly for the preservation of health. This 
institution was of necessity to be observed in the first 
case, to secure the great object of o. separallm : and in 
the second case (which is no trivial mark of the .wisdom 
of the Institutor) it might be safely and commodiously 

* -Acts X. 10, et seq. 

observed 
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i)b$erv£d by a People thus separately who were conse- 
' qoently to be for ever confined witljiin the Iiq[)its of one 
country. . And here the absurdity oitXm part pf M«.hQ- 
flQeta9]sm jevidendy betrays itself. Mahomet livpuld 
jamd9 inpitate tlie Law of Moses, as in other things, so 
. in itbis the distinction of meaiSy clean and unclean ; wjth- 
Ott|; 6908ideriQg that in a Religion fortped for conquest, 
jvboae followers were to inhabit Regions of the most 
4ifierent and contrary qualitiefi> tlie food which in one 
4sliaia^ it^as hurtfol or nutritive, in another changed its 
jjropertiea to their contraries. But to shew still more 
4:le^rly the diflference betweeq Institutions formed at 
ha2;ardy and those by divine appointment, we may ob- 
. fierve, t^at when Judaism arrived at its completion in 
Christianity, the followers of which were the inhabitants 
of all Climes, the distinction between meats clean and 
. unclean was abolished ; which, at tlie same tivie, serv- 
ing other great ends explained above, shew the Dispen- 
sation (in -the course of which these several chajiges of 
tlie Econoqjy took place) to be really Divine. 

2. As to the DIGNITY and Majesty of Gop, that, 

surely, does not suffer, in his not interfering with his 

power* t;Q force the Will, but permitting it to he drawn 

:^nd incli^oed by those cords of a man^ his natural mo- 

. tives. The dignity of any Being consists in observing a 

• jKonfo^mity between his actions, and his quality, or sta- 

. tion^ Now it pl^ai^cl the God of heaven to take upon 

. himaelf t];ie office of supreme Magistrate of the Jewish 

Jtcypi^yblic. But ^ is . (as we have shewn) the part of a 

nvise Magistrate to restrain a People, devoted to any 

partieuiar superstition, by a Ritual directly opposite in 

(be general to that superstition; and yet similar.m^sxxch, 

. {>articular practices as could not be abused or perverted : 

because compliance with the popular prejudices in things 

indifferent, naturally eludes tlie force of their propensity 

to ithiqgs evil. In this wise Policy, therefore, tte. dig* 

jQity of the God of heaven w^as not impaired. ^ .^.^ 

3., Nor is his purity any more affected by thk sup- 
liq^ conduct. The Rites, in question, are owned to 
|)f^ jn tthenpiselves, indifferent; and good or evil only as 
|1)^ fupe di]^ecte(} to a true or false object. 

if it be sfiid ^^ that their carnal nature, or weariscMne 
Vol. IV. Y multi- 
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multiplicity, or scrupulous observance, render them un- 
worthy of the purity and spiritual nature of God ^T To 
Believers, I reply, that this objection holds • equally 
against these Kites in whatever view they themselves are 
wont to regard them : — To Unbelievers ; that they for- 
get, or do not understand God's primary end, m the 
institution of the Jewish Ritual ; which was, to preserve 
the people from the contagion of these idolatrous praC' 
tices with which they were surrounded. But nebbing 
Gould be so effectual to this purpose, as such a Ritual. 
And since the continual proneness of that People to 
idolatry hath been shewn to arise from the inyleterate 
prejudKC of intercmnjnumttf of xvorship^ nothing could 
be so effectual as the extreme minuteness of their 
Ritual. 

If it be said, " that the former abuse of these fw- 
dulged Rites to an abominable superstition had made 
them unfit to be employed in the Service of the Gob of 
purity :" I reply, that there is nothing in the nature of 
things, to make them tmfit. That a material substance, 
materially soiled, stained, and infected, is utifit to ap- 
proach and be joined to one of great cleanness and pu- 
rity, is not to be denied. But let us not mistake words 
for things; and draw a metaphysical conclusion irom a 
metaphorical expression. The soil and stain, in the 
case before us, is altogether figurative, that is, unreal 
4nd in truth, the very objection is taken from the comr 
mand of this very Law, to abstain from things polluted 
by idolatry : But we now understand, that the reason of 
its so severely forbidding the use of some things that 
had been abused to superstition, was the very same with 
its indulging the use of others which had been equally 
abused ; nanaely, to compass, by the best, though dif- 
ferent yet concording means, that one great erri, the 
EXTiRPATroN OF IDOLATRY. Notwithstanding this, 
the. Law concerning things polluted, like many other of 
the Jewish observances, bath occasionally been adopted 
by different Sects in the Chi?istian church. Thus our 
Puritans, who seem to have had their name fromtl^ 
subject in debate, quarrelled witli the established use of 
the cross in baptism, the surplice, and the posture (rf 
comniunicating, because they had 4)een abused to fhe 

- • support 
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sU^pbrt of popish superstition*. I chuse this instance, 
that tlie Men whom I am arguingjtgainst, may see the 
fesae of their objection ; and that They, from whom the 
instance is taken, may be shewn the unreasonableness 
of their separation ; as far at least as it was occasioned 
tfn' account of ceremonies. 

If, lastly, it be said, " that these Rites, which once 
had b^en, might be again, abused to superstition ; and 
ivcre therefore unfit to be employed in this new service ;" 
I reply, that this is a mistake. For, i . We go on the 
supposition, that the Jews were indulged in no practice^ 
capable of being so abused. 2. That though they might 
in themselves be subject to abuse, yet they carried their 
corrective with them: which was, first, their being in- 
termixed with a vast number of other Rites directly op- 
posite to all idolatrous practice; and, secondly, their 
making part of a burdensome multifarious Worship, 
which would keep the people so constantly employed, as 
to afFotd them neither time nor occasion, from the cause 
in question, of felling into foreign idolatries. 

But how can I hope to be heard in defence of this 
conduct of the God of Israel^ when even the believing 
part of those whom I oppose seem to pay so little atten- 
tion to the reasoning of Jesuit himself; who has admi- 
rably illustrated and vindicated the wisdom of this 
conduct, in the femiliar parable of new cloth in old gar- 
mentSf and new wine in old bottles f : which, thougli 
riven in answer to a particular question, w as intended to 
instruct us in this general truth, That it is the way of 
God to accommodate his Institutions to jthe state, the 
condition, aucl contracted habits, of his creatures. 

But as this notion hath been condemned ex cathedra [j; ; 
and the JEgyptiaca of Herman Witsius recommended 
to the clergy, as a distinct and solid confutation of 
Spencer^ s book^ de legibus Hebrceorum ritualibus ; I shall 

. *^ See note [YYYY] at the end of this Book. 

ir And he spake also a parable unto them, No man putteth a piece rf 
^iiftu garment upon an old: if otherwise, then both the new maketh a 
rent, and the piece that was taken out of the new, agreeth not with the, 
did* And no man putteth new wine into old bottles, else the new wine 
tM 'hurst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish. 
Luke y^ 36. 

. ,t Waterland's Charge to the Clergy of Middlesex. 

" ' ^' Y 2 examine 
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facty I conclude, that tliey were consulted : which of us 
has concluded tijiht is left to the judgment of. the 
public. Let me only observe. That igporant men may 
coniixise, and have composed Laws in all tilings opposite 
to tlie bent and genius of a people ; and they have been 
obeyed accordingly. I3ut» when divine wisdom frames 
an Institution, we may be sure that no such solecism as 
that of putting new zcine into old bottles wt31 ever be com- 
mitied. — But the people uere not consulted even in the 
least thing that concerned religious matters. How is 
this to be reconciled with their free choice of God for 
their King ; and with his indulgence of their impions 
clamours afterwards for a Vicegerent or another king? 
This surely concerned religious matters, and very ca- 
pitally too, in a Policy where both the Societies, were 
perfectly incorporated. — But every thing was detemdned 
even to the most minute circumstances, and to be observed 
under the severest penalties. What this makes for his 
point, I sec not. But this I see, that, if indeed there 
were that indulgence in the Law wliich I contend ibr, 
these two circumstances of minute prescription, and 
severe pawlties, must needs attend it : and for thb plain 
reason) Men, when indulged in their prejudices, are 
very apt to transgress the bounds of that indulgence s it 
is UieR'fore necessary that those bounds should be mi* 
nutelv marked out, and the transgression of them severely 
punislied. 

3, His third argument is — " Tliat no religious Rites, 
foitncrly used by the Israelites, on their own head, were, 
iit)er the giving of the law, permitted, out ofr^ard 
to habitude > but all things przscribed and com- 
manded: and this so precisely, that it was unlawAil 
to deviate a fing^'s breadtfi either to the right hand oc 
to the left *.**— Thb indeetl is an observation wtudi I 
^ftunot reconcile to the learned writer's usual candour 
^ipkI iiMgen\ut\\ lie is^ writing against Spencer's system : 
aAK) here he bi^^ an argument against it, which he saw 

* N&c uUi ia r^ligiooe ritus fttenmt^ ab Isjca^litis olim sine xmom 
us^li{^tiA quibu;i propter as^uetudiiwm uX in pgeterum (yuM|ue utexcDtiif 
Jkge Wa pamisit : sed pra^cripta jiwsa^tte swnt omoii^ Et ^paiem 
itu Ui6i.u>£t^, ui De<: tfiim&v«r&iim ui^icuia (k^UrvcnoL ant ^^rygtrnrriff" 
^j|e<liiur« las luftiU;. Deut v. p. ^S^. 

in 
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« 

in Spencer's book h.ad been brought against Grotius (who 

..was in that system), and which Spencer answers in de- 

. fence of Grotius. Therefore, as tliis answer will serve 

,in* defence of Spencer hirfiself against Witsius, I shall 

give it at at the bottom of the page *. For tlie rest, I 

apprehend all the force of this third argument to lie only 

in a quibble on tlie equivocal use of the word permission, 

Avhich signifies either a tacit connivance^ or legal allow^ 

ftnce. Now Spencer used the word in this latter sense f. 

-But perndsmny in this sense, is very consistent with 

every t hinges being expressly prescribed and coTnmanded 

in tlie laxi\ 

4. His fourth argument proceeds thus, — ^* But farther, 
TGod neither permitted nor commanded^ that the Israelites 
should wo^fship him after the Pagan mode of M'Orship. 
For it had been the same thing to Got), not to be wor- 
shipped at all, as to be worshipped by Rites used in the 
service of Demons. And Moses teaches us that the 
Laws of God were very different from what Spencer 
imagined; as appears from Deut. xii. 30, 31, 32. and 
from Lev. xviii. 2, 3, 4. Here the reason ^ven of fpr- 
bidding the vanities of Egypt, is, thit Jehovah, who 

* Testiura mconim agmen claudit Crrotius — ^Authoris verba sunt 
baec : *' Ukut fines sacrificiorum diver si sunt^ — ita et ritus, qui aut 
** ab Hebrceis ad alias gentes venere, nut, quod credibilius est, a Syris 
** 4" ^gyptiis usurpati, correctisunt ab Hebrans, ^ ab aliis genttbtis 
^' sine ea emendatione vrsurpati. Hie in Grotium paulo animosius 
'* insqrgit auctor nup^rus : nam hoc, ait ille, cum impittate d ah^ 
^* surdttate , conjunctum est* Quid ita ? Num enim^ respondet ille, 
' " Deum sanctissima sua ijistitufaf qua: ipse prolixe sancivit, et conscribi 
in reUgiosatn observationem, pigr inspirationem numinissui, voluit 
credemus ab tdolatria Syrorum Sf Mgyptiorum mutuo sumpsisse ? 
Neque ea pro libitu Ebriti assumpserunt, aut assumpta emendarunt^ 
sed omnia ^ singula divinitus in lege prcescripta sunt^ et juxta e;tu 
^* normam exactisdme observari debuetntnt." At opinio Grotii multo 
solidior est, quatn ut mucrone tam obtuso confodi possit. Non enim 
assent ille, vel sanus quispiam, liebrsos ritum ullum a gentibus, 
pro libitu suo, sumpsisse, vel sumptum pro ingenio suo correxisse. 
Id unum sub locutione iigurata, contendit Grotius, Qeum nempe 
ritus aliquos, usu veteri confirmatos (emendatos tamen, et-ignem 
quasi purgato^um passos) a gentibus accepisse, et Hebroeis usur* 
pandos tradidisse ; ne populus ille, rituum ethnicorum amore prseceps, 
ad cuttum et superstitionem Gentilium rueret, ni more plurimum 
' yeteri. cultum prsestare concederetur. De Leg. Heb. rit* vol* ii. 

P- 74?' 74.9- 
' t S^<5 note [ZZZZ] at the end of this Book. 
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brought them out from amongst that people, will, from 
henceforth, allow no farther communication with Egypt 
Small appearance of any indulgence. And hence indeed 
it is, tliat most of the ritual Laws are directly levelled 



against the Egyptian, Zabian, and Canaaniti5h super- 
stitions, as Maimonidcs confesseth */'— As to what this 
learned man says, that we may as well not worship God 
at all as worship him by Rites which have been eofiployed 
in Paganism, we have already overturned the foundation 
of that fanatical assertion. It is true, the argument 
labours a little in the hands of Sp£nc£h and Maimo* 
NiDES; while they suppose the Devil himself to be the 
principal Architect of Pagan SujKjrstition : for to beReve 
that God would employ any Rites introduced by this 
evil Spirit is indeed of somewhat bard digestion. But 
that writer, who conceives them to be the inventions (rf 
superstitious and designing men only, hatli none of this 
difficulty to encounter. As for the observatiob, that 
most of the ritual Laws were levelled against idolatrm 
superstition^ we are so far from seeing any inconsistency 
between this truth and that other, " that some of those 
ritual Laws did indulge the people in such habituated 
practices, as could not be abused to superstition," that, 
on the contrary, we see a necessary connexion between 
them. For if severc Laws were given to a people agturist 
superstitions, to which they were violently bent, it m ouW 
be very proper to indulge them in some of their favonrite 
habits, so far forth as safely they could be indulged, in 
of der to break the violence of the rest, and to give the 

• Porto nee pcrmisit, i[\ecjus8U Deus, ut eo se modo Israelitae 
cotef-ent^ quo moido Deos sues colebant Gentiles ; veritus scilicet ue 
per veieres istas vanitates Da?moiii cultum deferrent, si miims Deo 
licuisset.. Nam et imanis ille metus erat : quam Deo propemoduBi 
perinde eit, sive quis Dgemoiii cultum deFerat, sivc per vanitates 
aliqtras vcteres Deo cultnm deferie praesumat. Et longe aliter Deum 
nistifuisse Moses docct, Deut. xiii. 30, 31, 32. adde Levit. xviii. 
i, 3, 4. Audin', Spencei e, qua ratione ab i^gyptiacis vanitatibus 
ad BuOrum observantiani pncceptorum Israelitas Deus avocet ? Eo id 
facit nomine, quod ipse Jehova et Deus ipsorum sit, qui ex ^gypto 
COB eripiens nihil posthac cum iEgyptiorum A^anitafeibus commune 
habiMrfi Voluit. Hoc profecto non est, id quod tu dicis, allicere eos 
per *inbl*atile6 veter^m Agypti rituim reliquias. Atque hinc factum 
jBst ttt'pliirima tWus legibus sais ritualibYis inseruerit, iEgyptioram, 
Zabiurum, Canaanaeorum institutis U t8ra^a^^1J^« oppoeita— C.ajus rei 
V4f'm a nohk fixempla fAM aBata iwtA, p. ^83, 284. 

body 
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tuAy of oppos^ Laws a fuller Kberty of working their 
(fedt And if they had Laws likewise given them in 
idtJ^isnce, it would be necessary to accompany such 
^w» with the most severe prohibitions of idolatrous 
ffactice, and of the least deviation from a tittle of the 
nd^tkute. In a word, Laws in direct opposition^ and 
-Aws in coTtformty or compliance, had equally, as we 
ay, the same tendency, and jointly concurred to promote 
he same end ; namely, the preservation of the Israelites 
torn idolatry *. 

5. His fifth argument runs thus, — ^' Indulgence was 
o fer from being the end of the Law, that the Ritual 
vas given as a most heavy yoke, to subdue and conquer 
hb ferodty of that stiff-necked people, Gal. iv. i, 2, 3, 
Col. ii. 21 f /' — By this one would imagine, his adversaries 
had contended for such a kind of indulgence as aroie 
oot of God's fondness for a chosen People; when indeed, 
tbey suppose it to be only such an indulgence as tended 
flie more effectually and expeditiously to subdue and con- 
quer the ferocity of their savage tempers : 

- Quos optiviiLS 

Faller 8^ effugere est triuynphus. 

If, therefore, that were the end of the Lawwbidi 
^^''itsius himself contends for, we may be assured that 
his indulgence was one of the M£ans. But the prin- 
ipal and more general 'means being Laws in direct op- 
position, this justified the character the Apostle gives 
^f the Jewish liitual, in the two places urged against us. 

6. His sixth argument is, — ** That the intent of the 
-*«iw was to separate the Israelites, by a partition-wall, 
•^ it were, from all other people, which, by its diversity, 
^>4ght set them at a distance from idolaters, and create 
•ti aversion to idolatry J." — As to the first eflfect of the 

* See note [AA AAA] at the end of this Book. 

f Id sibi primuni in rituum jussione-propositumhabuit Deos, ut 
^boriosis istis exercitiijsyerociampopuli iDdomitaai,veluti ii^d^/tmo 
'^gOj subigeret, Gal. iv. i, 2, 3. Col. ii. 21. p. 286. 

I Beinde hsec quoque Dei in rituum jussione intentio fiiit, ut eorum 
^bscrvantia, -veluti pariete intergerino^ eos a gentium communione 
onge sfemoveret, £ph. ii. 14, i5.'--<}uum autem legem prsceptoruaa 
d ritibus inimicitias Apostolus vocat, hoc inter cetera innnit, iiiisse 
lam symbolum atque ihstrumentuni divisioais atque odii inter 
sraclem & gentes. p. 287, 288. 
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diversity of the Jewish Law, the keepbg the people 
(lif^Unct; if the learned writer would thereby insinuate 
(wtiich is indeed to his point) that this distinction could 
be kept up only while the Jews and other nations had 
no similar Rites ; it could never, even by the means he 
himself prescribes, be long kept up at all. For if the 
Jews were not indulged in the imiiation .of any Pag^ 
Kites, tlie Pagans might indulge theniselves in the imi- 
tation of the Jewish : as indeed they are supposed to have 
done in the practice of circumcisioi^ : and so this j^r- 
tition-xvallj if only built of this untempered mortar of 
Witsius's providing, would soon tumble of itself. ^ 
the very case here given shews no necessity for all the 
laws to be in opposition, in order to secure a separation; 
the Jews being as effectually separated firom all their 
neighbours when most of them used the rite of circtm- 
cisiofif as when these Jews practised it without a rival. 
And the reason is this, Circumcision was not given 
to Abraham and to his race as a mark of dbtinction and 
separation firom all other people, but, what its constant 
use made it only fit for, a standing memorial of die co- 
venant between God and Abraham. And ye shall of' 
cumcise (says God) the flesh of your Joreskifij and it 
shall be a TOKEN of the covenant between me and 
yon. Gen. xvii. ii. But though it was not given as 'a 
mark of separation, yet it effectually answered that par- 
pose : for it preserved the memory, or was the take»f of 
a covenant, which necessarily kept them separate and 
distinct from the rest of mankmd. As to the other efiect 
of this diversity of the Jewish Law, namely the creating 
an aversion to the Rites of all other nations ; in this, the 
learned writer hath betrayed his ignorance of human 
nature. For we always tmd a more inveterate hatred 
and aversion, between people of difiering Religions where 
several things are alike, than where every thing is dia- 
n^trically opposite : of which a pUun cause mi|^t be 
&>und in tl)e i^ture of man, whose heart is so much cor- 
rupteil bv hi;> passions. So that the retaining some 
innocent Egyptian practices, all accompanied with their 
piXiYisioft^al opposites, would naturally make the Jews 
inore avei^ to Egypt^ than if Ih^ had differed in every 
individual circumstance. 

7. His 
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7. His last argument concludes thus,— *^ The cere- 
iDOtiies of the Jewish Ritual were types and shadows of 
h^venly things : It is therefore highly improbable that 
God should chuse the impious and diabolic Sacra of 
tgypt, and the mummery of Magic practices, for the 
shadows of such holy and spiritual matters */' Tlius he 
^iids, as he began, with hard words and soft arguments. 
^o one ever pretended to say that such kinds of practices 
ware suffered or imitated in tlie Jewish Ritual. .All. the 
indulgence supposed, is of some harmless Rite or innocent 
Ornament, such ^s the lighting up of Lamps, or wearing 
a Linen garment. And let me ask, whether these things, 
though done, as we suppose, in conformity to an Egyptian 
practice, were more unfit to be made a type or shadow 
of heavenly things, than the erection of an altar without 
steps; done, as they will allow, in direct opposition to 
Pagan practice. But it will be shewn under the neit 
head, that the supposition that the Jewish Ritual was 
framed, partly in compliance to the people's prejudices, 
and partly in opposition to idolatrous superstitions, and, 
at the same time, typical of a future Dispensation, tends 
greatly to raise and enlarge our ideas of the divine 
Wisdom. 

But it is strange, that such a writer as Witsius 
^Whatever we may think of the admirers of his argument) 
should not see, that the character given of the ritual 
LAW by God himself did not imply that it had a mixture 
at least of no better stuff than Egyptian and other Pagan 
practices. 

God, by the prophet Ezekiel, upbraiding the Is- 
raelites with their perversity and disobedience, from the 
time of their going out of Egypt to their entrance into 
the land of Canaan, speaks to them in this manner. — 
' Ver. 1. " And it came to pass in the seventh year, 
"' in the fifth month, the tenth day of the month, that 
" certain of the elders of Israel came to inquire of the 
" Lord, and sat before me. 

. . * Denique & hie caerimoniarum scopus fuit, ut rerum spiritualium 
jigurct atque umbrcB essent, & exstaret in iis artificiosa pictura Christi, 
ac grati&e per ipsum impetrands — Non est autexn probabile, Deum 
ex impiis Jtgyptiorum ac diabolicis sacris, ex veteribus vanitatibus, 
ex ma.8^icae artis imitamentis^ picturas fecisse rerum spiritualium 
atque coilestium. p* 289. 

'' 2. Then 
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1. " Then came the word of the Lord unto nie, saying, 
3. ** Son of man, speak unto the elders of Israel, and 

" say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God ; Are yc 

** come to inquire of me? As I live, saith the Lord God, 

" I will not he inquired of by you. 

4..** Wilt thou judge them, son of man, wilt ttiou 

'^ judge them ? cause tnem to Icnow the abominations of 

** their fathers ; 

5. ** And say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God ; 
^ In the day when I chose Israel, and lifted up mine 
" hand unto the seed of the house of Jacob, and made 
*• myself known unto them in the land of Egypt, when 
'' I lifted up mine hand unto them, saying, I am the 
*' Lord your God, 

6. '^ In the day that I lifted up mine hand unto thetn, 
to bring them forth of the land of Egypt, into a land 
that I had espied for them, flowing with milk and 
honey, which is the glory of all lands : 

7. " Then said I unto them. Cast ye away every man 
** the abominations of his eyes, and defile not your- 
** selves with the idols of Egypt : I am the Lord your 
** God. 

8. " But they rebelled against me, and would not 
*^ hearken unto me : they did not every man cast at^^ay 
** the abominations of their eyes, neiAer did thej* for- 
*^ sake the idols of Egypt : then I said, I will pour out 
" my fury upon them, to accomplish my anger against 

them, m the midst of the land of Egypt. 

9. " But I wrought for my name's sake, that it should 
not be polluted before the headien, among whom they 

** were, in whose sight I made myself known unto 
" them, in bringing them forth out of the land of 
" Egypt. 

10. ** Wherefore I caused them to go forth out of 
** the lancj of Egypt, and brought them into the wil- 
" derness. 

11." And I gave them my statutes, and shewed them 
^* my judgments, which if a man do, he shall even live 
^* in tiiem. 

12. ^* Moreover also, I gave tbeto my sabbkths to 
'^ be a sign between me and them, that they miight Imaw 
' ' that I am the Lord that sanctify them. 

13, "But 
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13. '^ But the house of Israel rebelled agaiost me in 
^' the wilderness ; they walked not in my statutes, and 
'^ they despised my judgments, which if a man do^ he 
'' sbcdl even live in diem ; and my sabbaths they greatly 
'^ polluted : then I said, I would pour out my bury upon 
'^ . them m the wilderness to consume then). 

14. .'^ But I wrought for my name's sfike, ^t it 
;^ should not be pdiluted before the heathen^ ia wliose 
'^ si^t I brou^t them out. 

15. ^^ Yet ^so I lifted up my hand unto dpepi in the 
^ wilderness, that I would not bring them into the laod 
'' which I had given them, flowing with nuLk and hooey, 
^' which is the glory of all lands ; 

i6r "Because they despised my judgmfot$, and 
^^ walked not in my statutes, but polluted my sabbaths : 
^^ for their heart went after their idols. 

1 7. " Nevertheless, mine eye spared them from de- 
^' stroying them, neither did I make an end of them in 
" the wilderness. 

1$. " But I said unto their children in the wilderrness, 
." Walk ye not in the statutes of your fethers, neither 
" observe their judgments, nor defile yourselves with 
^ their idols. 

19. " I am the Lord your God ; walk in my statutes, 
'^ and keep my judgments, and do them ; 

20« " And hallow my sabbaths ; and they shall be a 
** sign between me and you, that ye may know that I 
^* am the Lord your God. 

zi. ** Notwithstanding the children rebelled againat 
^^ me : they walked not m my statutes, neither kept my 
** judgments to do them, which if a man do, he shaM 
« even live in them ; they polluted my sabbaths : then 
'^ I said, I would pour out my fury upon them, to ac- 
5^ <:omplish my anger against them in the wilderness. 

22. Nevertheless, I withdrew mine hand, and wrpught 
^^ for my name's sake, that it should not be ppU^^ted 'm 
** Xh^ sight of the heathen, in whose sight I broiigltf 
*• them forth. 

23. '^ I lifted up mine hand unto them also in tfa^ 
** wilderness, that I would scatter them among tb^ 
'' ^eatbeo, apd disperse them through the countri^^.; 

24. *' Because they had not executed my judgments, 

'' but 
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rirst tlicii let U t^ ol^i'^'^'lt i^nt t\[f:_ tfcua^ik^ of {ItP. 
Proph(¥^y, ill the xxtR cliapt^t pf I'zckic'l/Ma.s tte,— 
The Jews, by ccrUii^i oi'tlicir cI(Jvi.^ inul ys*\;i^ qaiiyl 
ID their disticsscs, recourse to the God ut Isnicl Rr ili- 
rcctioii and assistance [ver. l.]. Oil tins mc ajc lu- 
formcd [ver. 3.] tliiit tlic word of Uic Ij'h.! t^'aim !ii , 
Ezeldel, bidding liim tell these £Iders, (hat Coj^'V^iJulii 
not be inquired of by them : for tliat th^ir coiitiniletfre- 
bellions, from tljclr coinijig oijt of E^pt, to tlv4i4%^ 
had made tlicui uiiuoitliy of his pa^-onag^; ^i>d iimtk' 
tion. 'i'licir idolatries arc tlieo rccapilMlatetl, wOi- 
vidcd into three [leriods. Tiie >'(rsjv frpiii /icon's 
message to tlieui while io li^pt, to tlieii- eutianojjnto 
the promised \am\—T/tus milt th: I.urd God, Jji'Ih 
day when I chose Israel, and iy'itel up m'me hand mtQ 
the seed of Jacob, and made ttiyself mmcn uttto tiilm in 
the land of Egypt, &c. and so on, fi'oni tlie Bfth'.tb lie 
twenty-sixth verse inclusively. Tlie second ij^rifjd 
contains all the time from tlieir tait^ipg pqsses^ioii of tk 
land of Canaan, to their present condition « heii diii 
prophecy was delivered — Tlienfore, son if maH,_spiiBk 
unto the hou.se of Israel, and say unto them, Thm sailli 
the Lord God, yet in this your fathers hav<; bUspk^d 
' me, in that they have committed a trcapass^agirimi 'ihe- 

For -WULti I UAD BROUGHT THEM IN'l'O THE ^.A^'D, 

Jbr the which I lifted up mine luuid to give tt}o Yjioii, 
tJien they saw every high /y'//,, &c. .and so <»n, iVom ihe 
twenty-seventh to the thirty-sccpod verse inehisiv^lj- 
The TjiJiiD period concerns the iniquities, apc^ thfercon- 
sequent puuistmient of liic .present generatipp, 'wlHibb 
hid now appli^ to him in their distre8!ies-i-^^ . / /tW, 
saith the Lor4 God, surely with a rmghty. hdii^. ' ifni 
Ttiith a stretched-oui arm, and niift fury poitred ohf, 

* Wi-L I RULE ovtu you, &c,. And this, is Ihe'sdl^ 
! fl/^ivhat we ^nd between tlie tliirty-third and t^lr' forty- 
fourth verse, inclusively. ^" '' 

This short, but exact analysis of the PfopTiteMJ' is 
'^bre than sufficient to overturn Dr. SHqCklpi'd*? sj^ehi, 

* founded on a dist'mction between t^e fathiys" a^a'!^& 
' childreji iii the eiglxteer\th verse, (w;hicii, is H'5ttiJ(j.Tbe 
'' first period) as if tlie fathers related t6 WlMt happened 
? in the wilder^^ and the d^liren, >to wbat-;faa^^ned 

'■ - ^ ^ ^' " ./* -.'ilhder 
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fiodier tbejud^; whereas comipoa sense is suflkieDt to 
#06vkice ttfj ^at the whole is confined to the two geue^^ 
tat}oM» tieCween t^e exodus from Egypt and the entrance 
iuto Canaan. 

Belt tbe confatation of a foolish system, dishonourable 
itid^ tf> Scripture, is tjie lea^t of njy concern. Sucl^ 
HjSnpf yrifl die of themselves. My point, in delivering 
fbc trntbs of God as they lie in his Word^ is to illus"? 
tratb the amazing wisdom of that Qispensation to which 
they belong. Let me observe therefore, as a matter of 
much greater moment, that this • distinction, wliich tin? 
text hath made between die rATiiLtts and the chil- 
BRfix, in the first period, durinji. their abode in the 
wilderness, affords us a very nohte instance of that di* 
tine )Hercj/ which extends to thaumnds. 
\ The Prophet thus represents the fact. - ^Vhen God 
fcroaght hiis chosen people out of Egypt, he gave them 
his statutes J aiid shewed them his judgments^ which if a 
mm dOj he ^htfU live in thein. Mureover alsoy he gave 
Iheni his sabbaths^ to be a sign between him and them *. 
That IS, he gave tlicm die moral law of tlie Diecalogue^ 
in which there was one positive institution f, and no 
more ; but this one, absolutely necessary as the token of 
a cotccjianty to be a perpetual memorial of it, and, by 
lliat means, to preserve them a select people, unmixed 
with the nations. What followed so gmcious and ge- 
nerous a dispensation to the house of Israel? Why^ 
they rel^elJcd against him in the wilderness ; they walked 
not in his statutes^ and they despised his jndgmentSj and 
fits Sabbaths they greatly poHutedX^ On which, h^ 
Jhreatcned to pour out his fury upoti them in the wilder- 
ness^ and consume thcm\\. But, in regard to his own 
gfory, lest tlie Heathen, before whom he brouglit :. -'.rui 
Qut of Egypt) should blaspheme, he thought fit to sparQ 
them^T- Yet so far punished that generation, as never 
to suflfer tliem fco come into the land of Canaan •*• Their 
fihiidreu he spared, that the race might not be consunied 
0S he tiad first threatened ft- ^^^ ho[)ing better thlnp 
of tiiGBi dian of their Fathers, he said to them in the 
tc'iMnrness, Walk ye mt in th^ statutes of your fathers, 

• Eiek. XK. 11,14. t Tbe SaWiatU. : Vtr. 15. | V«r. ifi. 
St Vtr. 14. •• Ver. 16. -ff Vcr. ly. 
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neif/fer,.nbscrvc^ thoir judgment^ nor dcfih p(mr^hHS 
mth thi'ir idoU. Ttalk in my statutes j Oiyi kfi€f.tfj^ 
Judgment*^ y and do thqn\ and hallow my Sobiathf ;; Md 
ihty shall be a sign between me and you*. .,I]erftiWe 
.see, the Children, or immediate profseny^ wei^ agup 
offered, as their sole rule of government, W^t \^ 
been given to, and had been violated by tUeif iFatb^re ; 
namely, the moral law of the Decaloji;uej. and thie. pofy^ 
five institution of tlie Sabbath. Well, and how,. did 
they behave themselves on this occasion ?. Just 03 th^k 
tlithcrs had done liefore them — NQtivUhstanding [tbe 
repetition of this otF(»red grace] the .CAildrefi rcbetifd 
against me, they walked not in my . statutes^ they polr 
luted niy Subbalhs'\. — What followed? The saqi^ 
denunciation wliich had hung over the Fathers^, utter 
destruction in the leilderness'^. However, raercy again 
prevails over judgment ; and tiie same reason ft)r wbicb 
\iQ spared their Fathers, inclines him to spare tbem;. lest 
his name should be polluted in the sight of the hea' 
then ||, However due punishment attended ttieir tran$r 
gressions, as it had done their Fatliers'. . Their Fathers 
left tlieir bones in the wilderness: but. this perverse race 
being pardoned, as a People, and still. possessed of th^ 
privilege of a select and chosen Nation, were neither^tp 
be sct)ttercd amongst .the He^then,^ nor to be confined 
for ever in the wilderness : Almighty Wisdom theretore 
ordained that tlicir punjshipent should be such, as should 
.fcohtin'^ie theui, even against their W'ills, a separated 
race, in possesiiion of the land of Canaan. What thi^ 
punishment was, the tbllowing wortls dpclare;^ — Ber 
'-cause they had not executed: 7nyjudgm€ntSj. but ^ had 
defipiscd my statu tesy and had polluted iny. Sabbaths, an^ 
their eyes zcere after their fathers idols. Wherefoxt 

1 ^AVi: TIliEM ALSO STATUTJ5;S THAT AV.^RE NOT GOOPf 
AND JUDGMENTS WHEUEBX. THEY SHOULD NOT LIVE^. 

That^is, because tlicy had violated my fiust systeo) of 
laws, the Decalogup:, 1 kidded to them [I gavje xhM 
ALSO, words which imply the giving as a 8upplen;i^qtj 
irij^'sECOND system, the ritual law; yery;^pt;(y^^: 
^^aciterized (\vheh set in opposition to UieMoaAif ww) 

• Ver. 18, 19, ao. f Ver..ii. ; Ver..ai: /-v 
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^^itafatts that were not gobdj tmd dyjutlgmnti zvlierb^ 
i^tltey^shimld'not live. ' - ■"'": 

UuY^'jjjit i^ Hcit observed, opehs to us the admirable 
^^^Kii' of Goth, punishments: and why there wasa for- 
^bearante; or a second trial, before the yoke of OiHlinarice's 
Wffe impbsed. For we must nevor forget, that the God 
Jdf IsFiid transacted with hi» people according to the mode 
AFhurifi&n Governors. ■ Let this be kept in mind, and we 
ihall see the admirable progress of the Dis!)ensation^ 
Go^ bi'oiigirt the Fttthevs imt of Kgypt, to piU them in 
^bsises^i of the land of (.'arrnan. lie gave them tlie 
iWOtt^AL LAW to distinguish them for the worshippers of 
ihfe true God: And he gave them the positive Law** 
<)f the Sabbath to distinguish them for God's [>eciiliar 
j>e6ple. These Fathers proving perverse and rebellious, 
thoir punishment was death in the wilderness and/'ex- 
-etasron from that good land which was reserved for their 
^CHildrtn. But then these ChUdren, in that very Wilder- 
Tiefes, the scene of thfeir Fathers' crime and calamity, fell 
into the same transgressions. What was now to be done J 
ft was plain, so inveterate kn evil could be only checked 
<Ji^ subdued by the curb of sbiVie severe Institution. A 
iueveve Institution was prepared ; and the rituAl Law 
was established. For the first offence, the punisljihent 
i^^^ personal : but when a re|)etition shewed it to be in- 
^bfred, and, Kke the Leprosy, sticking t6 the whole race, 
^h^ punishment Mas properly changed to wtf//ow^/. ' 
* 'How clear, how coherent, is eveiy thing, as here ex- 
plained \ How consonant to reason ! How full of divine 
widdom ! \'et, in defiance of Scripture and Common ' 
flense (which have a closer connexion than the Enemies 
W religion suspect, or than the common advocates of it 
dart3' venture to maintain) comes a Doctor, and tells us, 
that these Children in the fVilderncss of tlie time of 
Mosesj were Children of the land of Canaan in the time 
of tlVe Judges; and that the statutes given which were not . 
f^wfd^ w6re Pagan idolatries, wo^ given^ but si{ltered% 
ijM^(b& not stiff ered ; because severely, and almost always 
iftteedJaifely punished. 

iv What iftiiled our Doctor (whose Contiexibjis, by What 
we tiave sfeen, appear to be little better than a chain of 
cJTfors) secrQS , to have beeh^ this. The Ritual law wa^ 



friven ^during the, life of the Fathers, aod aoon aA$r 
tneir transgression mentioned, in tbe 13th vena ci,i^ 
^ro})liecy. So lie could not conceive how the t'nu^ 
ftiould nifian tlint this Law waa given to tbc OtHdj^ 
But he did not consider, that the proper punishment of 
ilie Fathers t^as e\tiiictiun in llie wilderness : the proper 
pttnishniciit of ttis Children, . nho were reserve^ to 
possess the< holy land, u'as tlie iiiBIctioo of tbc jiii%&i 
lAiv. /,, 

Hie Doctor, however, DOtwitlistaoding all his conjf 
pkbcncy in this Iiis adopted svstviu, yet appears eoDsddiif 
of its want of strj?ti^h ; lor he owns tliat aa objectma 
may he made to it iVoin the fellouing words of the .Pro- 
pliecy — But I laid mUo their children in the til* 
jiERX E*s, If'alk ye not iu the statutes of your FatAej?-^ 
waik in my statutes — and /tallow tuy Sabbath \ Aod 
again, of these Children — then J said I Tcoitid poitr oiit 
tiiy Jury ufna them to accomplish wine anger agaimt 
twm IN TIIJS WILIIERSESS -f. And agMO,— /, (^(orf 

up mj hand unto them also m the vild^rness J, 
" Here (says tlie learned Doctor) tlie prophet niajr 
" SECM TO HiXT, that (iod!s anger against the Chil* 
** dfen was whilt they vere in the mldejyiess." p. 169. 
May seem to hint.'^bs Doctor must beiintnode? 
i^>ly fond of precise exprcs^n, when iie e^rteetus diif 
to be no inorc than a hint or doubtful intimation. , 
. liut MxisGS having omitted to tell us, that these- 
it^iitdrcn did indeed play these pranks iu MC' tVilder- 
itesx, lie win not take a later Prophet's wOrd for it,' . Jli 
ptoses (says t]i« Doctor) icnite before t'ickiet pn^e- 
tied; Jiis pivphea/ could mt alter fads. It. will .te 
ihorc tliian ^c Doctor deserves, if the FreethinlieV 
ijeglects to re[dy, that both the Prophet aod theDoctqf 
'here «■«» to hint ; the former, that God's linger'ogaim 
ihp Childi'xn was Xihile they were in the HiVderwc**.; the 
latter, that Moses and £«ekiel coptr&dict, one Ktiother/ 
^ut tQ let this pass. — Prophecy, he say's, coutd'mf'itU^ 
jfec^i by which he means that Prophecy, any more than 
.tlTealithof of Prophecy, could" not 'make tliat ! to be uk- 
.^trtie iivhicB^ was all-eady done. ' ^*ho evca- Uiouglif it 
eoiild? But might not". 'l^ekij^'a Prophecy eipli^ji 
*"■*■ * Vef. j8, 19', WK_ ^t' ^^. 11. ^ J \'«r. S3.. 



i'wji, lind relate them too, xtliich ^'fos^iDerPtopiK^yij^ 
^^it^}\loi\eV€T^ Essekiel is 'iijot the only owe Whoifi^ 
fdrd^s:^ of this fact A>ro^ tipbraid^ these sbjourheiH 
Pf t/ie .^itdbnuifs with a s^tUI more genera) JetifKista^i 
^^' Have ye offered nuto me sacritioes and offering^ i A 
^\*^^ \^iLDZtLSK&s forty y^rs^ house of IsmelT 
^^ &vit ye hftv* born tlie taternade of your Mdoch Md 
** fJhiutt, your fmagen, the Star of yoav GoA, wMch yi| 
•|^ made to yourselves *." Now if the israelitos iijmrti 
knitted' idolatry dllthe time they sojouit)ed in the \^ii<icr« 
iiefts, the qnme necessarily included the CuiiDREisr tiiltl 

' , The Doctor '5 sec^md expedient to evade tbe detelTi 
hi&iate evidence of the text is as ridiculous as the first fi 
extravagant The text says, — Iwillpoui^ out my fiOt^ 
fipon them to accomplish fmne anger againH them 1«^ 
?:liK v^jiDERXESS.—** Hicse wortls, in the ttvAfez-Wif**; 
^•' (say« the acute Expositor) do not hint the. place \vher6. 
^ the 4jkgcr W4s to be accontpllshedj but rather refer to 
^ d/fgcr, and suggest the diiger to be> as if we t^i^t 
^* aUriost say in English, the wiLDERNEfis-Aif<5ER,7 
p. 1 7 1 .•^ff the Doctor's llhetoiic is to be enriclied witli 
tills ne^ phrase, I think his Logic shouI<l not be denied 
the beiietit of a like acquisition, of whidi it ivijl h^ve 
fi''cquc?nt use, and ihaX is, W''iti*)EKXE6S«U£AS0xix6; 
And so much for this learnt solution. 

But tiie absurdity of supposing with these men, thajt 
tiie tvprdS) I gate thtin also statutes that xcere mi ^ood^ 
itfid judgments whereby they should mt UvCy niiglit sig* 
riifjv their taking (without ^img-j Badt and Ashterotk 
for their Gods^ (p. 1 63.) is best exposed by tlie Prophet 
Ijinnself,. aB iiis woixls lie in the text Consklei* tlien the 
4fcase of tliese Rebels. God*s first intention (as< in th6« 
otlier case of their Fathers* rebellion) is represented- 10 
be.lSie reiiouncihg tliem for his people, and scattering 
-thj&m [Amongst the nations^ . Then I md I would ppuf 
put my Jury upon them to accomplish my aitger dgaihk 
H^kem in'the ivOdeimess ^. Dut his niefcy prevails— 
Ji^evertheless I withdrew 9fiim haridj and wrought fof^ 
my ndine^s safe, tiuit it -should not be polluted in the sight 
li^ihe Heathen, in wJwsc sight I b'rougfu them forth \, 

f C^ap* V. ^f r. »5, 2(!* t Ver.ii. , '\^«»\*i. 
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In these two verses, we see, that the papisbmentlin* 
tended, and the mercy tfhewn, are deiiyered in gefieraf ; 
widioutthe circuinstances of the punishment, or thOi i^n^ 
diiions of the mercy. Ihe tliree following verses, .iq the 
inod^ of the eastern composition, wliich dislighta iq^re* 
petUioO) infonuH us more particularly of theae cirq/^ 
4i0iic€St which were disp£ksion, &c. and of these, ccmt 
ditionsj wKch were the imposition of a Ritual JUxuhh 
I liftvd up tw) hand unto . them also in the mldermsti 
that I would SCATTER THEM amongst the .heathen, (mi 
DiSPERSE THFM throifgh the countries; because ihiy 
had vut evecutcd my jiidgmentSy but had. despised m§ 
statUte^^ and had poUuftd yny Sabbaths, and their : ttjes 
'were after their Fathers iaols*. Here, the intended 
punishment is explained specificaily, that is, witt) it| 
circumstances. — '1 lie mercy follows ; and the termst oa 
which it was hcstowed, are likewise explained — JVhcyc- 
fqre I gave them also Statutes thatztere yorcooDrand 
Judgments whereby they should, ^o*i nvEf. Andnoir 
the. heirgarly shijts oi the new iutei pretatioii appear in 
all their nakedness. Vv^hatever is meant hy i^tatUies not 
good, the end of giving tlicm, we ^e, was to presei'vo 
tliem a peculiar people to the Lord ; for the punishment 
of tJispersion was remitted to them. But if hystatuUs 
Pif ^'^o^i/ be. n)eant the permitting them to faU . into Idor 
iitrics, God is absurdly represented as decreeing aCi end 
(the keeping his peo|)le separate) ; and at tlie Sf^e. Hvof^ 
providing . as/ze'^y;?* to defeat it: For every la()s^ into )<iof 
latry was a step tt> their dispersion and utter xons^ffi]>tiop^ 
by absorbing tJiem iu^o the Nations, . We mustrueedi 
conclude therefore, that, hy statutes not good i$ 
meant the ritiual .lam% tli^ only means of attaining 
,tliat end of mercy, The preserving them a separatir\ 
people. , : -r 

Who now can chuse but smile to hear our Icarned-Ex^ 
positor quoting tliese words of the: book of Judges,*^ 
'The CiifLDHEV of Israel ,did evil, in the sight <^ tht 
lA)r(l, an^ followed othtp Qods^ of the Gads (^' the pi^iBpk 
thut were round about thm^ and provoked the J^o^d (9 
angen and senxd Baal andMhttt)Qth%'^ and^,tb0i 
jgravely. addiUK,rr-** So that b^tJ tlie scene op^ w)^i<^ 

* Ver, 23^24. "V V«^Xva^. \Ci^V-\\,N^t. ii, 12, .13. 
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*^''E2H(fel* alludes to; and a'ccbrdinglv, whtat-Eackill 
*^^'rttcfiitions astlie punishinait of thofec wkkdduessefe begah 
^♦t'ltowto'conje upon them." p: 163,- ' . \ . '- '^ 

*='*H'6'wevef, it must be owhed,* that if words alone coiitcl 
'^hisikd tKe solidity of the interpretatibn 1 have here given, 
IfeSS^ which immediately follow the contested pabsage^ df 
^tituiei not goody would be enough to alarm m-^Afkl 
I polluted them (says the text) in their (mm gifh^ in th^t 
fhey cmsed to pass through the fire all that openeth the 
womh'y that I Jhight make them desolate^ to the end tlidf 
ihetf vfigbt know that / am the Lord *. . The comaioh 
iirterpretation of which is thi^ : " I permitted them to taU 
**:* into that wicked inhumanity, whereby they were pot- 
^ Idted' arid contaminated, in making their Children t6 
" pabs through the fire to Moloch, in order to root theni 
^ out and litterly to destroy them." 

Dr. Spencer (who follows the general sense of the prOr 
'pljesy which I have here explained and supported) ap- 
"Ijeared but too sensible how much this text stooil; in his 
way; He endeavours therefore, to shew, that *' it relat^l; 
'^* to God*s rejecting the first-born of the Israelites frooj 
^ the priesthood, and appointing the tribe of Levi to 
*^' the Aacred office in their stead :** and that, therefore) 
the verse should be rendered thus, / pronounced th^h 
polluted in their gifts [i. e. unfit to offer me any oblation! 
hi thatlpas^dby all that opcneth the wonib [i. e. th* 
Urst-bom] in order to humble them^ that they might kndtj( 
that I ant the Lord. And this rendering may be the 
rigirt, for ^ny thing Dr. Shuckford has to oppose to tl^ 
Vontralry (pp, 168, 169) ; the main of which is, what 
has be»Mi already confuted, (or rather, what the very 
terms, in which the assertion is advanced, do themselves 

/^ebnfote) namely, that the" Children in themldentcss \Vere 
hot the immediate issue of those who died in the zeilder^ 
neisi but a remote posterity. As for his Hebrew eriti- 
cTsm, ' that the word maaSy and not nabary would 
prtiljably have been used by the Prophet, if rejecting 

^mn^ the priesthood h^id, been the sense intended by him, 
^. i^p) this Is the slenderest of all reasoning, even 
thdagh ithad been applied to a Rhetorician by profeBsion^ 
Wd io a" language very copious, and perfectly well undef- 



1^ TU£ DIVINE LEG ATIpN: r^ [B<^ liVt?. 

>(giMi ; How :rv)uiid is it tbcrcforep wl^ea appli^-to jfT 
!Vu|)uet iiiutir die iaipuLseof inspiratioi^ bim;1 ^pe^kihg: 
Ml rhc Mu>c HTJUC}' of all Ungua^ics; the sa>aU kiv>wIedgQi 
orwiitcn > :u je ^c Irotii one single volume ol iiol9)i|p 
'vslk, ukI x>uve\cd iu a mode of writing^ubject toip&ir 
\ >%:tu^ii I. • \vd\ odCiuiis aod ambiguities ! Froui the mvdbiefe 
. I •wiicl), C«oiI ui Ills good providence preserved m kj. 
tiic S>uuui^iuc TrjLiiisIation, made while the Hebrew iras 
i *\\'ii\\:i ■uin:;uu^\ and afterwards autbenUc^t^ . by 
tnc rco'^iiuoix 01 the inspired writers of tlie New Xcs- 

Ho ^ ever, rl:^ truth is, that this explanatioo^of (bai 
\ui'. cvi ^^viK^.r must appear forced, even thougli «». 
'.uv! \) \:ui' wO oppose to it: But when there id« better.. 
.ii 'iiu:«?. hIucq not only takes offalltlie couiitenuoo^ - 
H iiic-t uii^ :ou verse affords to Dr. Shuckford 6 iuterpi^: 
tuiioii v;j[\*^u'4:i.ws not good^ but so exactly quadrates -w-ith 
UK <i\s< \\^\x gjivent tlmt it completes and perfficts tiie 
...u'^iivc^ Hc ;^;lall be no longer frighted with \U fQxm^] 

Kw!>ic "ov»'^ ■..•■i:: 

't\> liiKkixaiid then what it aims at, we musf ceoBite:; 
tlw AHUt\C a^ it has been explained above^. Tha'bijkl) 
;uivl :id \cft>es (\t liath been sliewn) contain Qpds fmwA 
IvcK^^ of jikJ^^itait and of mercji in genenil. , The i^4 
:4;h>a4Kl ^^jch> explain in what the intended jW^iNetiiha 
\\\)k\\\\ liuvc consisted, and how ^e. prevaiijiiig fmntj^i 
\\s\> iiu4litk\l« The IsraeUtes were to .be pardpnu^s k^u 
lo U \cpt under, by the yoke of a ritual Law, describee^ } 
K\\\\ in ^vucml by tlie i\\\Q oi statutes not, good^\y^Scto I 
•Av-th NOisc o^Hfus the matter still further, and .explains =^ 
uw laLui'c aud genius of that yoke, together >k:ifch it».^ 
.aiviN '>^th salutary and baleful, Tbew/i///f23f, as-itii 
u.:^ ;i 'vrricr to idolatry, the most enormous spe:cies< of J 
\\\\k\\ \\.\» that oi causing ihtir children topm^tk^'omghs 
.i:i-'*lrc to MijliKh: the baleful^ as it hrpuglit.ou' tteir*; 
.i .'/.<*. (Vi when they l)ecame deprived of. tlie. T^mpl(&»>'; 
*».'i\!)ii», I5ut to bo more particular— /pci//i//«frfJia».j 

-i * i'V' gif^^- % gif^^ I undei-staad ti)at iM^wag^tf' 

^ .^:\x .i.lI) v\pi^sed, in the ancient world, :Iq' Kites!'! 

' is-iKV^ which a People owed to their God*: ' Ad^v.) 

w .\ N\/a. livat^ gyts polluted? By a. m»||tiG»riousii' 

'i.iLa.', v.;i;^;i^ W\\\^ opposed to tiie /i49-l?lri?«^j«f .th^^ 

^ ^ Nations, 



.altfl^(1l^^«^ ^as incumbered i^itti a tbou^4ihi)'^(;^»^^ 

cjinlaTieti'^ifid ffuritic^t^ df tbc Sacrificers ; ^nd iUe- 
divecition-^aiaii etigtaey of each specific OiiltefriDg. Thtf 
^3udsm^^j)f Qitw by such a Ritual, exactly^ 

aliAv^rs to the character given of tliat Ilitual, {^tetuieM 
fid$f'godd;^v.J in the text in question. Then follows 
tl^reas^vi df God 6 thus pollutivg ihcm in theit ou^n giftt . 
— ^UAc)f[ory bemuse that] tkey caused to pass thmtgkl 
the Jire >aU that openeth th^ w&mb — i. e. the polluting 
IU(illal'wl» iiii|)osec{ as a punishment f oh, as well aa . 
jaoiiinfljxft to -tlieir idolatries; characteriled under tbifc 
DJMt^^iktfinoua and horrid of tbeni all, tl)e causing of 
tteW'^diiid^eii to^ss through the Jire to Mohch. Theft 
fdte^'lhebuiiiiliating circumstance of this ritual yo&cv , 
^tHat'l'fli'fght nmke them desolate^ i.a that they should^ ^ 
e«a fitort the ttature of that Ritual, be deprived, nheft 
tlHbgr j ^most wanted it; of their nearest intercour^^e' with ' 
their God and King. A real state of desolation ! 'X6 
utulei^dtimd' which, we arc to consider, tliat at the time ^ 
tI&f^Pv6J^esy waa delivered, the Jews, by tlieir accu^ , 
tnddMfe^ iniquities, ' were accelerating, what doubtless th^ ' 
P^ij^et^'kad th^ in bis eye, their punishment of the * 
•^•ciitji;' J^ears Captivity. Now, by the peculiar Cdi^'., 
stitsftiiMi oi^tiiie ritual-Law, their Religion became, as it' 
wlv^ iocial;'it being uniavvfi(l to offer sacrifice but ifi \ 
tlfetinifite of* Jerusalem only. So that when they wtpe \ 
iedridapti^ into a foreign land, the most solemn and e^- ^ 
sontial intercourse between God and them (the v}0rmtig']^ 
arid evemng sacrifice) was entirely cut off: and thus, by 
mtoiis> of ihe ritual Law, they were emphatically said 
iOLdbtntadf desoktte. The vei*se concludes in telling ua^ 
fo^^iirbat end this punishmenj was inflicted-r-^Aff? they 
m^hii htmo that J itm the Lord. Hbw would this ap*' 
peai^ ^fii the premisses? Very evidently. For if, wlulc 
tljay "*w©ro in Captivity, they were under an interdict; 
ami 'their lleligi€m in a state of Su^)ension, and yet tliat 
tliry^ii'iere -to continue God's select people (for tiie scope 
oftthfe wlible Prophecy is to shew, tiiat, notwithstanding ' 
al^-(4;heii< l^povooations, God still zvorked for his f mines /^ 
Mfti^if thet^ « erdejp^ to 1^ xestapftd^td then* Siel^iib^ 
;<i;i .>i^i^ 4 *^ they 
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they were to be reinstated ki their own Land.: whi<jk 
work, Prophecy atw^ye- destribes as the tftitoosrt maiHfet 
fation of Ciod*s pouer. Their redemption fiP6m the 
Assyrian captivity particularly, being frequentl j "totti^ 
pared, by the Prophets, to that of the Egyptian: '■ FrWfl 
hence theretbie all men might hiaw and collect that tM 
God of Israel n-as the Lord. : ' 

This famous text then, ^ve see, may be thus aptJy )ut» 
laphresed — Afid 1 polluted them in their (nrn gijts^ *ak 
ilyit they cauifed to pim through the fire aU that opeheih 
the rtonib, that I wight make thtm desolatey to the end 
that they might know that I urn the Lord; i.e; "1 
loaded the religious Worsliip due to me, as their God 
and Kin2, with a number of operose Ceremonies, t6 
punish their past, and to oppose to their future, idola* 
tries; the mM abominable of which wa.^ tiich* m^Mlng 
their children to pass through tlie fire to Moloch!:^ \A*id 
forlh<T, that I mi<;ht have the Ceremonial L»\t altray^ 
at hand as an instrument for still 'inore severe* pnnfeli^ 
nirnts, when the full measure of their ioiqiiitie^ %houM 
brini^ them into Captivity in a stiimge land; I so coni 
trivcd, by the veiy coni»titution of their Kdigiorf,- Ihttt 
it should then remain under an interdict, ami all stated 
intercourse be cut off between me and them;'FVotil 
which cvi), would necessarily ^rise tliis advantage,' 'M 
occasion to manifest my povrer to tlie Gentile, ^tt 
llbringing my People again, after a due tiniq of pcoalife^ 
mta their own land." .«,- /«■ » 

' iHerewesee, the text, thus expounded, connects ind 
completes the whole nan-ative, concerning ti\& imp6d» 
tjon of the ritual I^w, and its nature and consequence^ 
from the 2 1st to the 26lti verse inclusively: and opeib 
the histwy of it by due degrees, which the most just and 
elegant compositions require. We are first informed of 
the threatened judgment, and of the prevailing metcyia 
general : — we arc then told the specific nature of thtt 
judgment, and tlie circumstance attending- the accorded 
fnorcy ; — and lastly, the Prophet explains the nature afld 
genius of tliat attendant circumstance; together with its 
adverse as well as benignant effects. ' • ^* V 

. I buvf: now deprived the Connjscteb: of ail his^gu* 
HiienUi, but one, for this strange interpretation of statutes 

not 
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Mi^god4i nbd-tbat one ia» ^SThat themvonshipjpers'ibf 
^l^iiWi jd^hierGihj in tbe book of Jii4e«a»'^nd'^lde 
^W^&k^^^tatntts not good in tbe pr(^)het{t4K^ki^l;r'hav^ 
iflg^tbe iwmiiiQfi name of GhixbheK) -must Deed:^ te tht 
S^Qi^ individuals f' But this I make -a conscknfce^'of 
String from :binii .•...»- : V) 

/ Yet JBuch confidence has the learned person ' in iui 
gpedlgriexpositioD^ that be concluded his reasoning against 
j^ ojbvioua sense; of the Prophecy, in thb extraordtiian^ 
AWftBjer-T^** iDj.. Spencer ini^ this text - alone -^ilft 

'^,v|iuffii:ient.tcr support bis hypothesis: but I cannot but 
?*'tliink, if wliat has been otfered be fedriy considered^ 
^lAKiO uoNKST WRITER can evcr cite it again ^for Ibat 
JS porjK)ae.'' p. 167. - • . » 

^n: What is Dr. Spencer's hypothesis ? Just -thiS; and no 
ojtber, thut Moses gave the ritual Law to the Jms ke^ 
it^i^the hardness of their hearts^-; tlie very Uypoi^ 
jb^ of Jesus Christ liiniself. :i » 

MiJB.ut:the- Connecter thinks, that, if what he htm 
tiffined be fairljf considered^ no honest writer can 
i^fiar cite it Mgainjor that purpose. This: smells stroi^ 
itfillie. Bigot;' One can hardly think one's self in th^ 
j^o^et of aileamed and sober Divine; but rather in some 
S^d'i Conventicle of Methodists or Ilutchinsohians :; 
.Wbose criticisms are all Revelations : which, tlioughybii 
qiMinot embrace but at tiie expence of common sktvsE, 
^f»j^\ are not allowed to question without renouncing 

QOMMON honesty. • • .. v 

' ;I hsive fairly considered {as the Connecter expects* his 
J^der should do) w/jtf^ he has offered vgamstdJr.Spen^ 
Q^'jtbifpothesisi andif tliere be any truth in the cori* 
fbsions of. human reason, I think a writer may go oil 
jigf y. advantageously, aa well as with a good conscience^ 
to deiteiid that Hypothesis. How sucli a writer shall be 
qMaU6ed by Bigots, is aoother point :Many an honest 
If AX, I am persuaded; • will still adhene to Dr. Shuckr 
y^nds hypothesis; and with thej^ame good faith,' with 
JHhicbiihe himself supported it: fyr though his charity 
J9jU«ilot allow that title to those who dissent from him, 
yet <jkid forbid, that I should not gi^e it to Him. 
-u;3^(i^iies 4K)w time to proceed to the third period 6{ 
t•>^^iV \ ♦• .■•-.:■ n Matt. j^ix. 8. 



«ii$ Profrfiecy. F6r the principal design of tflis IVroi| 
ii to ^indkriite and ilhistrate sacrtd Scii^in^ ^thoddli) iq 
My (progresB 1 he stilt obliged, frtHti time to fitciiei' w^ 
• littlC) while l^rearow the lAost mkttM' db^r^iol 
>frhkh He in my way. . • ^ . * ., 

This Prophecy hitherto contain^ a dcdattiiicttypihi^ 
irarious punishments hfiflicted on this rebelliooft liiri^If^. 
fram tlie time of Moses's mission to th6 pitiM^fK^'(^ 
JKzckiel. We httve shewn that tbefa^ pimis4Afri«M'% tMr 
firat period^ wus Hoith m the wiUefniss : ' tIMif jpi^iM^ 
tncnl in the second period, was the JasUnih^ 'dH'inelf 
$Kcki the yoke of the ritual Latt. ' ' '■'''''': 

Their punishn^ent in the thh^ f^trita fi h(^^^^^ 
considered: and we shall see that- it cdAki£t^'4ft'iiln- 
ilerii^ tiic yoke of the ritual Law^ still ^cfre^ftii^^^^ 
withdi*»\i ing from theiii that txrnAiiki^xkAni 'vuii9^ 
PExcE, which once rewarded ttie' studiiMa* 
of it, Mith many temporal blessing: The 
was tkeadful : and snch, mdeed, 'the Prdphet^e 
k to have l>een. But we may be asstired^r 'iltt^r tMj^ 
^leserved it, as havmg risen in pityportkMi wifiy-itVi 
thisUkewise» he telis us, was die casis. ' iT^liilt' iddm^ 
vcre at firsts and so, for somie time, they 'i!!ontih^l^^t^ 
lie, tiie mining Pagan worship with the t^orslijp \cil-pik 
iiod of Isi-ael. But though they had sooftbn snr<^lrte4 
for this M\y, they w^o yet so besotted iHth"i%e't$^i 
of the nations, the stecks ^md '^onti 4f thihjgft^tie^ 
tliat their last progress in impiety wiafe the ptofeA^ 
<Easl9i^ off the God of Israel entirely, atletistaVwid^ 
TutKLAK God, and of inixmg tliemselves attl^ri^'Xbe 
>{ation& They had experienced, that ttie 6^ '«f ^• 
<va/ was a jealous God, who ^vould'^ot sHhre w 
^ory with another; and tliey hop«d to«void'his*' 
by renouncing their Covenant with him, a&d le^h|^)il 
ttt liberty to chnse anotlier people^ 1^ such' a '11^ 
^ impiety and madness was this devoted Natioif^i 

nhen Erokiel propliesied at the eve of tJiwr faj)prtiL ^ 

%^ttpti\ity. All this will betnade plain, tnirifttitlb^ 

We tmvB seen theh- behavioUr in tbe't\v4iiirt^^i^ 
riodfe; in Eovpt, and in the VVitiiERSjcs*. -Thetmrd 
begins with a descripiiotiof their ^ilaaihcrs^tth^^ittj^ 
taken possession of the knd trf CxyAtx f?. ^ ' '^' *^^ * *'^ 
*^ ' '^^- Ven 27. 
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^ rael, , luid l)4>y ui>k> tbem^ Thus saith. thgrL^d, GnA-i 
^.^ Vet in/,ttii9.y<Wr &tliefsbave blupbemed nKr mitbat 
*f, Uifiyttaive o^nialtted. a trespass ageaastinti.' < ■ » 

28. " For when I had brought tbem intothe taodf 
^■fv, the-; which I lifted up my hand to give it to ttiein. 
^,l^tea.^e)E saw every- liigii Kill, -and all the thick ti-ees; 
r^ iuul they offered there their sacrifices, and there tiiej 
, ipr^saoted the provocatioa of ^ir ot^ug." 

^Ijl^awa^ilheir continual practice, even to the delivery 
M,t[i^sjProphecy ; at which time, their eiionaities wera 
eoine to the heig^it, \vc just mentioned; to.conlrive m 
tittifiiQUtfl to r^DUUDce Uie God of Ismel, altc^ether. 
Ih|(, beii^ AWTounded with calainities, and a; |}o»«riut 
•QeaLy at their door^ tbe;^ were willing to procure a pra^ 
•ent'j'n^ief froia hiio, . vbuin they .hnd so much ofiended j 
mwgti at this veny. instant, th^- wete projecting to oftcsd 
MW^^KMSu Tit&singular impudence of this conduct waaj 
igoueintlyf theiminediHte occisiaa of. tbifi tamouft. PniM 
ttte^.j .aS'Ve shalLoow see. : 

. J^er-jqu- ". Mtherefore say unto tlie house' of Iwae^ 
* l|!bB^;^H)tJi the 1/ird: God,; Are ye polluted after tbo 
^ra^U^ of yjuiur ^titers? and commit ye. wborcdooe 
^j:[y^r tlit'irnhpminationi ? . - ,■ i 

u,jj,i. ." for when ye offieryour glfte, niien ye noalM 
*r y(Hir si^s.tO: p'jsa tiaough. tlie lire ; ye pollute yvmM 
^ «l«eawith aH-your idols EVEs-To this datv : ani4 
T lappill i.:he cnqiured of by you. O house of.l3nwil& 
•^A&l)ii/^ >saitli.tfaC'X<ord Gud^ I will tiut be enquired 

'X^at this recourse to the God of tlieir Fathoravnidt 
MUV^tjiCHijentaiy iiu^julbc, arising I'runj -their pressing 

fa^flitKd^ is evident, from nhtit immediately, tuUoKS:;; 
m^nt;aa oi. that', specific crime which bivugbt. uponi' 
n;ui^ [yit^tiliijient tuioex£d to die third ptriod^-r-ti', ■■., 
J ^er-ia. '' And that w'.hich com£ti4 into ygira 
^ wiifB) enAJ^t^-nvT he at all, that tii «ay, wi 

f^''^^''f!L £I^>S TtlQ H£ATUe!r, AS THE.TAHlLIfiSiOlt 
^„Ti;(B^c6tINTaJ*3, TO SERVE WOOD AHV srONJE. ' 

h ^ft' i*-f^^ '^^^ ^""^^ ^^ ^rd God, Surely with* 
TJffwi^ (k'^'t^ nod tt}ith a stncbchcd-out arm, Juxw- 

-» ,V' 3A- '^^!f» 
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. 34.^ ^^ AhD I WILL BB1N0 YOU ^UT PRdX THE I^d^ 
f^ PL£y AND WILL CATHXR TOU OUT Of TU9 6O0K'< 
*' TRIJ.S WHEREIN T£ ARE SCATTERED^ With H mij^tf 

t^ band, and with a stretchcd-oul arm, AfiX} i^iiri 

* FURY POURED OUT. 

. 35. ** And I will bring you into the wildervess 0^ 
!' TtiK PEOPLE, and thei'e will I plead witli yoa fkce 
** to face. ' ■ ' ' 

. 36. " Like as I [ilcadcd with your fathers in the ttil- 
♦* dtrnciss of tlic land of Egyfjt, so will I plead wi*h yim 
^ face to face." . ' -^ 

. By all this it appears, tliat the Jews of this time trend 
little anxious to avoid tlicir approaching^ Captrvity,' ^ 
iiounced and threatened by all their Prophets.- Mfhat 
they wanted was a light and easy semtude, which might 
enable them to n)ingie with, ami at last to. be lo^ 
amongst the Nations ; like the Ten Tribes: which bald 
{!one lieforc them: Against the vileness of these hoptt 
is this part of the Prophecy directed. • Ood assured 
them, he will bring them out of tht.Assyiian Capti^ty; 
as he had dune out of the Egjfptiani but not m hfefcy, 
as that deliverance was procured, but in judgment)' riftfl 
\iith fury poured otit. And as he had brougUt tbdij' 
Fathere into the wilderness of the land of Egypft!,'^itt 
would he bring them into the wilderness. bv:^^i 
PEOPLE, tliat is, the land of Canaan, which theyi^vikilS 
find, on their return to it, was become desart and tMiii^ 
habited: and tlicrefore elegantly called, the mlScri^ ^ 
of the people. IJut what now was to be their reception^ 
on their second possession of the promised Land? ti\terY 
different welcome fron) the first.* God indeed tea^ 
them here again with a mighty hand a7id a stretched^ut 
arm; and it was to take possession; but not, as aiikst; 
of a land Jiowing with, milk and hoftey, but of a pttson) 
a house of correction where they were to pass under tlie 
rod, and to remain in bonds. • . • .^ v^'V 

^ Ver. 37. '*' And I will cause you (says God).# 

**,P.ASS UNDER THE ROD, AND I WILL B^iSO-fHH 
". INTO THE BOND OF THE COVENANT.*' ' * • ^-» ' ' 

• Words which strongly and elegantly express 'subje 

to a ritual Law, after the extraordinahy Pr 

wliich so much alleviated the yoke of it, wasJ wittKfiiW: 

^ . . And 
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AfA. ^"i &)d. it .withdrawn soon after their >retunt irom 
tifi)iQa,pAyityw — But, the Prophecy^ carrying on thd 
f pfnpari$on to the Egyptian deliverance, adds — • , 
1^ > y>^r.:33« '^ And I will purge: out from amongst yoii 
*' the Rebels, and thctn that transgress against me: I 
.", IV Ul^bri^gtliem forth out of the country n here they 
'V iBoJQurn, and tlyey shall not enter into ilia land of 
*•* Israel." 

..; [\!hese JtebelSy like their Fathers i?i the mlderm$s^ 
A'ore indeed to be brought out of Captivity, but were 
never to enjoy the promised Land ; and the rest, like the 
^iLDE£^ in the wUda^ieAs^ were tq have the yoke of 
Bip ritual .Law still niad^ more galling. And thus the 
f5(;>AiPARisoN is completed. 

^j; JJThesewere the tiv?ee different punishments inflicted in 
^)^ three diffei^ent periods. The tirst p£ksonal; the 
g^econd and the third, natioxal; only the third made 
^vp^vi^r, than the second, iu pix)portion to their accumu^ 
fated offences* 

.VI I^ut ^, i>i the height of God's vengeance on the sins of 
t^i^ AiS'r^tched people,, tlie distant prospect always ternii^ 
p^ted ina mercy ; So, with a mercy, and a promise of 
4ji5J;}X5r .times,,th whole of tliis prophetic Scene is closed ; 
f^orclerlha^ the Nation to which it is addressed, should, 
j^(^wever criminal they were, not be left in an utter state 
pf.4esper^tiQU„ but be atibrded some shadow of repose, 
ip, tihe prospect ' of future peace and tranquillity. For 
j4QW> I turning again to these temporary Inqmrers b&gc 
(^odft the Prophecy addresses them, in this manner: 
y Ver. 39. ** As for you, O house of Israel, thus saith 
f^\ ^le Lord God; Go ye, serve ye every one his idoU, 
?* ^nd hereafter also, if ye will not hearken unto me; 
% Buf pollute you my holy name no more with your 
\VgiliLs, and with your idols." 

!,. Asrauch as to sav, Go on no longer in this divided 
worship; halt no more between two opinions; if Baal 
1^ jopr God, serve him; if the God of Israel, then 
f^ve hini only. ■ The reason follows : ' 

Ver. 40 — 43. " For iii vtine holy mountam— there 
^^^^^fhaiiaU the house of Israel — serve me. There- will 
"yt'^cept th^m^^ and there will I requii^e y out offer ^^ 
^\^i^s^with all your holy things — oitd ilier^ shall y^ 
^,1;,. ' • • ■ : . r^ '^ remember 
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^ retnemher your Tray-% afnf all yfmr domg9 tpfittmye 
^' hirct been defilsd. and ye shaix lothk Yoxiftr 

^ SELVES I.V YOUR OWV SIGHT." — i.e. " FOT thA^ 

a new order of thiii:;s s^mlt commence. My iieople^ acflkr 
Aeif return frofu llie Captivity, sliali be as averse 'to 
idolatry, as till then Iht-y were prone and disposed^ to it ; 
atid the mcnnory of their former follies shaH nmke tlfm 
lot/ie Mtv/MeAvjT ill their own sijjht." And this, indeed, 
wan the fact, as we leani by their whole history, fipom 
liieir restoration to tlieir o^vn Land, quite doirn to tiie 
pfestiit lioiir. 

The idea of mfrcv is naturally attached to that of 
re)>cnhince mid refoimation ; and with mercy the Pi^ 
•pheoy concludes. 

Ver. 44. •* Jml ye shall hum that I am the Luri^ 
" xclt^n I htne xcr^ught uUh you for my name's sakty 
'* mt acivriSng to your xcicked ways, nor according to 
** y^nr corrufH doings, O ye house of Israel, sdith iht 
•* f.crd iivdy 

The Header hath now a futl explanation of the whole 
Plx^pluTv: whereby he may understand how jiUdy*^ 
hutti uetjuiriHl its eminent celebrity. Its geneml'Mtgitet 
beio«; no le^s than the Fate and Fortunes of the Jiowisii 
KeiHihtk' ; o< which the several parts ^re so impbrtan^ 
sii i\ulielously dnisen, so elegantly disposfed, and » 
uoblv enounml that we see tfa^ divinity 6f the origiQil 
hi exerv *trp we take. 

Hut to return to the peculiar purpose of this Comntinit. 
\\ hu^i is given to shew> that QoA himself has delhwMl 
tlie ritual \a\\\ of the Jews, under the icharaeterof 
Statutes that nrre not good, and Judgments tt^kitbi/ 
tktf/ shiH<h!not Ihe^* 

Vhe usi' 1 w(»uld make of it against WiTsruA^ Urith 
wlioui I havv U on concerned, is to £fhew, that tf Mch 
U^ tlie genius of the ritual Law, it is no wonderit shdald 
hu\e« iu itt eonipasition, ap alloy of no better miltetill^, 
than Ku;\ ptian and other Pa^an Ceremonies^ tihJbiBcd 
imletHlaml retined from dietr immpralitiea 1^ siy^ 
tttitions : And conversely, that a compositioii of MtdT'aa 
atlov was very aptly characterized by iSite/iMerjMM'J^ 
uf Hi Judgments uherel)y they couM not Ihez - 

" * See note [liBDttB} at tU end ofthit miu^ - ' 



- ;l^ii||?iq3'fl ; ftrgiABicnvfo aiid a?ow undtTatanJiiig h^vv.ilirtle 
ttiBMsPft' ^^^ haid to be ^ 4:e(>aQious of. hi;i.opi{^Q^ Ibe 
'X SWdOT IP^y .U^^nk he. §(;ar<:e merited .lliQ .distiuc^ioa,. of 
ojbsWg 4*QCpqfMnef)d^d to ^ learned Body ftSrU^e v^ry i^l- 
: wVftJ^lj i^r tbe faith, in thw matter. But l^t wMt w^l 
iwbi^CQO^.pfi^ arguincnts, he desei^ves hopour fpr aoniu^ch 
,bb9tM^ ti^^ngftl}^n orthodox disputation:. J pieaa, ^pr.an 
fifJwwrt.t^O Qf,ii)i}ida averse to imputing odious designs 
v«lP*bW:*i4v.erQWi^s,. pr dangerous consequeoces to their 

ppbions*. 
v^ ;j.6Ni'th<3,whple then, we conclude, both against Deist 
. jfttld jBexijever, that the Ritual Law's, being njadqjin 

reference to Egy[)tian supcistition is no reasonable ob- 

A^jSCtioa lo tbe divinity; of its original. 

\./.i'But lii.^ Deist may object, *' Ttiat though kdeod, 

■iWjieD tbt>.vlsi'aclites \iere owce deeply infected with that 

-.) .Au|^jM:itipw» such a ritual might be necessary to stop and 

cure a growing evil ; yet as the remedy was so multiplex, 
diibfilxJ^(i$Qi1P^ ;f(nd slavish, a^d therefore not in itself 
ji €^ifi^)ey.. Uon happened it, that God, who bad thi,^ 
r^^gi!mly.;.Mj^er bis imrnediate and peculiar qare, ^pfild 
fi-wSfir lb.eiiikjtp,.:C<>ntract an infection which requirecj^i^o 

jfiaflfiwfim^tbwd.im^ . . .^ 

ii^ i JiiPaMQr.^^. sp accustomed to i^nd th^ strongest ob- 

iiitf^i^^'^^i^fi^^Uty^i^^ 1^ ^h^ stronger recoiumend^ticHi 
of revealed Religion, that I have uQver beep backward, 
.j:fiililfiCiti)-f>.rtp<iM<je .what tliey have said, when they j write 
lyJi^ittbesi,. cfr.-tQJmagine what they wpuld say, if.ltiey 
'loJ4aKW/illO)v zii> ^vifce. better, lo this therefore J leply, 
^v71rtt,Jb<^/.p(ipjp^^ God bad made to Abralmip, to give 
his posterity the land of Canaan, could not be p^ormed 
fjjljll |h^|: Ffttoily was grown strong enough to tt^ke and 
ilJ^e^ j{)q3Sps@ikuEi..pf it. In the mean tin^p, tbercfcure, 
blitlMSSy ireareifleceasitaied to reside amongst iddiati^rs, ; And 
,aiirfU JiftFQ Afie^n,i , !altiiough tliey resided unnai^d^^ ^)v 
b'^awfeitot A,prQj>en§^^ tbey ever had to join themsel yea • tf > 
-rApz QnnU\^ Nation$, ..aod to praatise ^ tbejr ^Iw^r§. 
iifiWOil^'rtbwJfofiesi ia-..his- iniioite wisdom bi;oiight ; ^hem 
,kji^c*B6y>pW'»nd,^^^ duMPg.tlus period ;i,tt^ 

* Scb jidta4CCCC.G].at th^ lend of ^1^ Book. ,. ... ,> 
V0L.J»Xk iSiL ■;. f.v. i..i J. A A _ : .,.: .... * Only 

tuuT 
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only place wliere they could remain, for so long a time, 
safe and unconfouuded witli tlie natives ; live ancient 
Egyptians being^, by numerous institutions, forbidden ail 
fellowship witli strangers ; and bearing, besides^ a par- 
ticular aversion to tlve profession* of this Family. Thus 
•we see, that the natural disposition of the Israelites, 
which, in Egypt, occasioticd their superstitions ; and, ki 
consequence, the necessity of a burtbensome Uitual, 
would, in any other Country, have absorbed them in 
Gentilism, and confounded thcin with Idolaters. Erom 
this objection, therefore, nothing conies but a new 
occasion to adore tlie footsteps of eternal Wisdom in hb 
Dispensations to his chosen People. 

III. 

I'lie last proposition is, That the very circumstances 
of Moses s Egyptian teaming^ and the Laxvs imtituted 
in complumce to the peoples prejudices^ and in opposition 
to Egyptian superstitions^ are a strong conjinnatioh <if 
the divinity of his mission, 

Egypt was the great School of legislation for the rest 
of Mankind, /uirl so revered were her oracular dictates, 
that fbreigh Lawgivers, who went thither for instructloii, 
never ventured to deviate from those fiindamehtal prin- 
ciples of Government wliich she prescribed. In He- 
LiGioN, particularly, which qlw ays made a part of 
^ civil Policy, they so closely adhered to Egyptian nvaxialS, 
that Posterity, as we have se^n, were deceived intoaii 
opinion that the CJreek Lawcivers had received tlieir veiy 
Gods from thence. 

What therefore must we think liad bren the case ctf H 

' Native of Egypt; bred up from his infancy in" Egyptiaii 

wisdom, ai^i. at length, become a member of tbeir 

-Legislative body? would such a man, when goihgto 

frame a civil Policy and Religion (thought we suppose 

nothing of that natural affection, which the best' and 

wisest men have ever borne for their own- country nil- 

jftitutionsX be at all inclined to deviate from: its ^fimda- 

mental principles of Government ? 

Yet here we have in Moses, according to pOr 'JSilYer* 
sajcies' account of him, a mere human La^vgiyer,';^^ 

**TitepWfessiori of Shepherd*^ '• - : — . 

fresk 
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iresh'out of this Schools cf Egypt, to reduce a tprbuleitt 
People into Society, acting on fmidartiental Principles 
of Rdigion and Policy directly opposite to nil tlie n)ax- 
ims of Egyptian Wisdom. ■' f ' 

• One of the ckifef of which, vti tbemELiGrou$ pOjljcy 
of Egypt,, ms,! That the government of the World had, 
fey tbe siipreftie Roler of the tmivcrse, been committed 
into the hands of subordinate, local, tutelary- -Deities^ 
amongst whom the several Regions of the earth t^ere 
shared out arid divided : that these were the triie: and 
'proper objects of ail public and popular religion ; arid 
fthat die knowledge of the 6^e true God, the Greator 
.of all things, was highly dangerous to be communicateil 
to the People ; but was to .be secreted, and shut up in 
their mysteries ; .and in them, to be revealed only 
'Occasionally, and to a few ; and those few, the wise, 
the learned, and ruling part of mankind *, . Now, : ip 
plain - defiance aild contempt of this most venerable 
Principle, our Egyptian Lawgiver rejects these doctrines 
•of inferior Deities, as impostures, and lying vanities ; 
and boldly and openly preaches up to the People, th^ 
belief of the one true God, the Creator, as the sole 
object of the Religion of all mankind ^. 

•Another fundamental maxim, the religious policy 

of Egypt, was to propagate, by every kind of method, 

the doctrine of a future state of rewards and 

punishments; as the necessary support of all Religion 

•and Government. Here again, our Lawgiver (no Deist 

can tell why;|;) forsakes all his own principles ; inten- 

.tiiJnally rejects a sup()ort, vvhich was as really beneficial 

to niainkind, in all his interests, as the otlier notion, of 

fioferior Deities, was but tl>ought to be ; intirely omits to 

inention it in hib Inbtitutes of Law and Religion ; and is 

:iil;udiously silent in all those particulars which lead to the 

.'propagation of it||. But of this, more at large, in a 

futuire volume. 

:,Again, it was of the civil policy of Egypt to pre- 

♦ See an ^count of these Mysteries in the Secand Volume, 
'^ ' S(ee note [DDDDD] at the end of this Book. 
f»-' I See View of Lord BoUngbroke^s PfUlosophi/ , Vol. xii. Letter IV. 
fl See note [£EEK£] aJt the end of this Book. 

ii<.r^ AA2 fer 
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jfcr an Uereditarv despotic Monarchy to all other forms of 
Government : Af oses, on tha contntry, erects a Thbo- 
CRAC Y on the free choice of tbe people ; to'be admiubtCred 
Aristocratically. 

Add to all tins, that Ms deviation from the Policy pf 
Egypt was encountering the stron^st prejudices of Vrn 
People ; who weit; violently carried «way to all the coa- 
tonis and superstitions of that Policy. 

And now let an in^nuous Deist wei^ tfaeae instances, 
with many more tiiat will easily occur to hkn^ and thm 
fairly teil us his sentiments. Let hioi try, if he cap 
think it wtts ut all likely^ that Moses, a mere human 
Lawgiver, a Native of Egypt, and learned in all its 
political Wisdom, should, in the formatioci of a Civil 
policy, for s\icli a Peof>ie as he undertook tx) govem, act 
directly contrary to all tbe fundamental prindpks in 
wluch he had been instructed ? 

I. To this pcThnps it loay be said, — " That Moses 
Mell understood the folly and fiilsehood of inferior OoDS: 
— that ho did not believe the doctrine oif a future statfc 
of rewards and punishrtxnts; — that he u-as too booesl 
to employ frauil : — tl>at 1ms love to his People made him 
indisposed to an hereditary despotic Moi>archy ; — ^ 
that the theokniic principles of E»ypt led him to tbe 
invention of a Thkocracy." To all this, I aiismrer> 

1 . As to his scfing tffe Jaiftc/wod of htfcrhr Goils^^ 
So di<l many other of the oKl Lawgivers, instructed in 
Evgrptian j^olicy ; yet beinjr ^a^<vlrt; to think Polytheisai 
Mscful to StKicty, they dkl not, for all that, the less 
cultix'ate their abominable iilolatn". 

•2. As to his not helieviTi^ a future state, #/*/ kis ha- 
m.^tj/ in iiot tCiH:h}/fg rrkft ke did fwt belirix, — Such 
Objectors forget that they have already made bi«i a 
fraudulent impostor, in his pretension to a divine em- 
ployment. Now if tlie end of civil Goveinment made 
him fraudulent in that instance, it would hardly sufiar 
him to bo scnipulows in this ; even allowing; the extra- 
vaj^aacc of this fancy, that he did not believe a fuUire 
btato; because, as hath been proved at large *, th^ pi?o- 
l>agation of thi*^ doctrine is, and was always believed to 

• "^oc the fii-sl three volumes. 

be, 
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be^ the &niiest support of civil government : Butoftbisr 
mord .at large, hereafter. 

. j3j With Migard to Ids concern Jor fhs hoppifms of' 
kis'peopJe; — I ivill readily allow this to be very consist^ 
ent with Henoic or Legisl$itive fraud. But this happi* 
HGSitf the ancient Lawgivers thought best procured by the 
£gyptiaQ mode of Government. And indeed they bad 
BXPEaiXNCE, ' the best guide, in puhlic inatters. For 
tiie exceileat education ^^bic^ the Egyptians gave thdr 
Kings, in training th^m up to the love of the Public, 
ftD'd high vtoaratlon for the Laws, })rovented the usual 
Stbuse of po^er; and gara to that people the longest 
H^ most unidterrupUsd course of prosperity that aay 
Nation ever enjoyed*. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that fliis should make M0NAac:HY (as it did) ttie £r8t 
&vourite.ibcm of Government, in all places civilized by 
the aid of Egypt 

4. But, the theologic primiples of Egypt kd Moses 
lb the invention of a Theochact. — 'XVltiiout ^doub|: 
those principles, as ire shall see liereafter, occasioned 
its easy recbption amongst the Hebrews. But there is 
t^sie circ(mistance in the case< that shews, its invention 
must have been of God, and not «f Moses. For the 
ground of its easy reception . nvas tl)e notion of local tur 
telary Deities. But this notioq, Moses, in preaching 
up the doctrine of the one true -God, entirely took away. 
This, indtod, cm a supposition nf ai DiviN£. Legatio^^ 
has all die marks of admirable wisdom;. but supposing 
it to be Moseses oivn contrivanbe, u'e see nothing but 
incomistency and absurdity. He forms a design, and 
then defeats it ; he gives with one hand, and he takes 
avyay with the othel*. . 

II. But it may be fartj^r objected, — ** That, as it 
'WFiad 'the intention of Moses to separatei these people from 
Wl ((Mlfeers, he therefore g^ve them those cross and op- 
piosite inslitutions, as a barrier lo all communication." 
"To tfeid I answer, 

1. ITiat were, it indeed God, and not Moses, who 
-piijjected thfe 8Bl»A-aATioN, the reason would be good. 
IS^ause the. imitii&diate end* of God's separation was 

* Set n^t [FFFFFJ at the end of this Book. 

A A3 twofold, 
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tivofold, to kcq) them unmixed ; aqd to secure tfaeoi 
froui idolatry : and such end could not be effected but 
by op[K)sing those fundamental principles of Egypt, 
Mith the doctrine of OK E God, and the institution x}f a 
Theocracy. But then this, which wouid be a good 
reason, . will . become a very bad objection. Our Debt 
is to be iield to the question. He regards Moses as a 
mere human Lawgiver. But the sole end.wiiich such. a 
one could propose by a separation^, was to preserve bis 
people pure and unmixed. Now this .could be effected 
only by laws which kept them, at home, and discouraged 
and prevented all foreign commerce : and these, by the 
sarac;meuuSj. bringing on general poverty, there wouW 
be small danger of their being much treciuented, while 
they laboured under that contagious malady. This we 
know. was the case of .Sparta. Jt was i their Lawgiver's 
chief aim to keep them distinct and unmixed. Bat did 
he do this by institutions which crossed the fundamental 
principles of the Religion and Policy of Greece.^ By 
no means. ■ They were all of them the same. The me** 
thod he employed was only to frame such Laws as dis- 
couraged commerce and foreign intercourse. i\nd these 
proved ef&ctual. I the rather instance in the Spartao, 
than in any other Government, because the end> which 
Moses and Lycurgus pursued in common, (though for 
different purposes) of keeping their people separaitt 
occasioned such a likeness in several part$. of the tvi:o 
Institutions, as was, in my opinion, the real origin of 
that tradition mentioned in the first book of Maccabees, 
That there was a Family rrelation between the twQ 
P^ple* . * 

2. But, secondly, as it is very. true, that the mere 
intention of keeping a people separate and unipixed 
(which is all a human Lawgiver could have in vie;*v) 
would occasion I^ws in opposition to the customs of 
those people with whom, from their vicinity to, or fond- 
ness for, they were in most danger of being confounded.;, 
so, when I insisted on those Anti-Egyptian institutions, 
whicii I gave as a certain proof of :Moses!s J)k)ine Le- 
gojtionf 1 did not reckon, in my aocQunt, any of tfaisit 
v&st number of ritual aqd municip^ l^ws, which, Ma- 

u ' netha 
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netbo confesses, were given princtpallif in opposHioft to' 
Egyptian customs *. This a mere separation would - 
require: Biit this is a very different thing from the- op- 
position to FUVD AMENTA IS, here insisted On ; which a 
mere separation did not in the least require, 

■ Ilf, l)iit it may be still further urged, " That resent- 
ment for ill usage might dispose Moses to obliterate the 
rrtemory of the place they came from, by a Policy con- 
tmnr to the fundamental Institutions of Egypt/' Here 
agam our objecting Deist will forget himself i. He 
hath urged a contformity in the t.aw to Ewptian" 
Rites ; and this, in order to discredit JMoses's Vivine 
Legation : and we have allowed him his fact. What- 
ever it was therefore that engHged Moses to his general 
opposfTiov, it could not be resentment: for that had 
certainly prevented all kind of conformity or similitude: 

2. But, secondly, such effects of civil resentment, tlie 
natural manners of men will never suffer us to suppose. • 
We have in ancient history many accounts of the settle-- 
ment of new Colonies, forced injuriously from home by 
thicir fellow-citizcns. But we never find that tWs imbit- 
tefed them against their Country-institutions. On the 
contrary, their close adherence to their native customs,* 
notwithstanding all personal wrongs, lias in every age- 
enabled learned men to find out their original, by strong 
characteristic marks of relation to the mother city. And 
the reason is evident : innate lovk of oxe^s coun- 
try, ^^ hose attractive power, coiitrary to that of natural' 
bodies, is strongest at a distance; and Inveterate' 
MAxxfeRs which stick closest in distress (the lisual statfe 
of all new Colonies) are qualities infinitely too strong to' 
give way to resentment against particular men for per- 
sonal injuries. ' 
It is hot indeed unlikely but that some certain specific 
Law or custom, which did, or was imagined to contri-' 
bute to their disgrace and expulsion, might, out of re-^ 
sentment, be reprobated by the new Colony. And this' 

■ . . ■ . - ' 

' ^- '0>lft •jpfiror /xiif uvrot^ yo/Ao* t^Iio^ fiuiri w^oemvniv Bid^, /n4ri rSy 

s. ■ ■ ■ ■■ 
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is the utmost that tlicf history of mankind nrfll saffernt 
to su{ipo3e. 

On the wliole/ therefoi^e; I conelude tiiM MosEi'r 

EorPTIAK LEAUKIKO U A 6TRO!fO CONFIRlf ATIOV 
OF THE DIVlNltY^ OF HIS MISSION. 

. The second part of the ))ro{X)sition is no less evitlE^ 
TheU the laws imtituted in compliance to the pe(opk^s prt^ 
judices^ and in opposition ta Egyptian superstitianSi 
support the same truth mth equal strength. Had 
Afoses s Mission been only pietended, iiis conduct, as 
a wise Lawgiver, had doubtless been very difllerent His 
business hud been then only to support a Iklse prete«% 
to inspiration. Let us see liow lie manai^ed. Hib pre^ 
tended to receive tiie whole frame of a national Institution 
from God ; and to have had tiie pattern of all its pwts 
brought him down from I leaven, to the Mount. But 
when this came to be promuljred, it was seen that, the 
CEREMONIAL LAW being poUticaliy instituted, partly 
in compliance to the people's prejudices, and i>artly in 
opposition to Egyptian superstitions, several of its Hitei^ 
had a reference to tlic Pagan superstitiotis in vogue. 
This, as we see, from tlie objection of the ignorant itt' 
these times, might have been an objection in those. And 
as an Impostor could not have foreseen the objection^ 
his fears of a discovery would have made him decline 
90. hazardous a system, and cautiously avoid every thing 
that looked like an imitation. It is true, that, on en^ 
quiry, this unfolds a scene of admirable and superior 
wisdom : but it is such as an Impostor could never have 
projected ; or at least would never have ventured to leave 
to the mercy of popular judgment. We conclude, 
tberetbre;, that this conduct* is a clear proof that Moses^ 
actually received the Institution from God. Nor does 
this in anywise contradict what we have so much insisted 
Oil; above. That a mere human Lawgiver, or even an 
inspired one, acting with free agents, is necessitated to^ 
comply w'ith the passions of tlie People ; a Con^plkno^ 
which would necessarily induce such a relation to Egypt 
as we find in the ritual Law : lor u e must remenibei' too 
Mfiliat hatii been likewise shewn, that the ewife tjf a dJwjie 
afed teftnan Lawgi\^r, both tnsing the common iri^ahs ftf 
iBi^ illPARAtiON, are vastly dii^rcnt; t^ Iftttei* only 

aiming 
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fdfningfo ktep the people tinmixed ; tbefornier, (Okeejp . 
them pur€ffrt3iii idolatry. Now, in both casei*> where 
the People are dealt with ais free ftgeotil, dome com pKancfe' 
to ' theiT' pinejudices uill be necesiary. But ds, in the 
Institutions of a human Lawgiver pretending only to* 
ih$pipfttion, such compliance in the Ritual would 
be $tjbject to the danger here spoken of ; and as com-- 
pUanee in the Fundamentals, such as the object of 
Worship, A future State, and mode of civil Gov€|rnmen1^ 
would not be so subject ; and, at the same time, would! 
wift mbst forcibly on a prdudiced people, to the pro- 
moting the Legislators €?m; we must needs conclude' 
thstt ^esfe Would be the tilings he would comply with 
and espouse. On the other hand, as a divine Lawgiver 
codld not comply in these things ; and as a Ritual, 
like file Mosaic, was the only me^ns left of gaining his', 
end ; we must conclude th^t a divine Lawgiver would 
make his compliance on that side. 

1. Let me only add one corollary to our believwo 
Adversauies, as a fefther suppoit of this pari of the 
pf^oposition ; " That allowing the RituaWaw to be ge*- 
nerally instituted in reference to Egyptian and other ' 
xi^gbbouring Superstitions, the divine wisdom of the 
contrivance will be seen in redoubled lustre. One reason^ 
as we have seen above, of the opposition to the noticm of 
sucfi a reference is, that tlie ritual law was typical, - 
tkot only of thin^ relating to tl>at Dispensation, but to* 
the Evangelical. This then they take for ^nted ; and, 
d» will be shewn hereafter, with good reason. Now an 
Institution of a body of Rites, particuUiTly and mimitely 
levelled against, and referring to, the idolatrous prac* 
tiees of those ages ; and, at the same time, as minutely 
typical, not only of all the remarkable transactions under 
that Dispensation, but likewise of all the great and con- 
stituent parts of a future one, to arise in a distant age^ 
and of a genius directly opposite, miist needs give an' 
a4t^fttive considerer the most amazing idea of diykie 
wi3dom *• And this I beg leave to ofler to the consi-^ 

deratioa 

'-♦ :Htar what the learned Spencer says on this oe^asion: ** iAtque 
^/. hac ia re l>eus 8apientia3 suie specimen egre^am edidU, tt idik aof( ; 
^* absimile quod in mundo frequenter observamus: ia «p eiKm^. 
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deration of the unprejudiced Reader, as another strong 

INTERNAL ARGUMENT THAT THE RiTCAL LAW WAS* 
NOT OF MERE HUMAN CONTRIVANCE. 

2. Let me add another corollary to tlie unbelievino 
Jews. We have seen at large bow expedient it was for. 
tlie Jews of the first ages, that the Ritual or cei^mooia) 
Law should be directed against the sc^veral iilolatries of 
those ages. It was as expedient for the Jevisof tbe 
later ages that this Law should be tvpical likewise. 
For had it not been tt/pical, God would have given a 
Law whose reason would have ceased nmny ages before 
tbe Theocracy was abolislieil : and so have afforded a- 
plausible occasion to the Jews for changing or abrogating 
them, on tlieir own head. 

3. Let me add a third corollary to tlie unbelieving^ 
Gentjles. Tl)e Law's being typical obviates tl)eDri 
foolish argument against Revelation, that the abolition 
of the Mosaic religion and the establishment of the Chm*\ 
iian in its stead, impeaches the wisdom of God, as im^ 
plying change and inconstancy in his acting ; for by his 
making the I^w typical^ the two religions are seen to 
be tiie two parts of one and the same design. 

The great jVIaimonides, who first * explained the 
CvAUSE^ of the Jewish Ritual in any reasonable manner 
(jsmd \\ ho, to observe it by tlie way, saw nothing in the. 
LAW but temporal sanciions\ was so struck with the 
splendour of divinity, which this light reflected back 
upon tbe law, that in the entry on his subject he breaks 
out into tliis triumphaj;it boast, ea tibi explicabo ut 

PLANE NON AMPLIUS DUBITARE QUKAS ET DIFFERED- 
TIAM HABEAS QUA DISCERNERE POSSIS INTER ORDIf 

NATlOXi^ 

'^ pain frondibus quajs natura, ronsuetudlnem suam retinens, jMril, 
*' utitur providentia ad cceU injurias a fructu tenello propulsand^s, 
•* Pari modo, cum Hebraeoruni natio, consuetudinem suam exue're 
'' nescia, ritus antiquos impense desideraret. Deus eorurh desiifei'K' 
*^ se morigerum praebebat ; sed eorum ruditate & impotentia puevili . 
'' ad fines egregios & sapientia sua dignos utebatur. Sic enim li^s 
"antiquos populo indultos, circumstantiis quibusdam demptis,au,t 
<* additis, immutavit, ut rerum coelestium schema reprajsentaferit, 
^^ ocolio purgatioribiis ^cile percipieodum ; adeo ut Deoe^poe^ili^'' 
'' Israelitarum studiis obsequcns, divina promoveret." De h^i* 
HeWRit. p. 218. 

* In bis More Nevoch. Par. III.— And see note [GGGGGj at 
dli^ end 6i this Boe 
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NATTONESf 'XEGUM CoiiDlTAHUM ' AB lIOMilrtBXJ&* Ft 
liTTBK -ORDINATIOXES LJEGISlHVi^JE. 

Thus the Reader sees what may be gained by fairty- 
and bold:lY submUtirtg to the force of evidence. Siich a 
n]anifi?station of the divinity of the Law, arising out of 
the Deist s oiMi principles, as is sufficient to cover • him- 
with^ confusion ! 

'And what is it, we lose? Nothing sure very gi'eat or 
excellent. The imaginary honour of being original' in 
certahi Kites (considered in themselves) indifferent ; and 
bciotomg good or bad by comparhon, or by the authority. 
which'eiijoins theln, and by the object to which iheyare' 
directed;' > ^ . . . : 

The Deist indeed pretends that, in the things borrowed 
fpomEgypti the first principles of Law and Morality, 
and the very tritcst customs of civil life, are to be in* 
eluded. The extravagance of this fancy hath been 
exposed elsewhere*. But as it is a species of folly all 
parties are apt to give into, it may not l>e ami^s to cortr 
sider-this matter of traductive customs a little more 
particularly. 

There is nothing obstructs our discoveries in Antiquity 
(aS' far as concerns the noblest end of tliis study, the 
know^ledge of mankind) so much as that false, though 
undisputed Principle, that the general customs of men, 
whether civil or religious, (in wliich a common likeness 
connects, as in a chain, the Manners of its inhabitants, 
throughotit the whole globe) are traductive from one 
another. When, in truth, the origin of this general 
similitude is from the sameness of one common Nature, 
improved by reason, or debased by superstition. But 
when a custom, whose meaning lies not upon the surface, 
but requires a profounder search, is the subject of in- 
quiry, it is much easier to tell us that the users boiTo wed 
it from such or such a people, tlian rightly to inform us, 
what common principle of reason or superstition 
gave birth to it in both. 

'How many able ^vi-iters have employed their time and 
)e9.tnin^ to prove that Christian Rome borrowed their 
Buperstitions fronq the Pagan city ! They have indeed 

* See book ii.- * * 

shewn 
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shewn an exact an4 surprisiag likeness iq a gr^at vamty 
of instances. But the cpnclusion firoBi thence^ that, tbara^ 
fore, the Catholic borrowed from the HeaAieni aa ptait- 
sible as it may seein^ is^ I think, a very great bniAfikf ; 
^h\ch the followers of this hypothesis nught have tirider- 
stood without the assistancp of the priociple here laifl 
down: since the rise of the superstitious customs in 
question were many ages latei* than the conversion of 
that imperial city to the Christian Faith : consequently, 
at the time of their introductioa, there were no pagan 
prejudices which required such a compliance from the 
ruling Ciergy. For this, but principally for the ^ 
neral reason here advanced, I am rather induced to 
believe, that the very same spirit ef superstition^ ope- 
rating in equal circumstances, matle both Papists aod 
Pa^s truly originals. 

But does this take off from the just reproach which the 
Eeformed have cast upon the Church of Rome, for the 
practice of such Rites, and encouragement of such Su« 
perstitioDs? Surely not; but rather strongly fixes it. Iq 
the former case, the rulers of that Church liad beeo 
guilty of a base compliance with the infirmities of their 
oew converts : in the latter, tlie poison of suparatition 
seen to have infected the very vitals of its Hie* 
carchy *. 

But then, truth will fare almost as 31 when a right, as 
when a wrong principle^ is pushed to an extravagaocB. 
Thus, a? it would be ridiculous to deny, that th^e Romaa 
laws of the Twelve Tables were derived from the Greeks^ 
because we have a circumstantial history of their traduc* 
tion : so it would be equally fooUsb not to own, that a 
great part of the Jewish ril^aal was composed in reference 
to the superstitions of Egypt.; because their long abode 
in the country had made the Israelites eKlravagantly food 
of Egyptian customs : but to think (as some Deists seem 
to have <k>Qe) that they borrowed from thence their con>- 
mon principles of morality, and the le^l provisaans for 
the su|)port of such principles f^ is, whether we con- 
aider the Israjelites under a divine or t^uuiah direotlQa, a 

^ See note [HHHHII] at tke dod. 
f S«e Marsham. 
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tl^og. equally absurd ; and such an absurdity as betrays 
tne. grossest ignorance of human nature, and the history 
of oiankind* 

And thus tp^ch cpnpaping the AiN^rqajxY of Egypt, 
mnd its EFFECTS on the Divine Legation of Moses. 
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NOTES OK BOOK IV. ^ 

P. 74. [A] 

l"^ll. Prideaux, in his Icaraed Cowiedwrny has indeed 
•*^ told us a very entertaining story of Zoroastres: 
whom, of an early Lawgiver of the Buctrians, Dr. Hyde 
had made a late false prophet of tlie Persians, and tbe 
preacher-up of one God in the public religion ; which 
doctrine, however,, this learned man supposes to be 
stolen from the Jews. But the truth is, the whole is a 
pure fable; contradicts all learned antiquity; and is 
supported only by the ignorant and romantic relation 
of late Persian writers under the Califes; who make 
Zoroasti'es contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, and ser- 
vant to one of the Jewish prophets ; yet, in another fit 
of lying, they place him as early as Moses : they even 
say he was Abraham ; nay, they stick not to make him 
one of the builders of Babel. It may be thought stUe^^ 
how such crude imaginations, however cooked up, cOuW ' 
be deemed serviceable to Revelation, when they may 
be so easily turned against it ; for all falsehood is natu- 
rally on the side of unbelief. I have long indeed looked 
when some mhmte phUosopher would settle upoti'tto 
coiTupted place, and give it the infiJel taint. And ju^ 
as 1 thought, it happened. One of thein hfetviiig 
grounded upon this absurd whimsy the impious slaiide^ 
the Jews having received from tlie followers '^ 
roast res, during the captivity^ faster notiarts ofGwl 
a)id his providence than they had before, — See The Mih 
ral ^Philosopher, vol. i. and vol. ii. p. 144. Another 
of these Philosop/iers makes as good an use of his Indiah 
Bracmanes, and their Vedam and Ezouraedam; for'thii 
Vedam is their Bible, as tlie Zend or Zendavesta-iB'H^ 
Bible of the Ifire worshippers in Persia, and both of them 
apparent forgeries since the time of Mahomet to bp^iose 
to the Alcoran. * Yet M. Voltaire says, of his Kfi)utn?^itV, 
the Ezourvedam, that it is apparently older thaa tte lefibf- 
quests of Alexander, because the rivers, townsj and 

countries! 
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countries, are called by thtir old names, before they 
were new cliristened by the (Jreeks. — Get ancien Com- 
nientaire du A^'edam me paiait ecrit avant les conqiiStes 
d' Alexandre, car on n'y trouve aucun des noms que le 
vaiiiqueurs Grecs imposeront aux fieuves, aiix viHes, 
aax contrees. Additions k I'Hist. Generale, p. 23, 24. 
Which is just as wise, as it would be to observe, tliat 
-the Sarazin and Turkish annals were written before the 
conquests of Alexander, because we find in them nond 
of the names which the Greeks imposed on the rivers, 
the cities, and the countries, which they conquered in 
•the Lesser Asia, but their ancient names, by which they 
were known from the earliest times. It never catne into 
the Poet's head that the Indians and Arabians might be 
lexaetly of the saine humour, to restore the native names 
*to the places from which tl^e Greeks had driven them. 

P. 75. [B] [Aim i\ rSv 'ESpocU yiyu t^\ EnOHTEIAN 
wtAAM^^i r^q eEXlPIAS tS tuv iXwf isroffiTi ^ AHMIOTP- 
rOT 0M, xj Tfiq fU auriif aAfj9»j ii(ritil»q. PrSBp. Evang. 

L i. c. ix/ p. 20. As the imaginary interest of religion 
-f^ngagcd Dr. Prideaux to espouse the Persian tale of 
Zoroastres ; so the same motive induced those excellent 
persons, Stillingfleet, Cudworth, and Newton, to take 
the affirmative in the general question, whether the one 
true God had ever been publicly worship|)ed out of 
Judea, between the introduction of general idolatry, and 
the birth of Christ. As this determination of the gene- 
ral question is no less injurious to Revelation than the 
particular of Zoroastres, we may be assured no less 
advantage would be taken of it. Lord Bolingbrokc sa*r 
to what use it might be applied, and has therefore in^ 
forced it to the discredit of Judaism: indeed, Mithhis 
visual, addi-ess, by entangling it in a contradiction. But 
those other venerable names will make it necesBary 
ihereafter to examine both the one and the pther question 
4X large. 

:v Pi 82. [C] S6e Shuckford's Sacred and Profane His- 
tory of the World connected, vol. ii. edit. 2 ' p. 31 7~^8^7> 
Qw countryman Gale, in the like manner^ is for der 
jpv^ng.'jall arts and sciences, witliout exifceptiup,. from 

r?-:". " - , the 
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the Jews—*' Arithnictk\ he savs, it 13 evident, had jte 
*^ fouadation from God himself; for tbq first CQqopMtA- 
** tion of time is marie by God, Gcu. L 5, &c. . A(ifi.'a^ 
*' for navigatiaUy though some ascribe it to tlie jPb^- 
'* cians ; yet it is manifest tlie fii^t idea thereof yfm 
*^ taken from Noabs ark* It is as plain t\mt geogrqpjy 
traduced its first lines from the Mosaic descriptipppf 
the several plantations of Noalfs po8terity.''---CS!W^ 
of the Gentiles, part i. p. 1 8. Who would not ifi^n^ 
but the learned man, and learned be really was in..g[^ 
truth, wa^ dis))osed to banter us» had he not ^yen jo 
sad a proof pf his being in earnest as.^e waiting ,tbf¥P 
bulky volumes to support these wonderful discovieri^s^ 

P, 83. [D] See Canon Chron. SecuLv.tit Qirqm^ 
cision I decline entering into this controversy for twp 
reasons : !• Because, wTiicli way soever the question be 
decided^ the truth of the Mosiiic account will be nothing 
affected by it; for the Scripture no i*hqrc says,,:t}iat 
Abraham vi'as the first man, .circumcised ; nqr h, t]be 
prior use of this rite amongst men, any argumeiU a£;ajn|St 
God^s enjoining him to observe it. The -pious /bishop 
Cumberland little thouglit he was disserving r^i^^i 
when he followed an interpretation of the ;fragmen(.pf 
Sanchoniatho, which led him to conclude [Remarks dp 
Sanchon s Phoen. Hist, p. 1 50.] that whole nations Had 
practised circumcision before Abraham ; ^t I qpote 
this great man, not for the weight of his opinion m a 
matter so uucoocerning, but as an example of that caa- 
dour of mind and integrity of licart, without which tbe 
pursuit of tnith is a vai^ier cmploy;uent than the puis^t 
o( butterflies. A less able and a 'less ingenious ipaif, 
with not a tenth part of tliis uo\Ae writejr's inventipf^ 
would have bad a thousand tricks and fetches jtp r^R- 
die the first institution of Uiis rite in Abr^^n^i |oJ^ 
high antiquity he had given Xq Cronus. Anotib^ |^' 
ample of a contrary conduct, in a writer of equ^ ac- 
count, will shew us how much this ingenuity is to be 
esteeiQQied in men of learning. The excellent Ih\ l^m" 
mond, misled by the party-prejudices ojf hi& t^aijg^^jjwfl 
persuaded himself to believe^ . tlmt the prppbefii^ ojf .(^ 
Apocalypse related only to the first ages qi the Chnffiip 

" C&iirch; 
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Church ; and that the book was written, not, as Irenaeus 
supposed, about the end of Domitian's reign, but, as 
Bjpiphanius affirmed, in Claudius Caesar's. To this, 
there were two objections; First, that then the prophecy, 
which, on Hammond s system, related to the destruc- 
' tipn of Jerusalem, would be of an event past : while the 
I prophecy speaks of it as a thing future. To this he 
'^'inepBes, That it was customary with the Prophets to 
' ipeak of things past as of things to come. So. far was 
/well. But then the second objection is, That if this 
were the time of writing the Revelations, Antipas, who 
is "said, c. ii. ver. 13. to have been martyred, was yet 
" aiive. No matter for that, it was customary with the 
ProphetSy as he tells us on the other hand, to speak of 
. things to. come as of things past. And all this within 
the compass of two pages. 2. The other reason for my 
.not entering into this matter is, because it is not my in- 
.tention to examine (except occasionally) any particular 
question of this kind. This hath been done already, 
' What I propose is to prove in general, that n)any of the 
^positive institutions of the Hebrews were enjoined in op- 
position to the idolatrous customs of the Egyptians ; and 
that some bearing a conformity to those customs, and 
. not liable to be abused to superstition, were indulged to 
them, in wise compliance with the prejudices which long 
use ajod habit are accustomed to induce. 

P. 87. [E] The recovery of exhausted fertility by 
■ compost, seems not to have been a very early invention. 
For though Homer describes Laertes in his rural occupa- 
tions as busied in this part of agriculture; yet Hesiod, in 
a professed and detailed poem on the subject, never once 
mentions the method of dunging land. — Not that I regard 
this circumstance as any sure proof to determine the 
question of Hesiod's priority in point of time. It may 
■^be well accounted for, by supposing, that they described 
particular pls^res in the state they were then found, some 
more and some less advanced in the arts of civil life. 

■■ 

r P- 89- [f] Here let me observe, that this represen- 
tation of the high and flourishing state of Egypt, in these 
>evly times, greatly recommends the truth of the Samari- 

• Vol. IV. Bb taa 
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taa chronolo^, and shews how much it is tobefA^- 
ferrcd' to the Hebrew. See the learned and jijkdicioos 
«M. Leonard in liis Observations sur Fantifuiti ':As 
Hieroglyphcs scientifiques^ P- 339» ^d vol. 

■ '4 
P. 90. [G] The various disasters to which detehniH^d 

dbputants are obnoxious firom their o<\'n proper teoi- 

pers, would make no unentertainihg part of fiterary 

.history- A learned writer undertdkit^ to cohfote^tfae 

^^yptian pretensions to their high adtiquity^ thinks -it 

'proper first to shew, that they did indeed pret^Kl to ^it 

And this, it must be owned, he does efTectually ^noa^. 

His words are these : *' Et profecto, ab* ANi'i^uissitfis 

" TEMPORiBUs h^c variitatc infecti ertint : dicef^at erdfc, 

"ipso Isaife tempore, purpuratorum auisque Pharaoni 

" se esse filiUm regtim antiquissimbnim." — SpidUegk 

antiq. Egypt. S^c, aid ore GuL Jameson. Nowj codld 

any thing bemore urllucky? Theauthor only^nieeht to 

introduce his system by this flourish ; and in intradtrelbg 

it, he confutes it. For can there be a "better evideiteie^of 

tlie high antiquity of any people, then that they etaioasd^tt 

from the most ancient times? from times loi\g precediag 

that general vanity of a "high antiquity, Ivhich had«m- 

fected the nations, and prompted them to suppdrt-liieir 

claims against orie another, by forged evideote and «n- 

philosophic reasoning? Not to say, that ^his high eJi- 

tiquity is acknowledged by the Prophet also : the force 

of whose exultation depends on the ts-uth of it. "f For 

what. reason was there to insist so much otfthe powerdid 

wisdom of God in destroying the counsel of Egypt ^-'li 

f Pharaoh ofid his Cou7isellors^ only pretended to be^^Uot 

. were not, wise : nor yet, the sons (^ancient kings f' 

P. 93, [H] Chteremon, who, as we are told 'by 

. Josephus, wrote the history of Egypt, caHs Mose&aka 

Joseph scribes ; iand Joseph a sacred scribe, *iyiMdmf 

„ - lEPOrPAMMATEA, cont. Ap. lib. i. It is frae^'^tfae 
- historian has confounded times, in making Joseph <»fi- 
: - temporary with TVloses : but this tras a' ^otnniioit/miflEtake 
amongst the Pa^ms. justih the epitoneiiJMbr df 'iwij^us 
^tPornpeius calls Mo^es tlie son of JoSf^ph — FilhiS tjus 

[Joseph] 
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-f Joseph} Mdses^Jidt, fuem pratier paterfue scientue 

.haredltatem^ S^c. lib. xxxvi. cap. 2/ Those learned 

men therefore are mistaken, who, for this reason, would 

ri^tve :it that ^ CbaeirQinon, by Jpaeph, meant .Joshua, 

•Besides, the i^uperior title here given to Joseph shevys 

^^lainly^we are to understand the patriarch, and not (be 

Tr^ompanion of Moses : for ithotighit appears from jSqrip- 

;:.tMre that Jqseph and Mqses were related to^ and edp* 

o^t^ by the Egyptian Priesthood, yet we have. not Ihe 

.rl^Ast'reason to think that Joshua had ever any concern 

fSivUh them ; being held with tlie rest of his br^hren in a 

. jilate^of ^rvit.ude, remote from the benefit of that educa- 

:tiQp, ^ which a singjular .accident had b^towed upon 

'Moses. 
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•P- 93- [I] Hence we may collect, how ill-grounded 
rfliat opinion is of Eupolemus and other authors, ancient 
fi^MtKiiji^ern, who imagine, that Abraham first taught the 
,1 (£^yi>|jans astrology. And indeed the contending for 
lithis i original of the sciences seems to contradict another 
/.oiigisfneiit^uch in use amongst Divines, and deservedly 
\]So; which answers the objection of infidels against the 

raiithority of the Bible^ from several inaccuracies in 
^'9ci&nce ^o be met with in sacred history, by observing it 
- : was not God's purpose, in revealing^ himself to mankind, 

J to instruct them in the sciences. 

I 'X/Xcffa j^i. ^ifx*^&* Iscirr nT0ArOPAN il, Olyiftu^ 

t HAiprrioAItor. Plut. de Is. & Osir. p. 632. Steph. ed. 

J Here we $ee, each sage went for that science he wks 

disposed to cultivate, to its proper mart ; fcMr not only 

Pythagoras studied astronomy at H^liopolis, where.it 

r^w^jprofe^sed with the greatest celebrity ; but Ki|dqfus 

L' )eaiiitf,bi$^geqmetry ^t Memphis, vihose priests \^:ere the 

1 mesf proj^D^d naathematici^n ; and Solon was insti^upted 

X' in- ciifil wis(ddiii at Sais, whose patron deity being Mi- 

^' nerval (as we are told by Herodotus ^nd Strabo) she^^ 

«^l;hatipolitii?ksr'was' there in most request: and this doubt* 

'J less rvwas. the reason' why Pytba<xoras, who, during his 

>.40n|^ *b^'<^ iti'^Egypt^ went tiirough all their schools, 

^b^ii^ -v ^ . BB 2 chose 
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chose Minerva for the patroness of his legislation. See 
Div, Leg. Vol. I. book ii. sect. 2, 3. 

P. 96. [L] I cannot forbear on this occasion to com- 
mend the ingenuous temper of another learned writer, 
far gone in the same system : who, having said all he 
could think of to discredit the antiquity and wisdom of 
Egypt, concludes in this manner : — " Tandem quaeres, 
** in qua doctrina ^Egyptiorum propter qua'm tanto- 
*' pcre celebrati erant in ipsis Scripturis, viz. 1 Reg. 
^* ch. iv. com. 30. et vii. actorum, com. 22. Respondeo,' 
" non nego magnos Pkilosophosy Geometras, & Medi- 
cos, et aliarum artium peritbs fuisse in Egypto, tem- 
pore Mosis, et postca quoquc. Scd sensim et gradatim 
" ilia doctrina exolevit, ut omnino nihil aut parum ejus 
** permanserit." — G. Jameson, Spicilegia Antiq. iEgrpt. 
p. 400, r. — You will ask now, What is become or his 
system ^ No matter. He is true to a better thin^ the 
sacred Text : for the sake of which he took up the system; 
and for the sake of which, upon better information, be 
lays it down again : and, like an honest man, sticks to 
his Bible at all hazards. 

P. 105. [M] Diodorus Siculus, lib, i. says, t^ 
Melampus was in the number of those civilizers!'of 
Greece, who went, to fit themselves for that employ^ 
ment, into Egypt: and, as Orpheus proceeded tliepcei 
legislator and philosopher ; so INIelampus, whose bent 
lay another way, couin)enced physician and diviner; 
those two arts being, as we have said, professed together 
in Egypt. . Apollodorus says, he was the first who cured 
diseases by medicinal potions, t^v ihi ^a/)/Aax»y mi noAof- 
IMU¥ ^tpxTTiloiy TSTpSrog «upux«j — meaning the first among 
the Greeks. As this Greek went to Egpyt to he ia- 
structed in his craft, so we meet with an Egyptian vyl^ 
went to practise the very same trade in Greece.: ' ' 

, iATTOMiU^tlS nAIX.AnOAAaN05/.xfiifr»..j.ia. 
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As to what is said of liis being the son of Apoilo, we must 
understand it in the sense of Homer, where he speaks of 
the Egyptian physicians in general : 

%i(<iw»u' i ya( nAJHONOX EI2I rENE0AH£. 

' p. 1 1 5. [N] Nothing can be more unjust or absurd 
than the accusation of Joseph s making the free monarchy 
of Egypt despotic : for allowing it did indeed at this time 
suffer such a revolution, who is to be esteemed the author 
of it but Pharaoh himself? Joseph indeed was prime, 
minister ; but it does not appear that his master was of 
tbi^t .tribe of lazy monarchs, who intrust their sceptre to- 
the bands of their servaiits. Moses describes him as 
axrtivef vigilant, jealous of his authority, anxious for his 
country, and little indulgent to his officers of state. But 
the terms in which he invests Joseph in his office, shew » 
that office to be purely minbterial ; Thou shalt be wer 
my hpusCy and accordmg to thy wor^d shall all my people 
be ruled, ONtr in the thhone will I be gueater 
THAN THOU. [Gen. xli. 40.] i. e. thou shalt administer 
Justice, but I will reserve to myself the prerogative of 
giving law. It is highly reasonable therefore, when we 
find, in so concise a history as the Mosaic, Joseph bid- 
ding the people give their money, their cattle, and their. 
Idiids for bread, to suppose that he only delivered to. 
idieoi the words of Pharaoh, who would supply their 
ivaiits on no other conditions. 

P. 116. [O] This is the general sentiment of Anti? 
quity : and as generally embraced by modern writers. 
Kircher makes it the foundation of his Theatrum Iliero-;' 
glyphicu7n^ and so consequently hatili written a large 
volume full of the most visionary interpretations. The. 
gt*tet principle, he goes upon, as he himself tells us, is 
this: — Hieroglyphica iEgyptiorum doctrina nihil aliud 
est, qu^i Arcana de Deo, divinisque Ideis, Angelis> 
Dsenronibiis, cseterisque mundanarum potestatum classi- 
bus ordinibusque scientia, Saxis potissimCim insculpta. 
(EHipm'Mgyptiacus^ tom. iii. p. 4. Dr. Wilkins follows. 
jthe received opinion in the general division of his subject, 
in bis Essay towards a real Character : For speaking o£ 

BB 3 note«. 
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• i.sjal |)enctra 

P. {)6. [1/ I r:ii... : . •^^i! EgJlptia/^^"^ 

mend tlu* iiv.'ciH; . ... ^ax ahiftfo/'' 

far gone in the ^.':.dcans. p» J ^ - 

could lliiiik ot' !.) '• :. say ot the .£^5^ 

Egypt, coMi-lnfl' - :M\e further, ^ ' 

** in (|!iu doct' : i ».».-'^ without a dot^y 

*' ptT(* cclchrat: ••?• :.: iicabatur, r////^^ 

" ch. i\. coni. ; -! :am suam iiiordei^^' 
" non nc'jo nii:_. " 
" cos, ct nlim:. 

'** porcMn :>. "•'.■;, bearing this si^^' 

^* illii (If)- ^' ' m 'C'A used in the descrip" 

*' j)t'nir.n>vf.rii. :i>.a, as we have shf^wfli 

p. 40", I.- - . -J'/ :r" the universe was part 

system^ NO ; : c :t more than once deli* 

sacred lex f : ^' 'x Kircher, according to 

and i'nr Um- ,.iiaxe knowledge; but the 

l«vs i* iriv. M .. 'ii:* *tbove. — Tacitus, sjv^k- 

hi:5 I:iM'- ;r- *.'^a:y, says they worshipped 

.^. '/ iiow this came about, 

1> ' .- ... rr'cr wliich image she was 

Mt' ' V • *^- or>hip was impcrted from 

Gr. . . i' , ^ ^ ■ -» ^* Asipi sacnfic>»t: unde 

njc: ••• ^ -. --»••- paruni coniperi, nisi guod 

U-:'\ ».v " *--%ai u.na*h\.? figuratum, docet 

Iry v>ti- ^ .. > Morib. (Jerui. c. ix. The 

l!ir ♦^'- '^ . % • Mr- Gordon has thus trans- 

iV. -c »^ * ' . . «tu;does not signify luilesSj as 

/. ^.. „ ^ nic stn-ing only. So the same 

1 ••' '* ^ , ,• -;• '^^^'^ ** Oecidere sclent non 

" ^ .. **-ts *\i impetu et ira, utinimicum, 

! Vitus could tell no more of the 
^ ., tiifc titf ^orship of I sis was imported, 
^*** ^, -iP^ «»^^ *" the figure of a galley. In 
UK M- all this, not the less mis- 
im.wted ; but the galley was no 
^. ^t^ Nraho u*Jls us, in his fourth book, 
\ w ^'•^«» tf'^y performed the same 
^ vi>w mJ Proserpine as were used in 
- ^^ Samo- 
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Sampthr^lW.. Ceres and I«is were the same. The Phe- 
T^wx seanpe9» without doubt,' hrou^t them thither; as 
liltewjtse to the Suevi^s inhabiting the coasts of the Ger- 
vij^ ocean. The iGovernor of the universe was taught in 
thqse, mystejriw. Isis was represented by the later*' 
-Egyptians. tf> be. the Governor of the universe, as we have 
£^en bqfpre, in a discourse oh the Metamorphosis of\ 
Agulejps, But the governor of the universe was deli-* 
^te|d, in their liierogly|)hics, by a skip and pilots ' 
piic^j, amongst the Suevians, Isis was worshipped. 
xii)4f3r the iform of a galky^ and not because her religion 
^as of foreign growth : And so amongst the Upmans, 
^hich Tacitus did not advert to. For in the cdlendarium 
Tusticum amongst the inscriptions of Gruter, iii th6 
iboQth oC Marcn, an Egyptian holyday is marked under 
the title of IsiDis navigium. The ceremonies on tbb 
liqljday are described in Apuleius Met. 1. ii»— It was a 
fesbval of very high antiquity amongst the Egyptians :' 
and seems to be alluded to in these words of the Prophet' 
Xs^Jah: TKo to the land shadowing with wings — tliat 
^^emetti ambassadors bi/ the sea even in vessels bp bul- 
^j^sJE^Es tipon the waters^ saying. Go ye swift messefi- 
jg/pis, 8^c. chap, xviii. ver. 1,3. 

', 5. 122. [Q3 The original is, x«l riy Aoiirwi' fiilimortif 
rif li(i<; rSf fo^ynim ;^«^aHl{[pa;. TIpere is a small fiatult 
i^'this reading; it should be rig TE U^ig^ with the con- 
junction : The corruption helped to mislead Cumberland, 
i^jio ^^nslates, — and formed the sacred characters of the 
of^^r eierpents [p. 38. of his Sdnchoniathds^^henicianhiS'^, 
t(ny\ \ which, looks as if the learned prelfite understood 
\^ foixfiuvy tjie elements of' nature ; Caluni or Ouranos 
^ving (as he supposed) been mentioned before, as <fe- 
lyjeated or epgraved by Taautus : but 2TOIXEIX2N sig- 
^ifij^s the elements of hieroglyphic writing, and Aoww* 
^j^s noj; to that, but to ^£«v just above ; which further 
^appe^s from what follows— tok i\ Xoiirfng bm^ ; other- 
^lft?> 99^y Dagpn is left, for these words, tok XoWoMf 
.^f?*5f tjP b^ ^Ppy^ ^^' — Sa!nchoniatho had said thait 
Taautus represented the gods in a new ihvented hieix)- 
^tiic character ; and then goes on to tell us that he itf- 
)& other hieroglyphic charapteirs, whether by figures 
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or marks ; for I apprehend that Ufi^ tSv r^ixftw x^fctJRfitf 
principally designs that part of biero^ypbic wrMang 
which was by marks, not figures : for without dotibt, at* 
first*, the Egy|)tians usee! die same metiiod as the 
Mexicans, who, we are told, expressed in their biero- 
gly{)hic writing, those things which had form, by figures;' 
others by arbitrary marks. See p. 1 1 ^, note (-^). But 
we shall see, that when the Egyptians employed this' 
writing for the vehicle of their secrets, they then invented 
the forms of things to express abstract ideas. However," 
that this is the meaning of T^hyjtim is further evident from 
this place of Eusebius, where he speaks of a quotation 
of Philo's, from a work of Sanchoniatho, concerning ttie 
Phenician elements, OoiwWi' f^hyitm; which work, as 
appears by his account of the quotation, treated of tiic 
nature of several animals. But we have shewn how 
much the study of natural history contributed to the com- 
position of liieroglyphic characters. 

P. 113. [R] At the time this account was first given 
to the public, the learned Dr. Richard Pococke coining 
fresh fi-dm Kgypt, thought it incumbetit on him to con- 
tradict that Egyptian learning which was only conceived 
at home. Eut as, hy a common practice of prudent men, 
he had not mentioned me by name, it was thought I had 
no right to reply. Let the reader judge of one, by the 
other. This learned and indeed candid writer, in his 
book of travels, has a chapter, On the ancient hierogly- 
phics i)f Egypt ; in which he expresseth himself as 
follows : — ** If hieroglyphical figures stood for words or 
" sounds that signified certain things, the power of hier 
'* roglyphics seems to be the same as of a number of 
** letters composin^i such a sound, that by -agreement 
** was made to signify such a thing. For hieroglyphic!^ 
*' as words, seem to have stood for tounds, and sounds 
" signify things ; as for instance, it might have beca 
*' agreed that the figure of a crocodile might stamL foil 
*' the sound that meant what we call malice : the chil** 
^ drea of the priests were early taught that the figure of 
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* This Eustathius intimates in tboee words, speaking of the most 
ancient Egyptian b\er6^ly\»hics,— ^«^*(» Tt»* U^yTatpuHtXi t^ ;uHrii ft 
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*S A.-^toopdil^. stood for such a sound, -wd, if tbey did 
'^ jQQt know the meaning of the sound, it would certainly 
'^rst^nd with them for a sound; thoitgb, as the sound, 
'V it signitied also a quality or thing-; and they might 
afterwards be taught the meaning of this sound; 
«s Ti'brds are only sounds, which sounds we agree 
*' dball signify such and such things; so that, to chiK 
** dren, words oiily stand for sounds, which relate to 
!. such things as they know nothing of; and, in this 
\ sense, we say children learn many things like par- 
rots, what tfiey do not understand, and their me- 
^ niories arie exercised only about sounds, till they 
•* are instructed in the meaning of tlie words. This I 
*^ thought it might be proper to observe, as some sat 

^* HIKROGLYPHICS STOOD FOR THINGS AND NOT FOR 

" WORDS, — if sounds articulated in a. certain manner 
are words. And though it may be said, that in this 
case, when different nations of different languages 
" agree on common characters, that stand for certain 
*^ things they agree on, that then such figures stand for 
*f things : this will be allowed ; but then they stand for 
sounds too, that is, the sounds in each language that 
f-:signity such things : and, as observed before, to chil- 
*^ ciren, who know nothing of the several things they 
stand for, to them they are only marks that express 
^^ such and such sounds : so that these figures stand not 
*^ : for things alone, but as words, for sounds and things *." . 
. The- design of this passage, the reader sees, is to 
oppose the principle I went upon, in explaining the 
nature of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that they stood for 
thing^y and not for words. But that is all one sees; 
for tlie leai*ned water's expression conforming to his ideas, 
wiH iK)t suffer us to do more than guess at the proof 
which he advances : it looks, however, like this, — ^That 
hieroglyphics cemnot be said to stand for things only ; 
faeoaiise things being denoted by words or sounds ; and 
hiercxglyphics exciting the idea of sounds (which are the 
HOtaes ot things) as well as the idea of the things them- 
selves, hieroglyphics stand both for sounds and things.— 

This seems to be the argument put into common English. 

* '•-■^ -.•'■•■ , . .. \- . . 

, *^Pp. %o.t, 229. of a book intided, " A Detcription of the 
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But| foe fciMT of ini3tiJ&ing him, let us con^ .our9^vp» 
to lus own words. 

If hkroglyphical figures (says he) stood for ^ tvQr4f or 
soufuis that dg$ufkd certain t/ungSf the ptfzver qfhiejyh 
glypbics seems to be the savw as of a nufuber, y^ letters. 
cQinposing such a sound that by agreement wajs nfad^^ to 
signify such a thing' Without doubt, if hif^rpglyphjips 
stood for sounds, tl)ey were oftheuature of words, w^^ 
stand for sounds. But this is only op l)ypothet|C£^ pjCP- . 
positition : let us see therefore how lie addresses hiois^l^ 
to prove it-f-JFbr hieroglyphics^ as words, seem: to hsft 
stood for sou/uls, and sounds signjfy things ; as, for in- 
stance^ it mi cut have been agreed that t/^fgure of. a 
crocodile might stand for the same sound that memt 
what we call malice. The propriety of the expression 
is suited to the force of the reasoning, i^ Instead of 
saying, In/^ hieroglyphics^ the learned writgr says, far 
hieroglyphics; which not expressing an illation, but itp- 
plying a reason, obscures the argument he w:ouId iUus^ 
tnate. 2. lie says, HieroglyphicSy as words^ seenp to. hfife 
stood fior sounds. Jiust betbre he sfdd> hnsroglyf^ 
stood Jor words, or sounds, Here they are A^,'w.or4fij on. 
lUaS'Words^ w^^seem to stand yob^ sound. Whatari^^Oi 
to teka them for ? are words soyiid? or, do tjhey ^mi 
for sound ? lie has given us our choice. Bp^ we gp.pn. 
3. For, be corroborates this seeming trutb by a^, i^i^tv^ce, 
in which the possibility of its standing fer a sQ.und \^ n;v^e 
a proof of its so doing. It miqiit (^yshe) i{i^ 
b0en agreed that the Jigure of q^ qrQcqdil^ iM<^UT 
standi Sfc^ 

BiAt be is less diffident ia wh^t ft)Uow4. 7%e children 
(f the priests were ear^y taught thftt the figure qf a 
Of^codik stood for smh a, sf}undn and if th^. did- fuft 
/m»0 the tnea^dng of the sounds it zcQuld certajin^ stani 
with tkem for a sound. This indeed is an aoecdc^? ; 
hut vihdw did be learn tliat the children, before tb$y. 
<X)uld decipher the ^uods of their own langq^^ >y^PK 
tau^ hieroglyphics ? Till now, hieroglyp.Wc^, . i^Qi 
got latQ exclusive handfi> were und^r^tood to. be. ^eser^ 
for those instructed in high and mysterious science*. Wi 
kt us suppose that they were taught tp children amqi:^ 
their first elements ; "^eX eN^xi \b&xi) %& we shall gc^ iffsn 
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ttenaturt of the thiisg^ they could never- stand as-mada. 
for words or sounds. When a child is taught the power 
of leCtek%9 he learns that the letters^ which compose one 
wbrd, maiice, for instance, express the sound; which, 
nl^tdrally arisingfrom a combination of the several powers 
of^adY letter, shews him that the letters stand lor such a 
sodnd or word. But when he is taught that the figure or 
picture of a crocodile signifies maiice, he is naturally and 
neoesisacrily conceives ^though he knows not the meaning 
of the word) that it stands tor some f Aing*, signified by 
tbat word, and not for a ^imd : because there is no 
natural connexion between j^^T^re and a sounds as tiiere 
irbetween jfi^wre and a thing. And the only reason why 
the word »M/ic^ intervenes^ in this connexion, is because 
of^he necessity of the use of words to <listinguish thuigs, 
and- rank them into sorts. Bur the veriest child could 
never be so siiuple as to conceive that, whea he was told 
the 'figure of a beast with tour short legs and a long tail 
signified 9^^/ir€, that it signified the smmdo^Tmlice: any 
more than- if he were told it ^gnified &> crocodile, that it 
signified- the ^oez/ecf of the vi,ord crocodile. The truth is, 
tte ignorant often mistake words for things, but never, 
tlimg» ibr wordH : that is, they firequently mistake the 
nteTMe of « ttung fidr its nature : and rest contented ia 
tke kiiowledge wbich that givses them : Like him who, on 
tbp sight of a pictured elephant, inquirbg what the 
d^eAtiA^e was, on his being answered, that it was the 
^^h^ CxoTy asked no further, but weut away well satis* 
fied ki hk acquaintance wkb that illustrious Strainer. 
Yet I apprehend be did not understand his informer ta 
mean that it signified only the sound of that word* 
Perhaps the learned writer will ob^t, that the cases 
Qre diflferenf ; that the $kpfy(mt was a mere picture, and 
the ctoG^k a skti or mark. But I have sliewn at targe 
ihat the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics were at first mere 
pictured; and that all the alteration thiey received, in be* 
cdMfhig i^arks, was only the having liieir general use oi 
iiotyv^yiiig knowledge rendered more ext^isive and expe*^ 
ditiou^, «more mysterious and [profound ; while they still 
Coiltimied to be the marks of thitigs. 

fxs' proceed ; our author considers next what he ap«^ 
|n^6iM(lid6 flKty be thought aa ob^eetm Vk^ \fl& ^^^^^assok 
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And though (says he) it inay be said that, in this case^ 
where different natiofis oj different languages, agree on^ 
conmon characters^ tliat stand for certain things they 
agree on, that then stick Jigtires stand for things. Tor 
which he answers, This will be allowed ; hut then they 
stand for sounds too^ that is, the sounds in each hnguagt: 
that signify sitch things. He \iho can grant 80 mudn 
and without injury to his system, need be under no fei^r 
of ever giving hb adversary advantages. He may, if hci 
pleases, say next, when disputing about the colour :of« 
an object, — that it is black, will be allowed ; but tlitn it 
is white too. For a mark for things can no more be a 
mark for soiwdsj than black can be white. The reason 
is Uie same in both cases ; one quality or property ex- 
cludes the other: thus, if hieroglyphic marks stand for 
things, and are used as common characters by various 
nations differing in speech and language, tliey cannot 
stand for sounds ; because these men express the saine 
thing by different sounds j unless, to remove this difli? 
culty, he will go farther, and say, not, as he did befqri^ 
that one hieroglyphic xvord (to use his own language) 
stood for one sound, but, that it stands for an hundi^ 
Again, if hieroglyphic marks stand for sounds^ they ca^pot 
stand for things : not those things which are not signified 
by such sounds ; this he himself will allow : nor yi^.l 
aiBrm, for those which are thus signified ; because it ia: 
the sound which stands for the thing signified Jby ; tbc; 
sound, and not the hieroglyphic mark. i3ut all thi^. 
mistake proceeded from another, namely, ihat rwofdi})9i 
stand both for sounds and things, which we now COWQ 
to. For he concludes thus, oo that these fgures {y^. 
hieroglyphics) stand not for things alonCy but, a^ 
WORDS, for sounds and things. An unhappy illustration! 
which has all tlie defects, both in point of meamng ami 
expression, that a proposition can well have. Bor, if 
by words^ be meant articulated sounds, then the expre^ 
sion labours in the sense, as affirming, that sounds $(;^ 
for sounds. And that he meant so is possiUe^ because 
in the beginning of the passage quoted, be uses words 
for articulate sounds. t- Hieroglyphics, says he, Atoodfor^ 
words OR sounds. But if, by words, he meant letters, 
(and that be might mean so is possible likewise, for he 

pre- 
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presently afterwards, uses words in that sense too— ^/ero- 
gfyphicSf as wordsy says he, seem to stand for sounds) 
then the proposition is only false : the plain truth being 
this, letters stand for sounds only; which sounds they 
lUtturally produce ; as sounds arbitrarily denote things. 
" *But to be a little more particular; ^s in this dis- 
tiiiction lies the judgment which is to be made, if ever 
itf fee rightly made, of the controversy between us. All 
tbis confusion of counter- reasoning proceeds, as we ob- 
servied before, First, from not reflecting that letters, 
which stand for words, have fiot, and hieroglyphics, 
which staxid for things, once had noty an arbitrary, but 
a natural des^nation For, as the powers of letters natu- 
rally produce words or soimds, so tlie figures of hierogly- 
phics naturally signify things: either more simply, by 
representation, or more artificially by analogy : Secondly, 
from his not considering, that as we cannot think nor 
converse about things either accurately or intelligibly 
\VilH6ut words, so their intervention becomes necessary 
iri 'dxplaining'the marks of things. But therefore, to make 
hteroglypWcs the marks of soimds, because sounds ac- 
cbttipimy things, would be as absurd as to make letters 
tfe marks of things, because things accompany sounds, 
ilhd who, before our author, would say that letters sig- 
ii^ed things as well as sounds ? unless he had a mind to 
confound all meaning. If he chose to instruct, or even 
to. be Understood, he would say, that letters naturally 
produced sounds or words; and that words arbitrarily 
denoted things: and had our author spoken the same 
intelligible language, and told us that hieroglyphics na- 
turally expressed things, and that things were arbitrarily 
denoted by words, he would indeed have spared both of 
US' the present trouble ; but then he had said nothing 
nevtr. ' As it is, I cannot but suspect that this learned 
Writer/ though, he had been in Egypt, yet found his A/e- 
rogbfphics^ihome^ and mistook these for the Egyptian. 
No other agreeing with his description of picture.* cha-' 
rkcters standing for sounds^ but that foolish kind of >*ete^i^ 
zifriting called by the polite vulgar, hicroglt/phics, the 
ebildish amusement of the illiterate; in wiijch, indeedj^ 
the fig^ires stand only for sounds ; sounds/ divested of 
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§enteBB well as things. Nor is Dr. Pococke the xmly 
paUte writer ti ho has fallen into this ridiculous nuAtafce. 
See a paper called The World, N* XXIV. 

P. 131. [S] It may not be improper, in this {rfaoe, 
just to take notice of one of the strangest fancies, that 
ever got possession of tlie pericranium of an Antkfauj. 
It is this, tlmt the Chinese borrowed their real £karaC' 
tersov hieroglyphic marks from the Egyptiaas. The 
author of it expresses his conceit in this manneiv-^ 
^^ Languam autem primitivam& barberam irel punuB, 
vel Jiaitem parum imuiutatam, et politam J^j^yptioniin 
oonsuetudine, retinere poterant [Sinenses J et solum hoc 
sibi ab ipsis derivaue, et adoptare sobibekdi 
GENUS, ratione habita nonad linguam iEgyptiacam, .«ed 
unice ad idea*^ his Characteribus expressas, quos et ser- 

:monis sui nativi, immo etiam et linguae suae syllabis sepa- 
ratim sumptis eodem tempore applicaverant.'' De . Inscr. 
£gy[)tica Epist p. 53. Authore Turbervil. Needhao). 

From what hath been observed of the nature aiid origin 
of a REAL CHARACTER in general, supported bywbftt 
the Chinese tell us of the very high antiquity of»tbeire, 
it is impassible to fix upon any period of time when the 
Egyptians (whetner invited, or simply enabled by tboir 
improvements in navigation and commerce to peneti^ 
into China) could find this highly policied people .without 
a real character, .-.; 

The qiestion tiien will be, What .possible indueements 

: the Chinese could have to exchange their re^U characUfS 
for the Egyptian ? Iknefit by. this change they, could 
receive none, because one real character is just a&«good 
^ another : And men at their ease, are rai^ely. dtspotfd 
to change native for foreign, but with the p^ospecMf 
some advantage. To this it may be said, *^ . that ;«tfi& 
alphabetic character likewise is just as gcx>d as anothar: 
and yet nothing has been more common than for >j<»6 
nation to change its own alphabet for the alpliabet^f 
another." An instance, without doubt, very apposjtp* 

. To change the shapes of four and* twenty letters li^i^t 
a morning's • work ; and I suppose a small share- ^o^" 

' viiity and complaisance might, go thus lar^ . betiHRin 
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iteighb66rs. But to fhromr away a ttiiUkm «>f 0/1/ in&fks, 
^atStd fO'hav^ a 'miliicxi oP/^eo; to learn, is an 'amusement 
of qtrite arioffieritetufe. I apprehfud, that such a pFO- 
posal (had the. Egyptians made it, with an offer of all 
their learning along with it) would have much alrtimed 
♦ttie iridoltet unenterprbiug temper of the Chinese. But 
the CHti6 seems to think, that an old character, like^^m 
'old'<5oat, woiild be willingly exchanged for a new- one. 
'^^Has ! Tiiiie and Antiquity, which make such havock widi 
^the fmuMjf vestures^ of decay ^ give a new gloss, as' tuell 
«efl'a*tetnybger texture, to the spiritual clothing of ideas. 
„'Atid*if their bid cthdracters were like any old coat, It 
'tniist be *such a oiie as Settle wore in Elysittm ; whitih, 
rtKi the Pbet sings, had, together with its dinner, received 
^ft'¥iew lustre in this its state of beatification : 

'" All'astheVest, appeal-'d the Wearer's 'frame, 
, **' Old in n^w^ state, another yet the same." 

The^ * truth is, the Cliinese, tvho have preserved spe- 
eiiHeiis 'elf all the vdrtous revolutions in their real cha- 

r'dcters^ hav^ the* highest Veheration for the most ancient. 
*N6'w is it possible to conceive* that a people, thus cir- 
.'cCiftisttnced and disposed, should part with their native 
liKdfaiiters, the gift of their Demi-gods and Heroes, to 
"WceiVe OliierSj of the s^me s6rt, from strangers : re- 
*t56rfifib^ild8Lbl6 for no advantage which their own did not 
^^possejss; and partaking of all the inconvenienciesto which 

thfeir otvn werc subject. Had the Egyptians indeed 
"ijfferfed^hem an alphabet (\Vhich, were they disposed 
16 be ^ corfimiinicative, we "know, they had it in ttieir 
■'jlftwer to do, 'at what time soever it can be reamiably 
=* Stippdsed thiey 'first vii^ited the coasts of China), the offer. 
* tod been huitiane, arid, \yitliout doubt, the benefit had 
''befen gratefully accepted. But that the Egyptians did 
^ftothirig of air this, appears from thel Chinese bfeirig 
^"Without an alphabet to this very day. And yet I am 
-'ipersuaded, it was the confounding of these two ^things, 
^ oae of which was practiciable and useful, the other useless 

luid impracticable, I mean the' communication '«of\l*n 
-'♦j^lphjfcbet, S;v*hich -was conlnAon iri the' ancient woHd ; ^hd 
'*i!he commuhicieition of a real Character, which was never 
*iheafd of till -now, ---I say, it was the confoundii^ i)f 
'«Ched6 two things tiaat gave birth to this strange conceit. 
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And then the similitude of shupe between the Egyptian 
an(] the Chinese marks, was thought to complete the 
discovery. The Ij^tter-writer did not seem to reflect, 
that the shapes of real characters, after great imprWe- 

. meats made in them by a long course of time,- nidi is 
the Egyptian and the Chinese, must needs have-ftgl]f!bt 
resemblance, whether tb^ characters were fomietf -iy 
ANALOGY or INSTITUTION. In tlie first CBsei nature 
made the resemblance, as being the common arche^ 
to botli nations. In the latter, nectxsitif, for only stra^ 
and crooked lines being employed to tbrm these niaiis, 
there must needs arise from a combination of su<£'&es 
infinitely varied, a sinking resemblance between tiK 
real characters of two people, though most distoDt 
in genius and situation. But the folly, whieh sitch 
Conjectures! are apt to fall into, is, that, if the^«^ 
of ttie marks be alike, the powers mxisx be alike atse. 

What is here said will enable us likewise to appreciate 
another ingenious contrivance of one M. de Gmgne^vJ 
the Academij Hi»/al of Inscriptions, ^. to get to the 
same discovery. Upon a supposition of the tratii^of 
what I had laid down, that the first Egypliap' alf^Ket 
was taken from their hieroglyphic characters *, this A*i- 
demician fell to work, to analyse, as he tenh9-it,-(be 
Chinese characters ; w hen to his great surprise, heAuud, 
that tlieir contents nere only a certain number- -erf 
LETTERS belonging to the OnenUA Alpkabeitipad^ 

- up, as it were, for carriage: which, when taken iati 
developed, and put in order, formed an Egyptu^'^r 
Phenician -word, that expressed the idea for which ^ 
Chinese real Character stood, as its Representatities. 
How precarious, and of hrtw little solidity tliis fiinSfiil 
Analysis is, may be understood by all .who have seea 

.these Chinese marks and Oriental alphabets -, bolh of 

■ mil 

* M. Warburton avoit pens4 que le pn mier .Alphabet avoij em- 
BnioK set elemens des Hieroglyphes mSmeB ; et M. 1' Abb$ Bartbc 
umy iiVoit mis cette excellenle thforit: dans im plus giund joiiri.eii 
pU^oot uir line colonne diverBea lettrra JEgjftivimea, ea cCtits- 
pbndance avec les Hieroglyphes qui les avoient produita. On piiiiVoit 
done presomer que ks jSgi/piitru OFoicnt communique aux ClStaoii 
les caracMres qus je veiioia de decouvrir, mais qii'ils les regafdoieni 
•UX'infemeft alore cotume dei niffiea: Ilieraglyphiqiies, & uon comiDS 
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;;irbicb ' consist of the same straight and curve lines va- 

,*^ou&Iy -combined; so that it cannot be otlierwise but 

{that in. every Chinese mark should be found, that is, 

•MsiLy imagined, a composition of any alphabetic letters 

^fwhich the profound Decipherer stands in need of. But 

yjJi^ pleasantry of the conceit lies here, that though the 

.rChiocse have alphabetic characters (which this in^^nious 

.•{Author, has, Hith great astonishment, now first disco- 

- wvctred}' yet tisey themselves know nothing of the matter, 
' . fts he at the same time has assured us '*. 

.: ::.Xmigbt likewise insist upon this scheme's labouring 
riioder the same absurdity with M. Needham's. For 
..rthougb when M. de Guignes speaks of that part of the 
.-Cbioese real character whose marks are symboliCy or 
'foimed upon analogy, p. 71, 72. he is witting to have it 

- .^b^ieved (what his title-page enounces), th. t China was 

inhabited by an Egyptian Colony, which carried aloug 
. twith them the Hieroglyphics tliey now use : yet where 
, he •^ 'Examines that other part, oHisisting of arbitrary 

^;.marks^ or marks by institution, p. 64 & seq. he supposes 
.;theD3) as we see above, communicated to tlie Chinese 

V ^by. th^ Egyptians. Oji pouvoit dom premmer (says he) 
,j(fife Ics Egyptiens avoient communiqui am; Chimis les 

^y rearactire^ queje venois de decouvrir. 

n ; To. conclude, the learned world abounds with dis- 

. jcoveries of this kind. They have all one common Ori^- 

obL; the old inveterate error, that a similitude of customs 

' and manners, amongst the various tribes of mankind 

' fliost remote fi'om one another, must needs arise from 
. aoine communication. Whereas human nature, without 
^aj[)y other help, will, in tlie same circumstances, always 

; exhibit the same appearances. 

J^. 131. [TJ L'Alphabeth Ethiopien est de tous ceux 
qoe Ton connoit qui tient encore des Hieroglyphes. 
Fourmont, Reflexions Crit, sur les Hist, des Anc, 




-'jpJfwntt QUE .LE3 CiiiNOis EuxMEMEs lONORENT, et qui me j^te 

*^'dan8 le plus grand 6tonnement, un examen attentif— me Ta falt^c^n- 

'■jioitre, &c. Mtm. de tit. Tom. 29. p. 15. " * * * ' 

'':,Vql.IV. Cc . tgo 
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Peupl^, totiK fcq. p, 501. Ku^her illustrates thbinat- 
)ter in bis account qf tt>£ Coptic alpliabet. ^t as cd 
his system every thi^g tbiat rclatea to E^pt is a mystery, 
tb^ shapes e^nd nam^s qt tb^ letters oi tlieir alphabet we 
may ej^pfxt to find full of pro£;mnd wisdom : yets um^ 
j^biok^ nutting cpuld b9 more patura^ tban iior a people 
Ipng u9Qd to hierqglypbic cba(actev4» to employ tbe moit 
celebrated of tliem, wb^ tb^y invented an alpbabet, ip 
fortuwg ^be \etter£i of it ; and. if tbe Cbioese, wha yst 
want an alpbabet, were now tp make one, it is not to be 
doubted bjjt tliey would use tbe. most venerable of their 
chpract9ri$^c marks ibr Xh^ leitQva of it However,- kt 
ijis. hea^ Kii^cl^r £^r (be iact'^ s^ i-nksk iEgypiiiaQa^am 
cbtnparajtam fuit, ut queinacjUnodium oihiL in omnibus 
foru9/ institiji^^ siii^. mysteriQ peragebatuc, ita & ib 
Imgi^ commuui, uti ex alpbabctg eorAm(km» myatedoa 
bterarum inst,itutionQ i|l,ai concinnQ^>> ut nulla, fei^ io 
^pidiem litera re<^pd)^oru)^n ss^^C^ipentorum non undiipiari 
qfxe pl^a rqperi^eU^, pat^t. De pnmsevia Ms^p^ 
opim lUcrb variia div^rsprupn sunt opiniones. Uwna 
tojnm in h^ (p}f^€nlif4fiti3 pk^^asqm ^v saa^arum afwmr 
liumformff in^^ssuy aliarurnque covpom partium miUmn 
8g symvietriQ desumptas. Ita Dein^tiius. Phalereusi qoi 
septeni vocales assigpaps, septem Djis. conseccatas, ait^ 
ga^teras ex anbnaliupi fprn)^ desumptas^ Eusebius.ad' 
i^ruit id<?n). — Tbeatr. U^^rggl. p. 4s. torn. iii. q£ lui 
(Edip. i^^pt* As for tbis fa4)cy> mentionod by IDemef 
trius PhalQreu32 it Imd a very difierent original fcooi. 
wbat Kii^cb^r supposes ; bqing only, an enigmatic intir 
matipn of the ditl^rcnt outujr^s of vowels and consonants^ 
'l^ Utter being bfute soumls waibout tl)e aid of tlio 
former, by which tliey are £^ it w^^Pfi ftwmated. 

P.. 1,31. [U] T1j(5 very learped apd illu^bions author 
qC. a wprk intitled, liecueil d'AQtiquHes. EgypUenoef^ 
]|.trpsque;», Grecqucs et Romaines, vol. I. Al. the. Count 
Caylus, after having confuted tlie idje conjectures of: 
certain learned men concerning, tlie contents of a aepulr 
chr4 linen, niarked over, witl) £g) ptian alpliabetic cbar;; 
racters, proceeds thus: — 11 noe seinble qu'dn tireroit del 
plus grands ayantages de ce monument, 31 au lieu di(^< 
Siobstiner a p<^rcf r ces t^q^bres^ on t^lioit, de . remoat^/ 
*... .par 
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-par son moyen k rorigine de r6[:ritgre, et d-en sdvm h 
developpemeiit et Ws progr^s: si Ton eherdioit-eii&f^ii 
xxinnotefe la hnme des anciennes tettren, et \e pay$ ^ 
Vim a GocDinenc^ k les employer. Ces quesliom et teM 
d'antre^setiiblables ne poOironi jamais tU^ eclaircies ptt 
las tanxoi^^ages des a^iteurs Grecs et Latins. $ou\eiit 
peu inatruits des antiq4iiteg de leur pays^ ils n'oat fait 
qu^ recueiliir des traditions incerlaines^ et multiplier d^ 
doiiV^s^ auxquela en prefereroit volontiers T^orance ta 
pUx^ profende : c'est aux monumens qu'on doit recouFuv 
Quaiid ils paderont clairement, U faudra bien que Icb 
ancient auleum s accordent avec eus. Avant le caiii« 
fnenoenient de ce si^le oa oe connoissoit point reerituFe 
courante des Egypiiens, et ptusieurs critiques la cenfon* 
doient tantdt avec ceUe des anciens Hebreux, et tentdt 
avec les biero^ypkes ; nniais depuis eette epoquo il notis 
est venu plusieuFS fraginena, quiont fix^ nos idees; et il 
fiuit e&perer que de nou veUes rechercbes nous en pixxruo^e^ 
MBt un plus grand nombre. Conservon^^ avec soin de« 
restes si precieux^ et tachons de les mettre en owTre^ en 
suivant Texemple de celui des modemes, qui a repandu 
lea plus grandes luniieres sur la question de TaBliquiti^ 
des lettses. M. Wai^burlon a detruit Terreur oit Ton 
etoit que les pr^res Egyptians avoient invente les biero- 
^yphes pour cacher leur science : il a distingue troisk 
epoques principales dans Tart de se communiquer le^ 
idees par ecrit : sous la precniere, lecriture n etoit qu'une 
{MflGH^e representation des objets, une veritable peinture i 
sowi la s^conde, elle ne consistoit qu'en bieroglyphes^ 
c'est^^-dire^ en une peinture abr6gee> qui, par exeiople^ 
au lieu de rep>resenteir un objet entier, n'en representoit 
qu'une partie, on ra[^rt, &c. Enfin sous la trotsieooMT 
epoque, les bieroglyphes alteres dans leurs traits devio^ 
leajt les kihrneim d une Venture courante : M. Warburtoa 
aiiroit pt mettre- cette excellente tbeorie k portee de tout 
le mcXKle^ en pla$;aeit dans uae pr^roi^re colomne udd 
suite d'bier(^|ypbes, et dans une seconde les lettres qui 
ea soni d^riv^es ; mais sans doute que lea bornes qu'ili 
t'et€ttt prescritcs ne lui ont pas pernais d'entrer dans ct^ 
detail. Q^oi qu il soit, tous ceux qui recherchent Tori- 
gine des arts et des connoissances humaines^ peuveok 
verifier le syst6me du sfavant Anglois, et se convaincre 
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^v P. 132. [X] M. Voltaire, in a discourse intitkd^ 
Nouveau plan de THistoire de TEsprit humain^ sp^^ak- 
ir^ of the Chinese printings which is an itnpnessiou irotri 
a: solid block, and not by movable types, says they have 
Bot adopted the latter method, out of attachment to their 
aid mages — On sait que cette Imprimerie est une; gra- 
i^ure sur des planches de bois. L'Art de gi^aver- ies 
oftracteres mobiles et de fonte, beaucoup sup^rieure k 
la leur, na point encore kt adopts par eux^ tant ils 

SONT ATTACHES A LEURS ANCIENS USAGES. Now I 

desire to know of M. Voltaire, how it was possible for 
them to adopt the method of a Font of types or movable 
characters, unless tliey had an alphabet. That they had 
no such, M. Voltaire very well knew, as he gives us to 
understand, in the same [Jace. L'art de fdire connoitre 
ses id^es par Tecriture, qui devroit n'^tre qu une methode 
trfes simple, est chez eux ce qii'ils ont de plus difficile; 
ohaque mot a des characteres differens : un savant k la 
Chine est celui qui connoit le plus de ces caracteres, 
et qudques uns sont anives a la vieillesse avant que de 
a^Toir bien 6crire. Would not Caslon or Baskerville be 
finely employed to make a font of letters for this people 
wJK) have so many millions of real characters ? But this 
historian of men and nuuiners goes on in the same mmb* 
ling incolierent manner, and so he can but discredit the 
Jewish history he cares little for the rest — Qui leur doiuie 
ime^ 9uperiorite reconnue sur tons ceux qui raportent 
y^irigioe des autres nations, c'est qu'on n'y voit auam 
pFodige aucune prediction^ aucune m^me de ces four- 
jieries politiques que nous attribuons aux Fondateurs des 
juiAres J Etats, except^ peut-6tre ce qu'on a impute k^' 
FoM r^ d avoir feit accroire qu"il avoit vA ses Loix ecrites 
WF le dos id'uD serpent ail^. Cette imputation m6me 
fyit voir qu on connaissait Tecriture avant Foki. E^fin, : 
ce irest pas c\ nous, 9u bout de notre Occident, k con-' 
tSester les archives d'une nation que etait toute policee 
.quandiKMi^ n'etions que des Sauvages— First, China has - 
tbe^advantage of the western world, because the Founders; 
of iifli: religions' policy 'employed neither Miracles noi* 
, Prophecies, nor the Founders of its civil policy state 
tricks and cheats, Hke other Leaders. And yet he js 
.farced, 'before, the words are wjell.out of his w\ov\\!cl^ V^ 

CC3 ' '" «i^^ 
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If I am not much mistaken, we have the express testis 
nu>nj of Moses, that Ciod did indeed teach men Ian*-- 
guage: It is where he tells us, that God brought toery: 
beaut of the jieldy affdeveryjowloffheair^ unto Admr 
to see what /le uould call ihcm: atui whatsoeve?* Adam 
called every Uv'mg creature^ that was the name thereof. 
J tut Adam gate names to all cattle^ and to the Jaxcl cf 
the airy and to every beast of the JieM. Gen. ii. 19, 20. 
Here, by a comnion figure of spctxh, instead of directly 
relating the fact, that God taught men language the 
historian represents it, by shewing God in the act of 
doing it, in a particular mode of information ; and that, 
the most apposite we can conceive, namely, elementary 
instruction, in the giving names to substances ; such as 
those with which Adam was to be most conversant, and 
which therefore had need of being distinguished each by 
its proper name : flow familiar an image do tliese words 
convey of a learner of his rudiments — And God 
brought every beast ^ &c. to Adam, to see it hat ke zvould 
call them. In a vord, the prophets manner of iieiating 
this important fact, hds, in my opinion, an uncommon 
elegance. liut men of warm imaginations overlooked 
this obvious aiKl natural meaning to ramble after forced 
and mysterious senses, sucli as this, tliat Adam gave txi 
every creature a name cxpremve of its nature. From 
which fantastic hiterpretation, all the wild visions of 
Plulchinson, and his cabalistic followers, seem to have 
arisen. : Nor are the Freetliinkers much behind them in 
absurdities. ^' Some," says Tindal, ^' would be almost 
apt to imagine that the author of the book of Gene^ 
SIS thought that words had ideas naturally fixed Id 
^^ them, and not by consent; otherwise, say they, how 
'^ can we account for his supposing that God brought 
'^ all animals before Adam, as soon as he was creato^ 
^^ to ^ve them names; and that uhatsoeoer. Adam 
" called e^ery living creature^ that was the name ihere^ 
** of 9^' f Christianity as old as the Creation, 8vo. ed* 
{X. 2^8.] But tiiough Moses thought no such, thing, I 
can jtell him . of. one who did : A very ancient writer^ 
;a^d; fioequently /]UQted by the men of this tribe . to. con^ 
:6rQnt iintb Mos^ I nij^an Herodotus; who not only 
ii^).ught tlu.s^ but; Ihought jstiU mqre absurdly^.thlHt IdesB 

had 
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had W(nids naturally affixed to them. See the famoiKi 
tale of Psararaeticims and his twa boys^ lib. ii. How- 
would these men have rejoiced to catch Moses at the 
s^ame Ad Jr antage ! — ^To conclude From what hath beeft 
saidy it appears, that God taught man, language : ye£ 
Ave cannot reasonably suppose it to be any other than 
vihat served his present use: after this, he was able df 
hnnseif to improve and enlarge it, as his future occasions 
should . require : consequently tlie first language must 
needs.be very poor and narrow. 



a 



P. 135. [A A] " How many commatids did God give 
his Propiiets, which, if taken according to the letter, 
*' ' seem, unworthy of God, as making them act like mad- 
*f men or idiots ? As for instance, the prophet Isaiah 
^^ walked for three years together naked for a signi 
" Jeremiah is commanded to car?y his girdle as far as 
^^ Euphrates^rr-to make bands andyokes, Sgc. — Ezekid 
*f is commanded to draw Jerusalem on a I He, &c. fcc.*^ 
[Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation, p. 229.] 
Tha, prophet Jeremiah (says a learned writer) is ordered 
to^bm a girdle^ &c. — He is also sent about with yokes-^ 
Exckiel besieges a paii-tile. — He shaves his head and 
beardi-^Na reasonable man can believe these actions 
mei^ really performed. See Dissertation on the History 
aod ..Character of Balaam. 
J .... ■ - ■ ■ 

P* 135- [BB] — Quemadmodum autem vidit in visi^ 
onibus [Propheta] quod jussus fuerit [Ezech. cap. viii] 
fodem in pariete, ut intrare et videre posset, quid intus 
£ax:iant, : quod foderit, per foramen ingiessus fuerit, et 
viderit id quod vidit; ita quoque id quod dictum est ad 
cum. Et tu sume^ tibi lateremy &c. [Ezech. cap. iv.j 
quod item, alibi ei dictum legitur, Novaculam hanc ton-' 
soriam cape tibi, [Ezech. cap. v. J ita, inquam, ista omnia 
ki visioue prophetiag facta sunt, ac vidit, vel visum fuit 
ipa, ;8e ista opera facere, quse ipsi prsecipiebanturi 
Absit €nim ut Deus prophetas suos stuttis vel ebriis 
similes reddat, eosque stultorum aut furiosorum actiones 
facerejubeat MoreNev. p. ii. cap. 46. JBut here the au* 
thocs. reasoning is defective, — because what Ezekiel saw 
ia ttb vbdmd?er:S jof imagery in bi^ ebapter was in 

vv'. visbn. 
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vbion^ tberefofe his deHneation ^ the plan of the megt^ 
and the shooing his beards m the fourth and fifth <ibiip- 
tei^, were likewise in vision. But to make this illatido 
logical, It is necessary that the circumstance in the 
eighth, and the circumstances in the fourth and fiilh^ be 
shewn to be specifically the sdfne; but examine theiti, 
tod we shdll find them very difietteht : that in the e^hlh 
was to shctv tlie Propliet the excessive idolatry of Jeru- 
salem, by t sight of the very id(datry itself; those in tb6 
fourth and fifth, were to convey thfe will of God, by thfe 
Prophet to the people, in a symbolic action. Now in 
the first case, as we have she^n above, the information 
was properly by vision, and fully answertjd the purp(3lse, 
namely, the Prophet's iltfotindticW ; but, in the laiter, 
a vision had been improper ; for a vision to the profhd 
was of Itself no informadon to the pedple. . 

1^« ^37- [CCJ The genertil moral, which is of great 
importance, arid is inculcated with Jtll imaginable force, 
is, that weak and worthless men are ever tnost forward 
to thrust themselves into power ; while the wise and" gdod 
decline rule, arid prize their native ease arid fre?e(k)ni 
above all the equipage and trappings of gratidWir: Tbfc 
Vfirttity of base vttm in power is tatight in the fiftcietifti 
verse, and the rfdictile 6f that vanity is inhnitably marled 
out in those circumstances ; where the btamble is mfade 
to bid his new subjects, who wanted no shadow, to come 
and put their truk in his, Wlio haki none ; and thatj in 
case of disobedience, he Would send <mt from himself a 
jire that shmtld detfour the cedars of' Lebdfian^ when* 
the fire ofbraffilHeSy and sdch like tfash, Was. Short and 
rttomenfetry evert to a prt^terty, amongst thfe Easterns.-^ 
Tfyi>AL, speaking of the necesisity of the dppKcation of 
rtjason' to sttri^urc, in ordfef to^ a r\^l ittldfersfending of 
those pttsssfgies ftr the (JiA Testament, Wbek-e Gtit 
speaks, Or is spoken of, aftef the manner of men, Ss 
hehgjealouSy artgr^^ ttpentdnt^ repdsiifigj S^c. (Modtts 
of expression very ^rppcwrte, where the- subject is Gt^s 
moral gotiemmerit of the World ; ve^y necessafry, Wfterfe 
it is his civil- government of a partictilar pe6pfe. ) Tia*^ 
daJ, I say, bring? fhis in, dmongst hfe- hsbtaMsHf^ 
Whte, fhcte cheeretk God and man; as if ioftatir htA^ 

meanl^ 
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itiMcit God, the goTernor of the universe; when all^ 
y^M oan teetd antiquity, must see his meaf>ing to be^ 
llmt wine ckeerefh hero-gods arid conmon men. Fw 
Jothitn is here speaking to an idolatrous city, which 
r^n a ttharing after Baalim^ and mode Baatberitk their 
god I a god sprung from amongst men, as may be partly 
collected from his name, as well as from divers other 
circumstances of the story. But our critic, who could 
not see the sense, it is certain, saw nothing of the beauty 
of tlie expression; which contains one of the finest 
strokes of ridicule in the whole apologue, so much 
ftbounding with them; and insinuates to the Sheche* 
miteis the vanity nnd pitiful ori^nal of their idolatrous 
gods, who were thought to be, or really had been, re^ 

^te^ed with wine. Hesiod tells us, in a similar ex* 
fxression, that the vengeance oj the fates pursued the 

€:rimes of gods Ofnd men : 

Atr ANAPXIN Ts 0EnN rs trapmiMrUf ifiirMircn, 

/ . 0e6r. ver. 220. 

P. 137. [DD] Judges ix. 7. Collins, the author of 
=tfae Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, speaking of 
>l>ean Shertocks interpretation of Gen. iii^ 15. says*«-» 
^f What the Dean just now said is nothing but an arguro 
■ "^^ ment from the pretended absurdity of the literal sense, 
'^^ thai supposes the most plain matter of feet to be 
Jiible, or paratde^ or allegory ; though it be suited to 
the nodons of the Ancients, who thought that beasts 
^* had^ in the Jirst ages of the world, the use efspeecky 
^' agreeable to what is related in the Bible of Balaam's 
^^ ass, and told aiier a simpk historical manner, like ndi 
*' the rekitiom in the Old Testament, wherein thei^ is 
nothing savours of allegory, and every thing is piainly 
and siniply exposed'' p. 234* By this it appears that 
Mr. Collins thought iYi^itfabte, parable, aiul (^llegory^ 
were the same oiode of speech, whereas they are rery 
different modes. A fable was a story familiarly told, 
without Miy pretended foundation of fact, with design to 
persuade the hearers of some truth in- questieit ;* a p&h 
r0bU ^NM the same kind of story, mere ofaaeurefji^v dle^ 
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livered ; an allegory .was the relation of a real fact^ 
deliverol in symbolic terms : Of this kind wa^ the story 
of the fall: a real fact, told allegorically. According 
to Mr. Collins, it is a Joble to be understood literally, 
because it was suited to the notions of the ancients^ 'wlifn 
thought that beasts had^ in the jirst ages oj the zivrld^ 
the use of speech. By the Ancients he must mean, if he 
means any thing to tlie purpose, those of the Mosaic 
age: and this will be news. His authority is, in trutbj 
an authentic one ! It is Balaam s ass. — ^ greeable j'Sa.yB 
he, to what is related in the Bible of Balaam's ass^ and 
told after a simple historical manner. Now the Bible, 
to which he so confidently appeals, expressly tells -us, 
that Balaam bad the gilt of prophecy; that an ang^l b- 
tervened; and that God Almighty opened the .ass's 
mouth. But however he is pleased to coaceal the mat^^ 
ter, he had a much better proof tlmt the Ancients 
thought beasts had the use of speech in the Jirst ages of 
the zeorld than Balaam's ass^ and that was £sop*8 
Fables. And this might have led him rather to tiie 
story of JoUiam, so plainly and simply exposed, that, 
had not only the serpent^ but the tree of knowledges 
likewise spoken, be could have given a good account of 
the matter, by Jotliam's fa,ble ; told after a simple /u^ 
torical manner ^ like all the illations, in the Old Tester^ 
onent. A great improvement, believe me, this, to bis 
discovery, — that the ancients thought not cnify' that 
beasts^ but that trees spoke in the first ages of iht. 
world. The Ancients! an' please you. It is true, they 
delighted in fabulous traditions. But what tl)on ? .th^ 
had. always the sense to give a sufficient cause . to* every 
etfect. They never represented things out of n^tup^ 
but when placed there by some God, who had nature: 
in bis power. Even Homer, tlie father of fables j wben-^ 
he makes the horses of Achilles speak, or feel humaAv 
passions, thinks it not enough to represent thcin as sti^i 
mulated by a God, without informing us, that they; 
themselves were of a cailestial and immortal race, . • ;; r: 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * . 

P. 140. [EEJ This account shews how ridiculously 
ibe critics were employed in seeking out the inventor of 
the Apologue ; they might as well have sought for the 

inventor 
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inventor of the Metaphor, and carried their researches 
still fuilher, and with Sancho Pancha inquired after 'the 
inventor of eating and drinking. 

P. 143. [FF] — K«i \y Aiywlw jt*lv tomt It^ti^i iroyif^ i^ 
my co^iftv f^e/biaOf, X; r»» Ai^irirliW ^ki9V. T/BAjUjuarciyy 
Jl rpnTfri^ ^ia^f «V, EIIIITOAOrPA^IKXlN rt, x(Kt lEPO- 
TAT^IKXIN, xAi STMBOAIKXIN' xA^y /ub x«fyoA«y8j(A(V»y 
'kAO« j|bii/*i}a'i», ToJv ^e fiiAAiiyop8^ufv«ir xqS«- rti^ac cttyff/EXtf;. 

Ite Viift Pythagor©,' cap. xi. & xii. pag. 15. £d. 
Ku^terii^^^Holstenius translates twv [xh xotyoxeysjufvtfv 

this marmer :-^" Quorum illud proprktm 8g cmnmurtem 
" loqttendi ^onsuetudimm xmxi'sXyiv i re//^wfl per allegorias 
** 5ub quibusdam seniginatum involucris sensup:i . expri- 
" Hiunt." By which, it seems, he understood ^m pjy 
inif99XoyHf».iym xoHi ft,(fAfi(n¥ to be an explanation of the 
nature of epistolary writing \ and T»ir fi dT^fiyoj^nfAtifup 
xa7ji riy«f aJvifjiaf, of th^ nature both of kierogHyphic 
2a\& ^mboUc \ whereas the first words are an exp1at\atioa 
of M^rbglyphic writingj and the second only of symbolic; 
FbP ■ PQl^hyry having named three kinds of writing, the 
first common to all people ; the two other peculiar, at 
that time, ' to the Egyptians ; when becomes to speak' of 
their naituhresi he judiciously omits explaining the episio^ 
iaryy whifeh all the world knew, and confines his dis« 
ccfurse to the hieroglyphic and symbolic. But was it, 
as Holstenius thought, that he explained the nature pf 
thift epistolary in the words twf fi>iv xoivoXofu/xfywif, &c. th en 
liffs he entirely omitted the proper hieroglyphic (for the 
rSp'ik aXAffyojiii^uiW, &c. relates only to the symbolic J ; 
wtiich had been an unpardonable fault. But that this- is 
Ifaiefeniu&'s mistake is further seen by the next passage 
from Clemens Alexandrinus: for what Porphyry Cans 
hitroglyphical and symbolical^ Clemens calls hiei^ogly* 
phical; using hieroglyphical as a generic term, which 
Porphyry used as a specific. Clemens, I say, giving- 
aa'Kjiccount of the nature of hieroglyphic writing, tells* 
us it was of two sorts ; the one, RTPJOAOrEITAI KATA 
MIMH2IN, directly and simply imitates the thing intended 
te hg represe^ited \ by this he meant the proper. tiieroglyr 
• •• " ^ pliic 
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phic (which Porphyry, in his enutneration oi the kioc^ 
dirtinguiihes from the symbolic); and what is inkm, 
Porphyry seems to have borroMed hie expression of- tft 

f4» xonfoAeyv/Miywy xatlei fAtfAf^^tif, from ClemenS^S xvpoK^ 

ycnpiu uolli /Mi/t^ntf-ii^, by which tiiis latter evidently itiikm 
to express tlie nature of the proper hieroglyphic. Besides^ 
ClemenSy ivho gives the nature of epistolary writing, iiit^ 
the same judgment that Porphyry omitced giving it, de- 
scribes it in a very difierent manner, and with great pro^ 

priety, thus, h i fJ^tp in itm ru¥ wpmrm STOIXEIflK 

KTPIOAOriKH. Yet a learned writer, supported by 
the authority of Holstenius, nhich served his purpose tt 
an anniment tor the low antiquity of Egypt, would per* 
wade :us tliat Porphi/ry did not mean by the expression 
mmnMiXc^fifjt^va xokli /m/juii0-*v, ihut the cfwaciers he spoke 
^VuitiittdtheJonriS or Jigures of the things intended 
by thu'jn ; for that was fwt tha jf>l^w%^ rthich the ancient 
wriieirs escribed to letters. [6acr. and Prof. Hist, of 
tbre Vrorld connect, vol. ii p. 9f)o.} Tins argument i^ 
a Petiiio Pritfcipii; which supposes Porphyry to be 
here describing epistolai^ ^^riting. On this suppoaitien 
the writer says, that the imitation of thefofms or Jigures 
of thitigs is not the ^i/ui«i«-ic the ancient uriters ascribed t0 
letters. Certainl) it is not. Ijut Porphyry is not 
speaking of the letters, but of hieroglyphic figui^r 
t^ierefore fUfMin^ does here, and may any where, m^ 
(l>ecause it is tlie literal sense of the word) imitation '(iff 
tlie figure oftiiingi^ However, let us consider hiscriA- 
tii^bm on this m-oixI, though it makes so little to his pbr^' 
pose : — Socrates in Plato says, it seeans, • ttm va^ 

MIMOTMENOZ* and the unaeiUs. tlie learned writer IDtls 
U89 were edretding philosophical in their accounts of bdfM 
words Oiui letters: u^hen a xcot d or sound was thought 
ftfUy to express^ accoraing to their notions^ the tbMg 
which it was(k^igned to be the name ojy then they calkd 
it the uHth^ or picture of that thing. The ancient^' 
were, without doulit, woiidortullv profound; if vi^wyt^ 
believe Kircher and his school : k.^t if a pluiiv man m^f 
be faeard^ all the mysterv oi /mi/aho-k and iUm \%as siBi|ity' 
this: Alphabetic letters^ as we ha\-e observed^ spnm^ 
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IrpiD ; tv9.rqglyphic charaoters; and even receked ttek 
^^{Wtfropa theoce. Now tbe anci^ts, q» was.vei7"fitt* 
iBia^ whw th«y spake of the power of kttersy ^Ind 4g 
ifonif^ cMDpo^ of kittecs^ frequently trandfervcd the 
t^4niB^ fAifuwif md uHihf lo tlieae^ which property bek>Bged 
to hieroglj^phic characters : a (dain pi.x)of of this is the 
very woni iwofAigkio/j^my quoted oy th^ le^nypd writer firom 
PJato ; which literalty signifies, to imitate from an ex- 
fpj^^ buA figuratively^ to ejfpnest^BX tarae: So wkm^fjm 
4)(|p^iy figiSgi^ any tiling formed anJ fashiomd by 
^MtR^K^vely, 1^ simiklitude in speech, nay, tbe mu- 
t^c4. ^I9ffd^^ of: the voice. There is a peiQafkable 
{Mfi^^ge in {Hutareii's idiscourse oitkQ Ih^hia»^ph€tes$ 
^.'lo9g€r rimkring her prophecies inverse; where the 
Vff^^L w^»ni^ ^ generally tkouri^t tQ be used in the first 
%(|jhesp tf;a4wtivQ senses, but I think it must be under* 
sd^bkq4 iP: tbiei 9et»)nd ; speaking (tf the ancient manner ojf 
4$i)^^9g th6 oraciea^ he says,-^»c ayif^villby, sA^ aiIiIi^, 

i^ ff4r cvi?^ M. Le Cleoc, [Do Prophetia, pag. 1 8'. 
tff^ iif^ Conun. ixk V. T.} translates the latter part 
tj^Jifi^ pedibus YiDcta, tumidas qwBsiiis 8C tf^alatitOs 
verbis constantia, & cum tibia pronunciata. But 
v^c-fUli signifies here, not quasitis verbis, but that 
VM^lMo^ of tfae voice wbu^h we may call plaeida^ 
Qf^j^prmfiti^^ and is opposed to i[wa, a contrary modir- 
lltiw^ ofi :th$ voice, which may be called ^ramc«^;i/(9^ 
mafio. These two were used in the theatre (to which* tbe 
matter is compared) in a kind of recitative on the flute : 
aft that, wjj^at PkUarch wxMilds^y^. is this, that the ancient 
o^adn^ Wfi^ not only delivered in verse^ and in a pom- 
Pdfis. %uratave style, but, uere sung likewise to the: 
qu^ 'ijoMmaBBd wxic^ollt he opposed dvrjvvhv^y m tbe 
sgpae gi'untunubkty a()d to /uidisKfofMMV ot^^irc^ he* opposed 
)mim^9..pk^9,<fio»pl^' Plutarch uses vXoufko$^ again in- the 
^nOQ.of (xm/oryna/^f. whorespe^iking^of the elocutidi^ of 
SfMnbtes^ he calls it IIAA2MA ^m a^fvi^p, a composed, 
modulation of voice. But Qnintilian employe it in the 
very sense in question, to express a soft and delioflte. 
nii^dkfktiwof. voice* Sft autem imprimis lectio virilis; 
ik cum> suavttate ijuadam grc^vis^ ^ non quidenv'|)ro8tg^ 
fmaii$f quisv carmen est, ^ sepoetsd canere testanttin 

Noa 
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Nod tamen in caiiticum dissoluta, nee plasma tf. (ut 
jiunc a plerisque fit) effocminata. 1. i. c. i^. Hence 
again, in another traductton, pla^ia was used to si^ify 
a certain medicine, that speakers in public took to 
render their voice soft and harmonious : 

Sede leges cclsa, liquido cum plasmate guttur 
Mobile conlueris — ^l^ers. Sat. i. ver. 1 7. 

Tumebus, not attending to this progressive change in 
the sense of words, and taking his signification of plasma 
from the passage of Quintilian, supposed that ptasmOy 
in this place of the poet, signifies not a medicament, but 
ja soft and delicate modulation of the voice.-^Est ciim 
molli & tenera fictaque vocula poema eliquaverit udo 
gutture. Est enim plasma^ ut alio loco docui, cum vox 
est tenera & mollis. On the other hand, Lubin, who 
had taken his signification of plasma from this place, 
will needs have the same word in the passage quoted 
above from Quintilian to signify not a soil and delicate 
modulation of the voice, but a medicainent Tumebi 
hujus loci cxplicatio, 1. xxviii. c. 26, Adversar. mihi 
non placet, & hoc Quintiliani loco refutatur. Comment, 
in Pers. 

P. 142. [GG] H»r oIxiiOTiJIa /Aflafbi^f? xai j»/Ia^lOtt!Il^ 

That is, as I understand it, represented one thing by 
another, which other hath qualities bearing relation or 
analogy to the thing represented. 

P. 142'* [IIH] »vocyp(ifii(ri iioi ruy dvotyXipm. The 

Latin translator keeps close to liis original, anaglyphku 
describunt; and Stanley, [Lives of Phil. p. 350. ed. 3d.} 
they write by anaglyphies : as if this was a new species 
of writing, now first mentioned by Clemens, and to be 
added to the other three : whereas, . I suppose, it was 
Clemens's intention only to tell us that tropical symbols 
were chiefly to be met with on their stone monuments, 
engraven in relief: which was true. 

P. 14*2. [II] AirUx ol TffOLf AlyvTrlloig vreckitWfAtPOi v^i!rii» 

tmrrOAOrPAMKHN x»Ajr/A£vii»- MifM rt, mV lEPA* 

TULHM, 
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-; AoycrTai xarot fj^iiAi^iny' n i^ ua-wsp r^o^ixcHf yS^P^^^* ^ ^^ 

p«AojM.5voi, xuxAov woiao"*' ZtAriviii^ Je, o'X^I^ol fAnvQeiSU, xa7« 
TO xupfoXo^2?/cAfi/ov ni@^' rpowiycS^ i\, xar*' o*x2*OTifJ« iAi\oiyoy\ii 
x^i fAiloLliiiuls^j rot S" s^xWdrloulsg* ri ^e, xroAAap^wf fAfljc- 
c)(fllAAli^oilsi, ^obfoir\wi¥' riq ySy rwi^, fiaciXibdv Itralvs^ 

^Avjpwy T8 ^E xosloi rs; ecipiyiABg^ rptrs £(02{f, ouyfAx i 

^^(i>fjkOL<nv dTrui»^0¥' roy il HAiov, r^' th KOcy^d^H, ivhin 

xuAiWfj. Strom, lib. v. p, 555, 556* Ed Morell: — 

' nf 9) jMiv In ^i« rZi vr^ruv ^Oiyfiiav xupioAoyixii. tf ^c, (TU/aCoAixti, 

the Latin translator turns thus, Qi^us una qmdem est per 
prima elementa xu/>*oAoy»xii, id est, proprie loquens ; altei^a 
*Dero symbolica, id est, per signa signlficans. This is so 
faithfully translated, tliat it preserves the very ambiguity 
of the original, and leaves 41s still to guess at the autlior's 

!, division. Marsham takes it just wrong; and so does his 

nephew Stanley ; the first of these learned men quotes 

and translates the passage thus : Triplex erat apud 

JEgyptios characterum ratio^ 'ETr^roAofpa^ixiJ, ad scri- 

: bendas epistolas apta, sive vulgaris ; 'l£pal«xii, qtia utun- 

' tur 'Iff oyf ajfAjtAoIfK, qui de rebus sacris scribunt, Sg- *Iff 0- 

yXvpxi, sacra sculptura; hvjvs dace sunt species^ 'Kv^^o-- 

XoyiKtij proprie loquens per prima elementa, Sf 2u/aSoA4xij, 

'per signa [Can. Chron. p 38. Franeq. Ed.] The second 

thus, — the last andmost perfect, hieroglyphical ; wh ereof 

. one is curiologic, the othei^ symbolic. [Lives of .Phil. 

- p. 329. 3d ed.] By this interpretation, the : learned. 
Father is, 1. made to enumerate tlirec kinds of writing, 

; but to explain only the last, namely, hieroglyphics; 
2. which is worse, he is made to say one kind of hieitogly- 

:■ phics was by letters of aii alphabet ; for that is the 
meaning oiSii rZy v^drm Totj(iimi 3. which is stilji vorse, 
he is made to divide hieroglyphics into two sorts, curio- 

^ logic and symbolic, and symbolic into three «ort^ cwm- 
iogic, tropical and allegorical j which makes theprita divi- 

^ ^ sion into curiologic and symbolicy InaooiratMilittBlburd; 

tf :.,; r Vol. IV* Dd and 
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and spreads a general confusion over the whole passage. 
Their mistake seems to have arisen from supposing fAsiih 
UpoyXvfixng (the immediate antecedent) was understood 
at h n f^iy £r» ; whereas it was the more remote ante- 
cede fit y jbicOo^s AlyvTrl!u}¥ yoafAfAdruv ; and . what made 
them suppose this, was, I presume, the author's ex- 
pressing the common plain way of writing by letters of 
an alphabet, and the common plain way of imitating by 
figures (two very different things) by the same words, 
xupio^oytxii and nvfioXoyuron ; not considering that fti rw 
vfdruv ro»x^*«v, joined to the adjective, signified writing 
by letters ; an^, xara fjt,tiAfiviv, joined to the verb, sig- 
nified writing by figures. In a u ord then, the plain 
and easy meaning of Clemens is this, — " The Egyptian 
*' method of writing was epistolic, sacerdotal, and hiero- 
*^ glyphical ; of this method, the epistolic and sacerdotal 
" were by letters of an alphabet ; the hieroglyphical, by 
" symbols : symbols were of three kinds, curiologic, 
" tropical, and allegorical." 

P. 143. [KK] This was indeed a very logical conclu- 
sion fix)m the opinion that hieroglyphics zvere invented to 
hide mysteries ; but the high improbability of the fact 
should have led them, one would think, to the falsehood 
of die premisses. That the Egyptians had letters before 
they had hieroglyphicsy seems to me as extravagant as 
^ that they danced before they could walk ; and, I believe, 
will seem so to all who consider the first part of this dis- 
sertation. However, a modern writer has taken up that 
opinion : and tells us in plain terms, that the hieroglyphi- 
cal way of writing was not the most ancient way of writ- 
ing in Egypt ; [Connect, of the Sacr and Prof. Hist, 
vol. i. p. 230. and again to the sane purpose, vol. ii* 
203, 294.] partly, I presume, as it tavoured the hypo- 
thesis of the low antiquity of Es^ypt ; and partly, per- 
haps, in compliment to that '/onbequential notion, that 
not only all arts and sciences came from the Hebrews, 
but al) the vehicles of knowledge likewise ; whence, par- 
ticularly, the author ot the Court of the C entiles derives 
hieroglyphics. 1 he greatest pieces of the Jewish wisdom^ 
says Mr. Gale, we?e couched under the coveY of symhoU 
^ and types ; re he nee the Egyptians and other nations bor- 
rowed their hieroglyphic and syjiiboilc wisdom. . (Part i. 
- p. 77J 
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p? 77.] But on what ground does tlie author of the 
Connection build, in support of his opinion ? On this, that 
letters are very ancient ; in which, without doubt, he is 
rights but. surely not so ancient as he would have them. 
However, the Argument he uses is certainly a very per- 
verse one : There is one consideration more, says he, xvhich 
makes it *cery probable that the use of letters canie 
from Noah, and out of the first world, and that is the 
account which the ChiJiesegive of their letters. They 
assert their first emperor, whom they name Fohy, to be 
the inventor of them ; before Fohy they fiave no records, 
and their Fohy and Noah were the same person, [vol. i. 
p. 236.] Now it unluckily happens that the Chinese are 
without letters, even to this day. Nor are we, for all 
this, to think our author ignorant of the nature of the 
Chinese characters ; for he tells us soon after, that the 
Chinese h(vce no notion of alphabetical letters, but make 
use of characters to express their meaning. Their cha- 
racters are not designed to express words, for they are 
used by several neighbouring nations who differ in Ian- 
guage. [p. 244.] Thus the learned writer, before he was 
aware, in endeavouring to prove letters of liigher anti- 
quity than hieroglyphics^ hath proved just the contrary; 
even that hieroglyphic characters, not letters, were the 
writing so early as his Noah : For the Chinese characters 
are properly hieroglyphics, that is, marks for things, npt 
W07^ds ; and hieroglyphics they are called by all the mis- 
sionaries from whom we have the most authentic accounts 
of China. But had their characters been indeed li^ters^ 
as our author, in this place, by mistake supposed them, 
yet still his argument would have had no weight ; and I 
will beg leave to tell him why : The Chinese characters 
in use at present are very modern in comparison of the 
monarchy. The missionaries tell us (as may be seen by 
the quotations given above) that the Chinese character 
hath undergone several changes ; that their first way of 
writing was, like the Mexican, by picture ; that they then 
abbreviated it in the manner of the most ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; and at length brought it, by many gradual 
improvements, to its present contracted form : yet a real 
character or hieroglyphic the Chinese writing still is ; 
and so is likely to continue. 

U D 2 P. 14^* 
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P. 145. [LL] A late curious Voyager, who had exa- 
mined the larjjer pyramids with great exactness, and 
found no hieroglyphics inscribed upon them, either with- 
out or within, concludes, rather too hastily, that they were 
built before the use of hieroglyphic writing in Egypt ; and 
from thence insinuates another conclusion, in favour of 
the absurd hypothesis here confuted, that hieroglyphics 
were not the first species of writing known in Lgypt; 
and, consequently, did not come from picture-writing, 
but from alphabetic marks ; a foolish error, which be- 
trays great ignorance in the natural progress of human 
knowledge. ** Si je suppose (says Captain Xorden) que 
** les Pyramides, mfeme les dernieres, ont fetfe ele v6es avant 
*' que Ton edt Tusage des hieroglyphes, je ne Tavance 
** sans fondemcnt. Qui pourroit se persuader, que les 
" Egyptiens eussent laisse ces superbes monumens, sans 
" la moindre inscription hieroglyphique, eux, qui, comma 
*' on I'observe de toutes parts, prodigueoient les hiero- 
** glyphes sur tous les edifices de quelque consideration ? 
" Or on n en apper^oit aucun, ni au dedans, ni au de- 
" hors, des pyramides, pas m^me sur les ruines des 
" temples de la seconde et de la troisieme pyramide : 
" n'est ce pas une preuve que Torigine des pyramides 
" pr^cfede celle des hieroglyphes, que Ton regarde nean- 
" moins comme les premiers caracteres dont on ait us^ 
" en Egypte." — Voyage d'Egypte, 3mepartie, p. 75. 

The curious voyager not only satisfies himself in ac- 
counting for the want of hieroglyphic characters on the 
Pyramids, by their being built before the invention of 
such characters, but seems to value himself upon a dis- 
covery resulting from it, that Hieroglyphics were not tk 
first sort of writing in tlgypt. But there is a greater 
difficulty in this matter than he was aware of 

It hath been proved at large, that marh for things, 
by a kind of picture-writing, were the first rude eflfort of 
every people upon earth, to convey and perpetuate their 
intelligence and conceptions to one another, as ^oon as 
tliey Iciian to associate, into tribes and nations. The 
Monnm nts in question are a proof that the erectors of 
them had advanced in the arts of civil life. No one then, 
who understands what Society is, can doubt but that the 
Egyptians had thea a method of conveying their thoughts 

at 
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at a distance, by visible marks: and no one, acquainted 
with the slow progress of human inventions, can imagine 
that alphabetic writing was the first effort towards this, 
conveyance. Hence arises the difficulty. . 

But this observation of the curious voyager, which fur- 
nishes the difficulty, supplies the solution. Suppose only 
the Pyramids to be erected in the interval between the 
inventions of curiologic and tropical hieroglyphics, that is, 
between their natural and more artificial state, and the 
difficulty vanishes : For in their natural state, they would 
be only used out of necessity ; and not for ornament, 
luxury, or decoration. So that it is no wonder we do not 
find theih on the pyramids in pompous and flattering 
inscriptions like those on the obelisks. 

His observation, Norden indeed gives, as a proof of 
the high antiquity of the pyramids ; and very justify. But 
his drawings furnish us with another argument in suppoit 
of this truth, which he himself seems not to have consi- 
dered : It is this, that the general idea of Egyptian archi- 
lecture was entirely taken from the pyramids : which 
nothing sure but the high veneration for.them, increased 
by their remote antiquity, could possibly have occasioned ; 
since the figure of these sepulchral monuments, so well 
adapted to triumph over time, is the most inconvenient 
that can possibly be imagined for habitable structures, 
whether public or private; and exceedingly grotesque, in 
all others. And yet we see, from the ancient ruins of 
Egypt, of which this diligent and exact Traveller has given 
us so fine drawings, that all their buildings, without ex- 
ception, were raised on the idea and genius of the Pyra- 
mids. We are surprised to find not only their ports, 
their door-steads [See plates CIX. — CXVIH.] but even 
tlie very walls of their temples, [PL CXLVII.— VHI. 
— CLI. — CLIV.] nay, of their towns, narrowing up- 
wards and inclining inwards, in the manner of a modern 
fortification. [PI. XCIX.— CXV.— CXXXVHl.J— 
But to return to the solution given above : It may be said, 
perhaps, " Allow the pyramids to have been erected in 
the interval between the inventipn of curiologic and tro^ 
pical hieroglyphics. What hindered the Egyptians from 
scribbling over these bulky monuments with their first 
rude essays^ as other barbarous nations have done upon 
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their rocks? of which wc find specimens enough in Scan- 
dinavia, North- East Tartary, and elsewhere.*' Indeed I 
know of nothing but custom that hindered them ; that 
sovereign Mistress of the world, who only is of/ force to 
control and conquer Nature : And that Custom did ef- 
fectually hhider them, is very plain, from our finding no 
specimens of any of their first rude hieroglyphic paintings; 
though, from them, their improved hieroglyphics received 
their birth. Nor did they want, any more than other 
Barbarians, their isolated rocks for this purpose : they 
had them very commodiously bordering on the Nile, and 
in view of all passengers. And on these, it is remark- 
able, they have inscribed their improved hieroglyphics, 
though we see no remains of any the earlier and ruder 
efforts of picture- writing. 

But the modesty and reserve of this curious Traveller, 
and his deference to learned Antiquity, deserves commen- 
dation. He is not of the number of thqse who expect 
more faith from their Reader than they commonly find, 
or venture to entertain him with discoveries which he did 
not expect. For the learned reader acquiesces in Anti- 
quity ; the sensible reader prefers the evidence of a con- 
temporary writer to the conjectures of a modern traveller : 
yet such is the general humour of our Voyagers, that they 
think they do nothing, if they do not rectify the errofs of 
Antiquity. I have an ingenious measurer of the Pyramids 
in my eye, and one of the latest too [Dr. Shaw], who, in 
the passion for saying sometliing new, assures us, that the 
opinion of their being sepulchres is an old inveterate 
mistake : tliat they are indeed no other than temples, 
for religious worship. To soften so rugged a paradox, he 
says, there was no universal cogent amongst the Ancients 
concerning the use or purpose for which these Pyramids 
were designed. And was there any universal cotrnnt 
amongst them that snow was white ? But would this save 
the modesty or understanding of him who should affirm, 
afier a certain 0,ncient Philosopher, that it was black? 
And yet such a one would have the advantage of our 
Traveller; who would be hard put to it to produce any 
Ancient, whether Philosopher or otherwise, who said the 
Pyramids were Temples. But if the positive and agreeing 
l^timony of all the old writers extant may be called uni- 

venal 
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versal consent^ it certainly is not wanting. Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny,. Tacitus, &c. all assure 
us that the Pyramids were Sepulchres. Nay, Diodorus, 
to put the matter out of doubt, informs us, that the sacred 
commentaries of their Priests said so. But our Traveller 
supposed this universal consent to be shaken at least by 
Pliny, who tells us, they were built for ostentation^ and 
to keep an idle people in employment. As if this intimated 
that, in Pliny's opinion, they were not Sepulchres ! Sup- 
pose I should say the great Arch at Blenheim was built 
for ostentation \ and if not to set an idle people to work, 
yet at least to make them stare : Does this contradict the 
universal consent of its being a Bridge, though as much 
too large for the water that runs under it, as the Pyramids 
were for the bodies contained in tliem ? In a word, Pliny 
is not speaking of the use to which the buildings were 
applied, but of the motives for their erection. 

P. 149. [MM] Against this, a late furious writer ob- 
jects — " But is it credible that the polite and learned 
priests of Egypt would use a method to hide and secrete 
their knowledge, which the more rude and barbarous 
nations employed to publish and divulge theirs ? Or 
can you conceive that a curious and studied refine- 
ment of so knowing and enlightened a people as the 
Egyptians should be one and the very same thing 
** with a rude and simple , invention of those nations' 
" which were most barbarous and uncivilized ?'' Jack- 
son's Chronol. vol. iii. p. 357. 

I answer by another question — Is it credible that the 
polite and learned orators and historians of Greece and 
Rome should, out of choice, use a method [figurative 
|:xpression] to perfect their eloquence, which the first 
rude and barbarous nation employed out of necessity, and 
which rude and barbEu*otf s nations still employ, for want of 
intellectual ideas, and more abstract terms ? Or can ^ou 
conceive, that a curious and studied refinement of dress, 
in so knowing and enlightened a people as the present 
French, should h one and the same thing with the rude 
and simple invention of leathern garments to cover naked- 
ness amongst the I^planders, a people most barbarous 
^d anci\dlissed ? But if it displeases our Chronologist, 
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He thinks, tiowever, he ha^ found a support for his 
notion in St. Jeroui ; who, he says, tells us somewhere 
or otlier, that they came from the Barbarians : Restant 
adhuc NOT^, qtuB cum ex Barbarorum puto ortu nata 
shitj rationem amisere. But without searching for the 
place, and recurring to the context, we may safely pro- 
nounce, that St. Jerom meant here by not^ not fAe 
notes of short 'hand^ but hieroglyphic ^notes ; by his say- 
ing of them ratioi^em amisere; which was not true of 
short'harfd notes, but very true of hieroglyphicaL 

P. 154. [QQ] To this, perhaps, it may be objected 
that literary writing had tlie name oi epistolary^ rather 
for its being afterwards employed in such kind of com- 
positions; because Clemens Alexandrinus says. That 
Atossa the Persian empress was the first that wrote 
epistles \ and Tatian, where be gives a list of some In- 
ventors, expresses himself, from Hellanicus the historian, 
in this manner, '£iriroA»c ZTNTAISEIN i^iZ^uv i TLi^vm 

ovoiAGt otiri nv* But to this it may be replied, that the 
supposition of literary writing s having the name of epis- 
tolary irom any later application of sdpbabetic letters to 
this sort of composition, is very precarious : for it may 
be asked, why rather a name from epistles than from 
any nobler sort of composition, in which we must needs 
conclude letters had been employed, before the use of 
epistles, if epistles were so lately invented? But the 
truth is, if by a'uill«a'cfiy, which word Clemeps likewise 
uses, we are to understand the compoungj and not the 
artificial closing and sealing up of the tablets in which 
tlie Ancients w rote their epistles (the more natural sense 
of the \^ ord, and an invention more to die genius of a 
court lady) u e must needs say the whole story of Atos- 
sa's invention is a very idle one, and worth <mly. the 
attention of such triflcrs as the writers Cff the mcention 
of tilings \ from whence Tatian and Clemens had it: 
they might as well have enquired after the inventus of 
speech : writing epistles being as early as the occasiops 
of communicating the thoughts at a distance ; that is, as 
early as human commerce. We find in the IL J', 
ver* 1 69) Bellerophoa carrying an episde fiom PF8Bto5 

to 
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to lobates. "No, says a great Critic, [seep. 539. 
*^ of the Dissertation upon Phalaris] this was no epistle, 
" as Pliny rightly remarks, but codidlli; and Homer 
" himself calls it -rnvx^ btIvxIk." I do not comprehend 
the force of the learned person's argument; the point 
between him and his noble adversary was concerning the 
tki?7o-^ not the 9zamc; but Pliny's observation, and his 
dwn, is concerning the 9iamey not the thing. Let what 
Bellerophon carried be -ujIvol^ wIuxIo^, small leaves of 
wood covered with wax^ and written upon by a pen of 
metaly yet was it essentially an epistle ^ if Cicero's defi- 
nition of an epistle be a true one : Hoc est, says he, 
Epistolce propriurn, ut is ad quern scribitur^ de iis i^ebus 
quas ignorant^ certiorjiat. Why Pliny said, this w/i/«0 
Wluxjij was not an epistle^ but a codicil^ was because 
small leaves of wood covered with wax, when written 
on, were called by his counhymen codidlli ; and a mis- 
sive-paper, epistola: that this was his meaning appears 
from the account he gives of the pretended pc^er epistle 
of Sarpedon mentioned as a great rarity by Licinius 
Mucianus. [See the Dissert, mentioned above.] 

P- 155- [I^R] ^y sonos vocis Cicero means words: 
It was impossible he could ever conceive that brute and 
inarticulate sounds were almost infinite. — See what is 
said on this matter below. 

Long before this addition was made to the discourse 
on Hieroglyphic writing, one of the ablest Philosophers 
of this age, M. TAbb^ de Condillac, in his Essai sur 
Torigine des connoissances humaine^, had the candour 
to say, tliat I had perfectly well discovered the progress 
by which men arrived to the invention of letters. Cette 
section [De L'ecriture], says he, etoit presque achev^e, 
quand TEssai sur les Hieroglyphes traduit de I'Anglois 
de M. Warburton me tomba entre les mains : Ouvrage 
ou Tesprit philosophique et lerudition regnent egalement, 
&c. mes propres reflexions m avoient aussi conduit k 
remarquer que I'ecriture n'avoit d abord ete qu'une sim- 
ple peinture : mais je n*avois point encore tente de de- 
couvrir par quels progres on ^toit amve bi I'invention des 
lettres, et il me paroissoit difficile d y reussir. La chose 
la 6t6 parfaitement executee par M. Warburton, p. 178. 
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sec. partic. — My own countrjnien have been less can- 
did : and to them the above addition is owing. 

P. 159* [SS3 To ZTtiu rZy iy BaCuAwvi UpZy yfX[A[Aeir<a¥. 
TD-ipt Twv iv Mepin iipwi^ ypxfAfAcircoy. In Vit. DemoCT. 

Segm. xlix. lib. 9. But lleinesius and Menage, not ap- 
prehending there was any sacred mysterious writing out 
of Egypt and its confines, will have tlie Babylon here 
mentioned to be Babylon in Egypt; but they should 
have reflected how unlikely it was, if Democritus had 
chosen to write of the sacred letters of the EgyptianSy 
that he should denominate his discourse from a place not 
at all celebrated for their use, when there were so many 
other tliat these characters had rendered famous. 

P. 162. [TTJ I have the pleasure to find, that so 
sensible a writer as the celebrated Mr. Astruc, in his 
Conjectures sur la Genese, has espoused this . opinion, 
that alphabetic writmg was in use amongst the Egyptians 
before the time of Moses : He has likewise adopted the 
arguments here employed in support of it, as well as this 
whole theory of hieroglyphic writing. 

P. 163. [UU] Exod. xxviii. 21. And the. stones 
shall be with the names of the children of Israel, twelve^ 
according to their names; like the engravings of 
A SIGNET, every one with his name shall they be, aC' 
cording to the twelve tribes. And again, ver. 36. And 
thou shalt rnake a Plate of pure gold^ and grave upon 
it, like the engravings of' a signet ^ Holiness to the 
Lord. Had letters been invented by Mo5e;s, and un- 
known till then to the Israelites, would he not naturally 
have said, when he directed the workmen to engrave 
names and sentences on stones and gold, — and in these 
engravings you shall employ the alphabetic characters 
which I have noiv invented and taught you, the use off 
On the contrary, he gives them a very different direc- 
tion ; he refers them to a model in familiar use, — Uke 
the engravings of a signet. For the ancient people of 
the East engraved . names and sentences on their seals, 
just as the Mahometan princes do at present- 
Mr. Flcuri with great ingenuity confe3ses the high per- 
fection 
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fectioii of the arts at this time amongst the Israelites. 
lis s^^avoient tailler & graver les pierres precieuses. 
lis eloient Menuisiers, lapissieurs, Brodeurs & Par- 
fumeurs. Entre ces arts, il y en a deux que j'admire 
princrpalement : la taille des pierreries, & la fonte 
des figures, telles qu'6toient les Cherubins de I'Arche 
& le Veau d'or. Ceux qui ont tant soit peu connois- 
sance des arts, s^avent combien il faut dartifices 
& de tnachines pour ces ouvrages. Si des-lors on les 
avoit trouvfees, on avoit d^jd. bieri raffine, m^me dans 
" les arts qui ne scrvent qu'^ Tomement; & si Ion 
avoit quelque secret pour faire les nj^mes choses plus 
facilement, c'6toit encore une plus grande perfection, 
*^ ce qui soit dit en passant, pour montrer que cette an- 
tiquite si eloignce n'etoit pas grossiere & ignorante, 
comme plusieurs s'imaginent." Moeurs des Israel- 
ites, sect. 9. 

P. 163. [XX] A certain anonymous vi^riter, quoted 
by Crinitus from an ancient MS. in his de honesta disci^ 
plina^ is of this opinion. But I quote him chiefly for 
his pacific disposition to accommodate artd compromise 
matters, l?y giving every nation its share in the glory of 
the invention; not, I mean, of the alphabetic powers^ 
but of the various alphabetic characters : 

^^ Moses primus Hebraicas exaravit literas ; 
" Mente Phoenices sagaci condiderunt Atticas ; 

Quas Latini scriptitamus, edidit Nicostrata ; 

Abraham Syras, & idem repperit Chaldaicas ; 

Isis arte non minore, protulit.iEgyptiacas : 

** Gulfila promsit Getarum, quas videmus, literas.'' 

• 

P. 171. [YY] Les Iroquois, comme W La cedemo- 
niens, veulent un discours vif & concis ; leur Style est 
cependant figure, & tout metapkoriqtie. Mceurs des 
Sauvages Ameriquains cofnparies aux Moeurs des pre- 
miers Temps^ par Lajitau^ tom. i. p, 480. 4to. And of 
the various languages of all the people on that great 
continent in general, he expresseth himself thus, La 
plftpart de ces Peuples Occidentaux, quoiqu'avec des 
Langues tres differentes, ont* cependant a peu preft la. 
mfeme genie, la mfeme fafon de penser, et les m6me 
tours pour s exprimer; torn, ii p, 481. Condamine gives 

pretty 
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pretty much the same account of the Savages of South 
America. Speaking of their languages he says, plu- 
sieurs sent energiques & susceptible- d'eloquence, &c. 
p. 54- which can mean no other than that their terms 
are hhj}i\y figurative. But this is the universal genius 
of the language of iJarbarians. Egede, in his History 
of Greenland^ says, the Language is very rich of words 
and sense ; and of such eneugy, that mie is often at a 
loss J and puzzled to render it in Danish, p. 165. This 
energy is apparently what the French Missionary calls 
tout metaphorique. Quintilian, speaking of metaphors, 
says, Qua quidem cuui ita est ab ipsa nobis iooncessa 
natura, ut indocti quoque ac non sentientes ea frequenter 
utantur, lib. viii. c. 6. which shews, by the way, that 
Quintilian did not apprehend their true cause or original. 
— By all this may be seen how much M. Bullet mistakes 
the matter, where, in his Memoires sur la langue Cel- 
tique, he says, " Dans les pays chauds une imagination 
" ardente decouvre aisement la plus petite ressemblance 
" qu'une chose peut avoir avec ime autre. EUe volt 
^^ d'abord, par exemple, la report qui se trouve entre 
** un homme cruel & une b6te feroce ; et pour faire 
connoitre qu'elle apper9oit cette ressemblance elle 
donne i cet liomme le nom de Tigre. Voila Porigine 
" du langage fguri ^ metaphorique. Dans les paj/s 
" froideSj ou rimagination n a pas une vivacite pareille, 
on se sert de terms propres pow exprimer chaque 
" chosCj ou appelle tout par son nom." Vol. i. p. 6. 
But we find the fact to be just otherwise. 

P. 171. [^^] ^^oi H rxg ofAiXidz ^px^vXoyoi, ycxi amf- 

yokjfff h rmifQoXxTg. — p. 21 3. This being the nature and 
genius common to all the barbarous nations upon earth, I 
am almost tempted to l)elieve Geofry qf^. Monmouth^ whea 
he says, that he translated his worthy iiistory of Britain 
from the Welsh; of which, his original, he gives this 
character,— P/jflf/fera^/x verba &; ampuUosce dictiones. If 
this, was not so, one can hardly tell why he should men- 
tion a circumstance .that neither recomjmiuled his copy 
nor his original. But the character oi the ballads of tiie 
old Welsh Bards fully supports Diodorus's account of tiie 
4yle of the ancient GauLs. 



u 
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P. 172. [AAA] But tne important use to which the 
very learned the Abbe de Condillac has employed all 
that has been here said on this matter, may be seen in 
his excellent Essay on the origin of human Knowledge, 
Part II. which treats of Language, 

P. 17 a. [BBB] Quintilian makes an objector to the 
Jiguratvoe style argue thus, — Antiquissimum quemque 
maxime secundum naturam dixisse contendunt; mox 
Foetis similiores extidsse, etiamsi parcius, simili tamen 
ratione, fe^lsa & impropria virtutes ducentes. On which 
he observes — qua in disputatione non nihil veri est. — 
It is true, there is something of truth in it, and indeed, 
not much*; for though the polishers of human speech did, 
as the objector says, turn the improprieties of speech into 
ornament, it is utterly false that the most ancient speakers 
used only simple and proper terms.- 

P. 176. [CCC] So I thought: and so it has been ge- 
nerally thought. But M. de Beausobre, in his Histoire 
de Manichie, lib. iv. c. 4. has made it probable, that 
the heretics had no hand in these Abraxas^ but that they 
are altogether Pagan. 

P. 176. [DDD] This charm, which the Arabs called 
Talisman or Tsalimam^ the later Greeks, when they had 
borrowed the superstition, called ZTOIXEIA; which 
shews of what house they supposed it to have' come j 
ro*X"* being, as we have observed, the technical Greek 
name for hieroglyphic characters. 

• P. 176. [EEE] The same error has made the half- 
paganized Marsilius Ficinus fall into the idle conceit, 
that the Golden Calf was only a Talisman: — Hebraei 
quoque (says he) in jEgypto nutriti, struere vitulum au- . 
reum didicerant, ut eorundiem astrologi putant, ad au- 
cupandum veneris lunasque favorem, contra Scprpionis 
atque Martis influxum Judaeis infestum. De Vita Coelit, 
Com. 1. iii. c. 13. 

P. 177. [FFF] This Discourse on the Egyptian 
fiiEROGLYPHics hath had the same fortune abroad, 

that 
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tliat tlie Discourse on the book of Job luttb bad at 
home: Like this, it hath been the occasion of much 
waste paper, and violation of common sense. For the 
Discourse on the Hieroglyphics having been well trans- 
lated and well received in France, both tlie subject and 
the author became known enough to invite all gentlemen 
scholars, better able to entertam the Public, to oblige 
. us with their ingenious conjectures ; and many a French 
pen, even to that of a captain of grenadiers, hath been 
drawn, to shew that the nature of Hieroglyphics is yet 
as unknown as ever. A nameless dissertator, sur PEcri- 
ture Hierogbfphiquej (who chuses to write, as he him- 
self very truly says, in his title-page, — sub luce maligm) 
assures us, that Hieroglyphics were not a species of 
writing to convey intelligence to the reader, but a mere 
ornament upon stone, to entertain the eye of the specta- 
tor : So there is an end of the subject. The learned 
captain, who wheels in a larger circle, and takes m all 
the wisdom of Egypt laments with much humani^, the 
superficiality and ignorance of ail who have gone before 
him, and their utter incapacity of getting to the source 
of things : So there is an end of the author. Indeed, 
the Journalist who recommends this important work to 
the public seems to have his doubts as to this point-- 
N'est ce pas s avancer un peu trop, (says he), et peut- 
on dire que Marsha m pour la Cbronologie & THistcnre) 
M. Warburton pour les Hieroglyphes, & dautres 
Si^vans ayent neglige de consulter les sources ? 

To say the truth, these wonderful investigators of the 
learning of ancient Egypt, by the mere dint of modern 
ingenuity, had provocation enough to fall upon tliis un- 
lucky Discourse, which no sooner appeared amongst 
them in the fine translation of a very learned French 
lawyer, tiian the celebrated writers o£ the Journal des 
S9avan5, of March 1744, and of Trevoux, of July in 1 
the same year, announced it to the public in these tennS' 
II regoe (says the first) une si .belle analogic dans te 
systeme de Mr. Warburton, et toutes ses parties 
'' tiennent les unes aux autres par un lien si natprd^ 
" qu on est porte a croire que forigine, & les progti^ 
^ de recrituie & du language ont ete tels qull les a de- 
^^:crits» . Le puUic ddt itvoir bien de lobligatioaatt 

" Traduc- 
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" Traducteur dc lui avoir fait connoitre un Ouvrage si 
** curieux.*'— " M. Warburton (says the other) n a pu 
" sans une erudition profonde, une lecture mureinent 
digeree et des reflexions infinies traiter avec tant de 
precision, de justesse et de nettete, un sujet de lui 
" mfeme si difficile k mettre en oeuvre. Les plus savans 
** homines se sont laisse seduire sur Torigine des Hiero- 
" glypbes; et la plupart ont regarde^un eftet du peu 
" d'experience des Egyptiens comme un refinement de 
" la plus mysterieuse sagesse. C'est cette eri^ur que 
" M. Warburton s'applique particulierement k detruire 
** dans la premiere partie. 11 le fait de la maniere la 
** plus naturelle. Ce nest point un systeme fonde sua 
** D£s IMAGINATIONS vAGUEs. Scs raisounemens, 
" ses preuves, sont appuiees sur des fa its, sur la na- 
" TURE des choses, & sur les principes les plus 

** LUMINEUX DU SENS COMMUN." 

P. 178. [GGG] Amongst the rest, the author of Sa- 
cred and Profane History connected ; who says : " We 
** have no reason to think that these hieroglyphics 
" [namely, what we call the curiologic] were so ancient 
** as the first letters:" This is, his first answer to the 
opinion that hieroglyphics were more ancient. His se- 
cond is in these words : " They would have been a 
** very imperfect character; many, nay most occur- 
" rences, would be represented by them but by halves,** 
vol. ii. p. 295. Now this to me appears a very good ar- 
gument why hieroglyphics w^ere indeed the Jirst rude 
effort towards recording the human conceptions; and 
still, a better, why thfey could not be the second^ when 
men had already found out the more complete method 
of alphabetic lettiers. 

P. 179. [HHH] What hath been said above of the 
reason why Egypt alone continued their kieroglyphip 
characters after the invention of letters^ and why all 
other nations thenceforward left them off, will give an 
easy solution to what a curious traveller seems to think 
matter of some wonder, namely, that " the symbolic 
^ learning was '^e only part of Egyptian wisdom not 
^* translated into Greece." [Dr. Shaw's Travels^ p. 39 1-^} 

Vol. IV. E e —But 
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— But if this learned man meant not hieroglyphic cha- 
ractersy but only the mode of Egyptian wisdom employed 
therein, he raises a wonder out of his own mistake : fliat 
mode was translated into Greece with the rest ; for the 
precepts of Pythagoras w ere a fantastic kind of tranS' 
Mtion of hieroglyphic pictures into verbal propositions; 
and on that account, doubtless, called symbols:— 
MocXifx (says Plutarcli) it St^ [5 TLv^xyipxg] <Sf &*xi, 

SfaMfMoca'iii^ k»i ^ocvf^aa-ag rag otvipxg^ ei7ri[Ai[Afi9'otlo ro oDp 
C«A(xoy uvruy xxt [AVfnpiSitg, ivafJi'i^xg xiyiyfi-xtri rot HrfAcllA* 
rSy yap JiccXafAiytay ypx[x[A9ir(av upoyXvfixSy iilv diroXttirsi 
rd woXXa rZv TlvixfopiKZv zTxpafyeXixdrooy, oiov In to Mii 

f\j\i\)UVy [Anil Tirvp lAxya^pnf rx^Xevsiv U oItux. - De Is. & 

Os. p. 63a. Edit. Steph. 8vo. Aut/x« rnq j3«p6apa (says 

Clemens Alex.) pXoa-o^lxgj trdyv crfUpx iiFixsxpviAfAmi 
YipriXixi ra Uvixyo^ia 2TMBOAA. zrapxivu yny Dapoc 
^iXiioyx Iv o\x,l% [Mfi ip^stv, riflirt, Xixoy xxi ^(6vf9y xai 
ts-foyXwfl-o-oy ayi^tawoy, &C. Strom, lib. V. p. 558. Edit, 

Colon. 1688, fol. 

P. 181. [Ill], The reader may now see how inconsi- 
derately the learned W. Baxter pronounced upon the 
matter when he said, '* The tipa ypdfAfjt^la of the 
" -f^^/p^wrw^ were notce sacrce borrowed from the Oni- 
" rocritics, and therefore divine." [App. to his Gloss. 
Antiq, Rom. p. 414.] Nor does the more judicious 
Mr. Daubuz conclude less erroneously, when he sup- 
poses that both onirocriiic and hieroglyphics stood upon 
one common foundation. But he was misled by Kircher, 
and certain late Greek writers, who pretended that the 
ancient Egyptians had I can't tell what notion of a 
close union between visible bodies in heaven, the invi- 
sible deities, and this inferior world, by such a conca- 
tenation from the highest to the lowest, that the affection) 
of the higher link reached the lower throughout the 
whole chain ; for that the intellectual world is so exact a 
copy and idea of the visible, that nothing is done in the 
visible, but what is decreed before and exemplified Jn 
the intellectual. [Prelim. Discourse to his Comm. on 
the Revelations,] This was the aensdess jargon of 
Jamblichus, Porphyry^ Proclus^ and the rest of that 

faoatif^ 
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fanatic tribe of Pythagorean- Platonists ; and this they 
obtruded on the world for old Egyptian wisdom; the 
vanity of which pretence has been confuted in the First 
Part. It is hard to say whether these Enthusiasts 
believed themselves, there is such an equal mixture of 
folly and knavery in ail their writings: however, it is 
certain, Kircher believed them. 

P. 182. [KKK] But hieroglyphic writing, as we have 
observejl, not only furnished rules of interpretation for 
their Onirpcritics, but figures of speech for their Ora- 
tors. So Isaiah expresseth the king of Assyria's invasion 
of Judea by the stretching out of his wings, to Jill 
the breadth of the la?id*: And afterwards, prophesying 
agaipst Egypt and Ethiopia, he says, IVo to the land 
shadowing with wings -f. Most of the interpreters, 
indeed, explain wings to signify the sails of their ves^^els 
on the Nile: but the expression evidently means, in 
general, the over-shadowing with a mighty power: 
of which wings* in hieroglyphic language were the 
emblem. 

•I 

t ■ 
P. 182. [LLL] ThusSuidas on the w^ord 2T0IXEIA- 

j(jfiyii riy hionnp tp^acra*. Artemidorus tells us this w^as 
tbe technical word for the phantasms in dreams : 'Ovu^og 

err, xJvtiflTif n iffXifri^ vf/u;^J? ZDroA.ufl";^»i/AWi/* a-YifAXvriyin rSy 
itrQiAiVuy dyociuy n xxKcav' r^tra Si irtaq tyoyrf^^ o<rx fJiiy 
diroSfiCilak ./Afla^u ;t|»ov» inX9oyr@*^ n voWi, n ixly^s^ rxwroi 
w4yl» J'^^ tlxiycay liKay fv(rix,!ay ruv kki STOIXBIXIN kxXh" 
fAiyuSy •srjcayopeu* ij ^^^Xi"^ roy fAsloc^x) ^poyoy yofAt^Htrx ^fMoii 
tvvxiT^xi AoA(rjMb) iii»(rxo[Aiyiif r» iirofAsyx [AaiiTy^ Oneir* 

lib. i. cap. 2. And in his fourtii book he begins a chap- 
ter wtich he entitles xBrcpJ 2TOIXEIX1N in this manner : 

TLifH il rZy 2TOIXEIX1N •arpo? tsj fw*^9ovw? £*f Jjcrfla* JoxSvrac, 
iiott fj^ii i^ocir»rni^i vto ruy zrXi^oyx Xtyoyluy sTyou. cap, 3. 

P. 182. [MMM] But the learned Daubuz, in conse- 

2uence of his trusting to the fanatic notion of the late 
rreek philosophers, supposes that hieroglyphic marks 
• Ch. viii. ver. 8. f Ch, xviii, vcr* L 
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were called Iroix^Tx, because the first composers of them 
used the heavenly bodies to represent the notions of their 
mindsy there beings according to than^ a inystic sympa- 
thetic union and analogy between heavenly and earthly 
things ; consequently that Sr©*;^!?*, in this use, signifies 
the host of heaven : That it may do so, according to the 
genius of the Greek tongue, he endeavours to prove by 
Its coming from r^/x*^, which is a military term, and sig- 
nifies to march in order, [p. lo. of the Prel. Disc] 
But this learned man should on tliis occasion have re- 
membered his own quotation from the excellent Quintiliaii, 
p. 54. that analogy is not founded upon reason, but ex- 
ample. Non ratione nititur analogia, sed esemplo; nee 
lex est loquendiy sed observatio : ut ipsam afialogiam nulla 
res aliafecerity quam consuetudo. Inst. lib. i. cap. 10. 

P. 183. [NNN] Here perhaps I shall be told, with 
the candour I havie commonly experienced, that I have 
applied the history of Pharaoh's dream in illustrating the 
old Pagan method of onirocritic for no other purpose than 
to discredit Josephs prophetic interpretation of it: 
Therefore, though this matter be explained afterwards at 
large, I must here inform the reader, of what every one 
will be content to know, except such as these, who never 
think but to suspect and never suspect but to accuse, 
that when Gou pleases to deal with men by his ministers, 
he generally condescends to treat them according to their 
infirmities ; a method which hath all tlie marks of highest 
wisdom as well as goodness. Phantasms in dreams were 
superstitiously thought to he symbolical: God, therefore, 
when it was his good pleasure to send dreams to Pharaoh, 
made the foundation of them two well-known symbols; 
and this, doubtless, in order to engage the dreamers 
more serious attention : But then to confound the 
Egyptian OnirocriticSj these dreams were so circum- 
stanced with matters foreign to the principles of their art, 
that there was need of a truly divine Interpreter to de- 
cipher them. 

P. 1 84. [GOO] But if you will believe a late writer, 
Animal-worship was so far from coming from Hierogly- 
phicsy that Hieroglyphics came out of Anina^-worship. 

This 
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This is an unexpected change of the scene ; but, for our 
comfort, it is only the forced consequence of a iklse hy- 
pothesis, which will be well considaed in its place : 
" The hieroglyphical inscriptions of the Egyptians (says 
*^ he) are pretty full of the figures of birds, fishes, beasts, 

and men, with a few letters sometimes between them; 

and this alone is sufficient to hint to us, that they 
" could not come into use before the animals, represented 

in inscriptions of this sort, were become by allegory 

and mythology capable of expressing various things by 
" their having been variously used in the ceremonies of 
" their religion." Connect, of the Sacred and Profane 
History, vol. ii. p. 294. But if this were the case. How 
came these animals to be so capable of expressing by 
allegory ^nA mythology? or in other words. How came 
they to be the objects of worship ? We are yet to seek ; 
and it must be more than a hint that can supply us with 
a reason. 

P. 188. [PPP] As unanswerable a proof as this ap- 
pears to be, that the living Animal was not yet wor- 
shipped in Egypt, (for if it were, what occasion for this 
trouble and expence?) yet a learned German, so oddly 
are men's heads sometimes framed, brings this circum- 
stance to prove that the living Animal was at this time 
worshipped in Egypt. — Eadem historia Mosaica cultus 
vivorum animalium in iEgypto, vestigia alia non inficienda, 
turn saepe alias, turn vero omnium clarissime in vitulo 
AUREO nobis ofFert. Jablonski, Pantheon iEgyptorum 
Prolegom. p. 85. 

P, 1 90. [QQQ] Sis, in the eastern languages, signi- 
fied a swallou) ; under whose form, as this fable says, 
Isis concealed herself: and IJubaste,* which signifies a 
cat^ was the Egyptian name of Diana, who lay hid under 
that shape. Hence the learned Bochart supposes, in his 
usual way, that the original of this fable was only an 
equivoque of some Greek story-teller, whose countrymen 
delighted in the marvellous. But 1. The fa')lc was not 
of Greek invention, if we may believe Diodorus and 
Lucian ; the latter of whom, speaking of the Egypti^^a 

account of it, says, ro^r» y»^ iik^Kn iy roTi (iivr9ii dirixtilx 
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que parce .quelle cadre avec son systeme. That I told 
my opinion, because it quadrated with my system, is 
certain. But that it is not without foundation he might 
have understood by the very hint I gave of ihi^devotees of 
Isis in Rome. These were very numerous, and had the 
liberty of celebrating their own country rites. And when 
they had this, it would be hard upon them not to permit 
a Koman Artificer to make them one of the proper im- 
plements of their worship, and decent furniture for their 
Temple. ^ The Jews at the same time had the like indul- 
gence in Rome, and without doubt made the like use of 
It in directing Roman workmen to make them utensils 
like these, once employed in their Temple worship. 
Now should one of these chance to fall into the hands 
of an antiquarian of the size of Winckehnan, he would 
say they could never have been made at Rome, but at 
Jerusalem, for that they were intirely ditfcrent from the 
style of the Roman school. And this wise remark 
Winckelman makes with regard to tlie Bembine Tabk — 
leg Hieroglyphes qui s'y trouvcnt, et qu on ne voit sur 
aucun ouvrage imite par les Romains, en prouvant I'an- 
tiquit^ et refutent d'avancCy tous les sentimens qui pour- 
roient y ^tre contraires. But after all, how does he know 
but that the Romans mi^ht be at one tim6 as fond of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics^ as we in England (whom he says 
have neither .art nor taste) have lately been of Chinese 
fligrme? Would he therefore, because there is cer- 
tainly as wide a difference between the Chinese and the 
English style as there was between the Egyptian and the 
Roman, deprive us of a fashion which we have been at 
so much pains to make our own? They seem to have 
been fond enough of Hieroglyphics v^ hen they were at so 
much cost and labour of transporting to Rome the gigan- 
tic Obelisques covered all over with them. And though 
the grandees procured these for their bulk, and not for 
their literature, the common people might mistake, and 
grow fond of these overbearing strangers, for the sake of 
their imputed learning, which they might take upon trust, 
and be ready to transcribe into smaller volumes, such as 
the Bembine Table. Tn a word, the good man, with all 
the advantage of eye- sight — je n'ai parl^, says he, que 
dace quej'ai vu.— has not been able to distinguish be- 
tween 
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tween works which a Roman artificer was employed to 
make for a Barbarian customer, and those he made ac- 
cording to his own fancy, or on Grecian rules, to please ' 
the more elegant taste of his own country meii. 

P. 207. [XXX] To this I shall be bold to add one or 
two more : For though Antiquity be full and clear in this 
matter, yet lest it should be said, that as the Greeks talk 
of things done long before their time, it might very well be 
that, for the credit of the God, tradidon would pretend a 
very early deification, how short soever, in reality, of 
the age of the hero; lest this, I say, should be objected, 
I shall give an instance or two of the fact from contem- 
porary evidence. God speaking by the prophet to the 
king of Tyre says : Thifie heart is lifted up^ and thou 
hast said, I am a God, I sit in the seat of' God in the 
midst of the seas ; yet thou art a man and not God.--^ 
JVilt thou yet say before him that slayeth thee, I am a 
God ? but thou shalt be a man and no God, in the hand 
of him that slayeth thee. Ezek. xxviii. 2 — 9. This I 
understand to denote a real worship paid to the living 
king of Tyre, by his idolatrous subjects': it is not unlikely 
but he afterwards became one of the Greek Neptunes. 
The Rabbins seem to have understood the text in this 
sense, when, as Jerom observes, they made him to have 
lived a thousand yearly. For the Egyptians taught (whose 
ceremonial of the apotheosis was followed by the rest of 
the nations) that their first God-Kings reigned a thousand 
or twelve hundred years apiece. Mu9oA.oya<r» (says Diodo- 

rus) i\ Kx\ rZu S'fwv rig dp^xiol^rHg ^ottnXiZvoti TxrXstu) twv ^*x/wy 

x,otl iioiyiofrtcay iroiu. — p. 15. We have already taken notice 
of Odin and his early consecration. But Tacitus assures 
us, it was a general custom amongst the Northern Bar- 
barians to deify without loss of time : and this not in jest, 
like their contemporary Romans. For speaking of the 
German nations he says : Ea virgo [Velleda] ?tationis 
BructercB late imperii abat : Vet ere apud Germanos 
MORE, quo plerasque feminarum fatidicas 8C augescente 
superstitione, arbitrentur deas, lib. iv. hist. And again 
of the same heroine : Vidimus di vo Vespasiano Velledam, 
diu apud plerosque numinis loco habitam. Sed S^ olim 
Aurimamy 8^ complures alias venerati sunt^ non adu- 

LATIONE 
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LATIONE NEC TANQUAM FACERENT DEAS. Here thc 

historian hints at the mock deifications in Rome, and in- 
sinuates, that these in Germany were of another naturei 
and believed in good earnest 

P. 213. [YYY] This paradox, as we say, is advanced 
in defiance of Antiquity. Tlie Mysteries^ in their secret 
communications, taught that all the national gods 
WERE diad men DEIFIED. Of this wc are assured by 
the express tesflimony of the most learned ancients, botn 
Gentile and Christian; Cicero, Julius Firmicus, Plutarch, 
Eusebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cyprian, and St 
Austin. See the First Part of the Divine Legation. 
And will this author pretend to say, that the institutors of 
the Mysteries did not know the true original of their na- 
tional Gods ? But we .have much moie than their bare 
testimony ; almost every rite in the ancient worship of 
these Gods declared them to be dead mortals: such 
as the solemn mournings and lamentutions witli which they 
began their celebrations ; the custom of never coming to 
worship empty-handed, but with a present, as was the 
Eastern use when they approached their princes ; the 
building sumptuous houses for their Gods, and setting 
meat before them for their refreshment ; with a number 
of other domestic usages, too tedious to dwell upon. 
Thus the clearest facts and most creditable testimony 
concur to support this notorious tinith ; a truth, which, 
they who most eagerly defended Paganism, and they who 
most maliciously undermined it ; as well the ministers 
of the Mysteries^ as Euhemerus and his followers, equally 
allowed. On what then is this author's paradox sup- 
ported ? On the common foundation of most modem 
philologic systems, etymologies; which, like fungous 
excrescencies, spring up from old Hebrew roots, mytho- 
logically cultivated. To be let into this new method of 
improving barren sense, we are to understand, that in the 
ancient oriental tongues the few primtive words must 
needs bear many different significations ; and the nmne- 
rous ikrivatives be infinitely equivocal. Hence any 
tiuDg may be made of Greek proper names, by turning 

~ lounds^ so as to suit every system past, 
- To render this &miliar to tte 

reader 
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reader by example : M. Pluche's system is, that the Gen^ . 
tile Gods came from Jgriculture : All he wants then, is 
to pick out (consonant to the Greek proper names) He- 
brew word.s which signify 2i plough, tillage^ or ears of corn ; 
and so his business is done. Another comes, let it be 
Fourmont, and he brings news, that the Greek Gods 
were Moses or Abraham ; and the same ductile sounds 
produce, from the same primitive words, a chief j a leader, 
or a true believer ; and then, to use his words, Nier 
qu^il s'agisse ici du seul Abraham^ ccst itre aveugle d'es- 
jyrit S; (Jtun aveuglement irremtdiable. A third and 
fourth appear upon the scene, suppose them, Le Clerc 
and Bannier ; who, prompted by the learned Bochart, say, 
that the Greek Gods were only Phenician voyagers; and 
theJi, from the same ready souices, flow navigation, 
ships, and negociators. And when any one is at a loss in 
this game of crambo, \^hich can never happen but by 
being duller than ordinary, the kindred dialects of the 
Chaldee and Arabic lie always ready to make up their 
deficiencies. To give an instance of all this in the case 
of poor distressed Osiris, whom hostile Critics have 
driven from his family and friends, and reduced to a mere 
vagabond upon earth. M. Pluche^derives his name from 
Ochosi-eretSy domaine de la terre ; Mr. Fourmont from 
Hoscheirij habitant de JSeir, the dwelling of Esau, who is 
his Osiris ; and Vossius frt)m Shicher or Sior^ one of the 
scripture names for the Nile. I have heard of an old 
humorist, and a great dealer in etymologies, who boast- 
ed. That he mt only knew whence Words came^ but 
whither they were going. And 'indeed, on any system- 
maker's telling me his Scheme, I will undertake to shew 
whither all his old words are going : for in strict propriety 
of speech they cannot be said to be coming from but go- 
ing to some old Hebrew root. — There are certain follies 
(of which this seems to be in the number) whose ridicule 
strikes so strongly, that it is felt even by those who are 
most subject to commit them. Who that has read M. 
Huet's Demonstratio Evangelica, would have expected 
to see him satirise, with so much spirit, the very nonsense 
with which his own learned took abounds ? Le veritable 
usage de la connoissance des langues ^tant perdu. Tabus 
y la succ<^dj6. On s'en estservi pour etymologiser-— 

on 
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on veut trouver dans I'Hebreu et ses dialectes la source 
de tons les mots et de toutes les langues, toutes les bar- 
bares et ^tranges qu'elles puissent ^tre — Se pres^nte-t-il 
un norn de quelque Roi d'Ecosse ou de Norv^ge, on se 
met aux champs avec ses conjectures ; on en va chercher 
lorigine dans la Palestine. A-t-on de la peine 4 I'y ren- 
contrer ? On passe en Dabylone. Ne s'y trouve-il point, 
I'Arabie n'est pas loin : & en un besoin m^me on pousse- 
roit jusqu'en Ethiopie, pUitot que de se trouver court 
d'ETYMOLOGTEs : ct Ton battant de pais qu'il est impos* 
sible enfin qu'on ne trouve un mot qui ait quelque con- 
venance de Lettres et de son avec celui, dont on cherche 
Forigine. — Par cet art on trouve dans I'Hebreu ou ses 
dialectes, I'origine des no'ms du Roi Artur, & tons les 
Chevaliers de la Table ronde ; de Charlemagne, & des 
douze pairs de France ; et m6me en un besoin de tous 
les Yncas du Perou. Par cet art, un Allemand que jai 
connu, prouvoit que Priam avoitet^ le mt&me qu' Abraham; 
et iEneas le m^me que Jonas. — Lettre au Bochart. On 
such gul)jects as these, however, this trifling can do no 
great harm. But when, by a strange fatality of the times, 
it is transferred from matters of profane Antiquity, to such 
important questions as the redemption of mankind, and 
faith in the Messiah, we are ready to execrate a Caballis- 
tic madness which exposes our holy religion to the scorn 
and derision of every unbeliever, whose bad principles 
have not yet deprived him of all remains of common 
sense, 

P. 233. [ZZZ] As Sir Isaac's own words seem so much 
to shake his system, I shall quote them at length : " The 
lower part of Egypt being yearly overflowed by the 
N ile, was scarce inhabited before the invention of corn, 
" which made it useful : and the king, who by this in- 
vention first peopled it and reigned over it, perhaps 
the king of the city Mesir, where Memphis was after- 
" wards built, seems to have been worshipped by his 
" subjects after death, in the ox or calf, for this bene- 
*' faction." p. 197, 198* ^ 

P. 233. [AAAA] I apprehend such mistakes were 
pretty general in the traditional accounts of nations, con- 

cernmg 
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cerning their early times. Garcillasso's history of the 
Yncas affords us just such another instance. " lis 
pretendent (says the French translator) qu'un de leur 
Rois fi\t un grand Legislateur, lis disent de plus, 
qu'il f6t un excellent capitaine, qui conquit un grand 
nombre de Provinces &; de Royaumes. Mais pour le 
tirer de ce Labyrinte, ils attribuent au premier Y7ica 
totes ces choseSy tant pour ce qui ^st de leurs Loix, que 
** du fondement de leur Empire." Vol. i. p. 150. 

P. 238. [BBBB] Julius Caesar had so little doubt of 
this matter, that speaking of the Crauls, he says, Deum 
maximh Mercurium colunt — Post hunc, ApoUinenl Sf 
Martem 8^^ Jovem ^ Minervam. Z)e his eandem Jerky 
quam reliquce genteSj habeiit opinionem. De Bell. Gall. 
1. vi. sect. 15. The reason he gives is, that the several 
Gods of Gaul had attributes correspondent to those ef 
Greece and ^ome. Hence he, and most other writers, 
concluded them to be the same. So Tacitus observes 
of the Germans, that they worshipped Mercury, Hercules, 
and Mars, deorum maxime Mercurium colunt— Herculem 
ac Martem concessis animalibus placant. [De mor. Ger. 
c. ix.] and speaking of the ^stii, a nation of the Suevians, 
he says, they worshipped the mother of the Gods-^Ergo 
jam dextro Suevici maris littore JEstiorum gentes ad-^ 
luuntur : quibus ritus habitusque Suevorum, lingua Bri- 
tannicce propior. Matrem DeAm venerantur. [c. 45.] 
But this Mother of the Gods was, as we learn from the 
ancient Northern Chronicles, an idol peculiar to those 
people, called Solotta Babba, or the golden xvoman. Yet 
as she most resembled the Mother of the Gods, she is 
called so by Tacitus without any hesitation : who yet, in 
another place, speaking of the worship paid to Castor 
and Pollux amongst this people, gives us to understand 
by hisi expression that no more was meant than that the 
Germans had a couple of Gods, whose attributes and 
relation to one another bore a resemblance to the Greek 
aiad Roman Dioscuri. " Praesidet sacerdos muliebri 
ornatu, sed Deos, interpretatione Romana, Castorem 
PoUucemque memorant." [c. 43.] But what greatly 
confirms our opinion is, that, when these people were 
converted from Pagemism to the Christian taith, their 

Cotivertists, 
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adtnission of the Egyptian names^ sacrificed to their Gods, 

['EOuov i\ vctvlx wponpoy tnit IlfAao-lei], yet when they bad 
admitted these flames, he gives the matter of sacrificing 
as one change which this admission had introduced; Jrotn 
that time, says he, they sacrificed [drro fxw W t8t« tS 
XfovH iivoy]. A passage in Julius Caesar will explain 
this difficulty : After he had given an account of the Gods 
of the Gauls, who, living under a civil Policy, worshipped 
Hero-gods ; he goes on to those of the uncivilized Ger- 
mans, which, he tells us, were only the celestial Lumina- 
ries and Elements. Deorum numero eos solos ducunt, 
quos cernunt, Sf quorum opibus aperth juvantur-j Solem 
&! Vulcanum 8g Lunam. Reliquos ne fama quidem aC' 
ceperunt. DeBell. Gall. vi. sect. 19. The very Gods, 
as we observed, of all the uncivilized idolaters upon earth. 
Now of these Barbarians he adds, Neque Druides ha- 
bentf qui rebus divinis prcesint; neque Sacrificiis 
STUDENT. They were not nice and exact in the matter 
of sacrijicing: and no wonder, for he tells us, they had 
no Priests. Now Herodotus, speaking of his Barbarians, . 
informs us of the same thing, though in other words, and 
on a different occasion. They sacrificed, says he, every 
thing xvithout distinction ; this was the neque sacrificiis 
student of Caesar. But when they came to use the names 
of the Egyptian Gods, then tivov, tliey sacrificed^ i. e. 
made a study of it, had a large Ritual concerning it, and 
no longer sacrificed without distinction. For these naim ' 
being expressive of each God's peculiar nature, qualities, 
and dispositions, soon introduced a distinction of sacri- 
fices, according to the imaginary agreement or disagree- 
ment between the subject and the object. 

P. 240. [DDDD] This communication of names (from 
whence the men we are arguing against inferred, that the 
Grecian Gods were originally Egyptian) made another 
party, such as Bochart, Huet, and Fourmont, conclude 
they were originally Jewish, Thus the last of these 
writers in one place says. Par tout ce discours il est davfy 
ue les Romains, les Grecs, les Phrygiens^ les ThraceSj 
es Getesy les autres Scythes^ 8g en general tons les pen- 
pies Guerriers ont adork Mars sans le connoitre, 8^ gu^ 
c'etoit un Dieu originairement Phg^^ckn, amtmc ks 
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autres grands Dieui\ [Refl. Crit. vol. i. p. 103.] And 
in another place, Mais en voi/d assez sur ce Dieu ou 
HeroSy qui, comme Von voit^ avoit it h fort illustre^ sans 
ETRE coNNU. [p. 156.] For, according to these Critics, 
a pagan Hero was never known till his pedigree had 
been traced up into the Holy family. 

P. 245. [EEEE] But, besides the Greek and Egyptian, 
there was certainly an Indian Bacchus: whose existence 
and history the learned Mr. Shuckford has well disem- 
barrassed. I shall quote his words, and this with more 
pleasure than I have yet done on most occasions. "There 
have been several persons called by the name of 
Bacchus ; at least one in India, one in Egypt ^ and 
one in Greece; but we must not confound them one 
with the other, especially when we have remarkable 
hints by which we may sutficiently distinguish them. 
For, 1 . The Indian Bacchus was the first and most 
** ancient of all that bore that name. 2. He was the 
** first that pressed the grape and made wine. 3. He 
*^ lived in these parts before there were any cities in 
*' India. 4. They say he was twice born, and that he 
^' was nourished in the thigh of Jupiter. These are the 
^* particulars which the Heathen writers give us of the 
" Indian Bacchus; and from all these hints it must un- 
" questionably appear that he was Noah, and no other. 
" Noali being the first man in the post-diluvian world, 
*^ Jived early enough to be the most ancient Bacchus ; 
*^ and Noah, according to Moses, was the first that made 
*' wine. Noah lived in those parts as soon as he came 
" out of the ark, earlier than thei* were any cities built 
'^ in India ; and as to the last circumstance of Bacchus 
*^ being twice born, and brought ibrth out of the thigh 
'* of Jupiter, Diodorus gives us an unexpected light into 
" the true meaning of this tradition; he says, thai 
^* Bacchus was said to be twice born^ because in DeucU' 
** lion's flood he was thought to have perished with the 
'* rest of the world, but God brought him again as by a 
** second nativity into the sight of meny and they say, 
" mythologicallyy that he came out of the thigh of 
** JupiterJ' Connection, vol. ii. p. 49, 50. 

Vol, IV. Ff P,250J 
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And again, 

lA. u'. ver. 73. 

*' With fiery Vulcan last in battle stands 
" The sacred flood that rolls on golden sands ; 
" Xanthus his name with those of heav'hly birth, 
" But cali'd Scamander by the sons of earth." — 

Mr. Pope. 

Now supposing these names were not taken by Homer 
from the old poems, no reasonable account can be giveit 
for his so particular an information of this circumstance. 
But allow them to be taken thence, and the reason is 
evident. It was to remind the reader, fi-om time to timft 
that he still kept their own venerable records in his eye ; 
which would give weight and authority to what he de- 
livered. The old names are called by Homer, the Names 
used by the immortals^ on these three accounts : 1 . As 
they were the names employed in the old sacred poems. 
2. As they were in use in the first heroic ages. And 3. 
As they were of barbarous and Egyptian original ; lirora 
whence came the mythologic history of the Gods. Two 
lines of the pretended Chaldaic oracles, collected by 
Patricius, explain this whole matter well, as they shew 
the great reverence of the Ancients for the Religion cf 
Names : 

Never change barbarotcs Names ; for every nation hath 
Names which it receivedjrom God. 

P. 264. [IIII] The late bishop Sherlock supposed, 
that " the divine original of the Law might be inferred 
from this prohibition of the use of Cavalry : for that no- 
thing but a divine command could have prevailed with 
Moses to forbid the princes of his country the uses of 
Horses and Chariots for their defence^ [4th Dissert 
p. 329. Ed. 4.] But I chuse not to insist on this, as the 
use of Cavalry could not be necessary for their defence 
after they 'were in possession of tlie country. 

P. 270. 
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P. 270. [KKKK] It is true Diodorus supposes, the 
principal reason was to cover atid secure the flat country 
from hostile incursions : to H fAiyiropy tirpo? rug rm TsroXifAim 

ifoing ly\)^ot,v xa» intri^toXov ivoin(r£ rriv XJ^f^v, p. ^6. But 

sure he hath chosen a very unlikely time for such a pro- 
vision. The return of Sesostris from the conquest of the 
habitable world would hardly have been attended with 
apprehensions of any evil of lliis kind. 

P. 274. [LLLL] The reader may not be displeased to 
see Homers ideas of this matter: who supposes the 
science of architecture to be arrived at great perfection in 
the time of the Trojan war. For speaking of the habita- 
tion of Paris (whom, as his great translator rightly ob- 
serves, Homer makes to be a bcl-esprit and a fine genius) 
he describes it in this manner : 

KAAA, Tflf p' aJrof trsv^s cvv oivS^oiciVy ol rir APILTOI 
*H<r«v iy\ Tpoh ipiSciXxxt TEKTONES ai/J^j s?, 
O7ol iwohtrav 0AAAMON, koc) AX2MA, xal ATAHN.— 

lA. C 310. 

Here, we see a magnificent palace, built by profest 
architects, with all suits of apartments ; as different from 
the description of Hector's dwelling, as the character of 
the masters from one another; of which last he only 
says, it was a conunodious habitation. 

AT4/» r tnei^" Uxoiue iifMsg ET NAIETAONTAS 
- *'ExTop©*. — Ibid. 497. 

P. 285. [MMMM] In the history of the acts of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, it is said, that, *' He removed 
'* the high places, and brake the images, and cut down 
^* the groves, and n brake in pieces the brasen serpent 
^* that Moses had made: for unto those days the 
^* children of Israel did burn incense to it : and he 
^ called it Nehushtan." [2 Kings xviii. 4.] The his- 
torian's care to record the name which the king gave to 
the brasen serpent, when he passed sentence upon it, 
svill appear odd to those who do not reflect upon what 
aath been said, about the superstition of names. But 
ihat will shew us the propriety of the observation. This 

F F 3 idol^ 
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idol, like the rest, had doubtless its name of honour^ allud- 
ing to its saiiHtive attributes. Good Hezekiah, therefore, 
in contempt of its title of deification, called it Nehush- 
TAi^, which signifies a thing of brass. And "it was 
not out of season either to nickname it then, or to con- 
vey the mockery to posterity : For the name of a demo- 
lished God, like the shade of a deceased Hero, still 
walked about, and was ready to prompt men to mis- 
chief. 

P. 289. [XNNN] A learned writer [Mr. Fourmont, 
Reflections Critiques sur les Histoires de anciens Peu- 
pies] hath followed a system which veiy well accounts 
for this unconquerable propensity to Egyptian supersti- 
tions. He supposeth that the Egyptian, and consequently 
the Jewish idobtry, consisted in the worship of the dead 
Patriar;hs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, &c. The mis- 
chief is, tijat this should liave the common luck of so 
many othrr learned SystCiiis, to have all Antiquity ob- 
stinately bent against it. Not more so, however, than 
its Author is against Antiquity, as tUe reader jnay see by 
theinsta-^ce I am about to give him. Mr. Fourmont, in 
consequence of his system, having taken it into his head, 
.th^t Cronus, in Sanchouiatho, was Abraham ; notwith- 
standing that fragment tells us, that Cronos rebelled 
against his father, and cut off his privities ; buried his 
brother alive, and murdered his own son and daughter; 
that he was an idolater ; and a propagator of idolatry, 
by consecrating several of his own family ; that he gave 
away tlie kingdom of Athens to the Goddess Athena; 
and the kingdom of Egypt to the God Taaut ; notwith- 
standing all this, so foreign and inconsistent with the 
history of Abraham, yet, because the same fragment says, 
that Cronos, in the time of a plague, sacrificed his only 
son to appease the shade of his murdered father ; and 
circumcised himself and his whole army ; on the strength 
of this, and two or three cold, fanciful etymologies, tiiis 
great Critic cries out, Nier quil s'agisse ici du seul 
jib7xibam^ c'est hre aveugle d'esprit, kt d'uit 

-AVEUGLEMENT IRREMEDIABLE. Liv. ii. SecL 3, C. 3. 

P. 298. 
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P. 298. [OOOO] Fornication, adultery, whoredom, 
are the constant figures under which the Holy Spirit re- 
presents the idolatries of the Israelites : consequently, 
by this character of the Egyptiafis being great ofjlesh^ 
and in another place, their flesh was as the flesh of asses, 
and their issue like the issue of horses, Ezek. xxiii. 20. 
we are given to understand that Egypt was the grand 
origin and incentive of idolatry, and the propagator of 
it amongst the rest of mankind : which greatly confirms " 
our general position concerning the antiquity of this 
Empire. 

P- 3^3* [PPPPl Yet this evasive reasoning a syste- 
matic writer, who has therefore often fallen in our way, 
would seem to insinuate in an argument designed to 
make short work with Spencer's learned volumes. His 
words are these — " It is remarkable that some learned 
** writers, and Dr. Spencer in particular, have imagined, 
^' that the resemblance between the ancient Heathen 
Religions, and the ancieiit Religion which was insti- 
tuted by God, was in many respects so great, that 
they thought that God was pleased to institute the one 
in imitation of the other. This conclusion is indeed 
a very wrong one, and it is the grand mistake which 
runs through all the works of the very learned author 
last mentioned." *^ The ancient Heathen Religions 
** do indeed in many particulars agree with the institu- 
tions and appointments of that Religion, which was 
appointed to Abraham and to hisjmnily, and which 
was aftenvards revived by Moses ; not that these were 
*^ derived from those of -the Heathen nations, but much 
more evidently the Heathen religions were copied firom 
*' them ; for there is, I think, one observation, which, 
'^ as far as I have had opportunity to apply it, will fully 
** answer every particular that Dr. Spencer has offered, 
" and that is this ; He is able to produce no one cere- 
** rnony or usage, practised both in the religion of Abrar- 
*^ ham or Moses, and in that of the Heathen nations^ 
** but that it may be proved, that it was used by AbrO' 
" ham olr Moses, or by some other of the true wor- 
" shippers of God earlier than by any of th« Heathen 
^* nations." Sacred and Prof. Hist, Connected, vol. u 
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ad ed. p. 316, 317. This writer, we see, seems here to 
suppose a palpable falsehood; which is, that there is an 
impalpable difference between the Mosaic and Patriarchal 
Religions. But this was not the principal reason ot my 
quoting so long a passage. It was to consider his- one 
OBSERVATION, which is to do such wonders. Now I 
cannot find tliat it amounts to any more than this ; That 
the Bible, in which is contained the account of the Jewish 
Religion, is a much older book than any other that 
pretends to give account of the national Religions of 
Paganism. But how tiiis discredits Dr. Spencer's opinion 
I cannot understand. I can easily see indeed the advan- 
tage this learned ^^ riter would have had over it, had there 
been any ancient books \\ hich delivered the origin of 
Gentile religions in the same circumstantial manner that 
the Bible delivers this of the Jewish ; and that, on a pro- 
per application of this one observation, it appeared 
that Dr. Spencer, with all his labour, was able to pro- 
duce no one ceremony or usage practised both in ti^ue and 
false religion, but that it might be proved it zvas used 
Jirst in the true, but as things stand at present, what 
is it this learned writer would be at ? The Bible is, by 
far, the oldest book in the v\orld. It records the history 
of a Religion given by God to a people wIjo had been 
long held in a state of slavery by a f>;reat and powerful 
empire. I'he ancient historians, in their accounts of the 
religious rites and manners of that monarchy, deliver 
many which have a surprising relation to the Jewish 
ritual ; and these rites, these nianners, were, they tell us, 
as old as the monarchy. Thus stands the evidence on 
the present state of things. So that it appeal s, ii, by 
it may be proved^ the learned writer means to confine 
his proof to contemporary evidence, he only tells us 
what the reader knew before, "ciz. That the Bible is the 
oldes); book'in the world.* But if, by it may be proved^ 
he means proved by such arguments as the nature of the 
thing will admit, then he tells us what the reader knows 
now to be false. Sir Isaac Newton hath given us much 
the ijame kind of paralogism in his account of the origi- 
nal letters^ JTiere is no instance^ says he, 0/ letters for 
writh^ doncn sounds being in use before the days of 
J)amd m any other nation besides the posterity of Abra- 

ham. 
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ham. [ChrOn. p. 209.] So that what hath been said 
above in answer to the other will serve equally against 
this. I would only remark, that the learned >vriter seems 
to have borrowed his one observation from a chapter 
of Witsius s JEgyptiaca^ thus intitled, Nullius Hktorici 
siifficienti Testimonio probari posse, ea quce in Religiont 
laudabiUa sunt apud Mgyptios, quam apud Hebrctos an^ 
tiquiof^a Juisse, I. iii. c. 1. to which, what I have here 
said is, I think, a full answer. — The learned writer will 
forgive me, if, before I leave this passage, I take notice 
of an expression which seems to reflect on that good 
man, and sincere believer, Dr. S|)encer ; but I suppose 
not designedly, because it seems a mere inaccuracy. IJhe 
words are these ; they thought [i. e. Dr. Spencer and 
others] that God was pleased to institute the one in 
imitation of the others. Now this neither Dr. Spencer 
nor any believer ever thought. They might indeed sup- 
pose that he instituted one in reference to the other, i. e. 
that part of its Rites were in direct opposition to the 
customs of the idolaters ; and part, out of regard to the 
people's prejudices, in conformity to such of their cus- 
toms as could not be abused to superstition. But this is 
a very different thing from instituting one religion in imi^ 
tation of another. As no believer could suppose God 
did this ; so neither, I will add, could any unbeliever. 
For this opinion. That the Jewish religion was instituted 
in imitation of the Heathen, is what induces the unbe- 
liever to conclude; that Gojd was not its author. 

P- 303. [QQQQ] The parenthesis seems odd enough. 
It may not therefore be unseasonable to explain the ad- 
mirable reasoning of our divine Master on this occasion. 
Jesus, being charged by the Jews as a transgressor of 
the law of Moses, for having cured a man on the sabbath- 
day, thus expostulates with his accusers. " Moses 
'^ therefore gave unto you circumcision, not because it is 
of Moses, but of the Fathers, [^x on U t« M«(rwf , ax\* 
hi rZv woiligm] and ye on the sabbath-day circumcise 
" a man. If a man on the sabbath-day receive circum- 
*' cision, that the law of Moses should not be broken, 
^* are ye angry at me, because I have made a man every 
^^ whit whole on the sabbath-day ? '* That is, " Moses 
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enjoined you to observe the Rite of Circumcision, and 
to perform it on the eighth day : but if this day happen 
to be on the sabbath, you interrupt its holy rest by per- 
forming the Rite upon this day, -because you will not 
break the law of Moses, which marked out a day certain 
for this work of cliarity. Are you therefore angry at me 
for performing a work of equal charity on the sabbath- 
day ? But you will ask, why was it so ordered by the Law, 
that cither the precept for Circumcision, or that for the 
sabbatical-rest, must needs be frequently transgressed ? 
I answer, that though Moses, as I said, gave you Cir- 
cumcision, yet the Rite was not originally of Moses, but 
of the Fathers. Now the Fathers enjoined it to be per- 
formed on the eighth day ; Mos^s enjoined the seventh 
day should be a day of rtst ; consequently the day of rest 
and the day of Circumcision must needs frequently fall 
together, Moses found Circumcision instituted by a 
previous covenant which liis Icnv could not disannul** 
But had he originally instituted both, 'tis probable he 
would have contrived that the two Laws should not have 
interfered." — This I take to be the sense of that very im- 
portant parenthesis, not because it is of MoseSy but of the 
Fathers. 

p. 303. [RRRR] No one ever yet mistook Circum- 
cision for a natural duty ; while it has been esteemed a 
kind of impiety to deny the sabbath to be in that number. 
There are two circumstances attending this latter institu- 
tion, which have misled the Sabbatarians in judging of 
its nature. 

1. The first is, that which this positive institution and 
a natural duty hold in common, namely, the setting apart 
a certain portion of our time for the service of Religion.— 
Natural reason tells us, that that Being, who gave us all, 
requires a constant expression of our gratitude for the 
blessings he has bestowed, which cannot be paid without 
some expence of time : and this time must first be set 
apart before it can be used. But things of very different 
natures, may hold some things in common. 

2. The second circumstance is this, that Moses, the 
better to impress upon the minds of his People the ob- 

• Sec Gal. iii. 17. 
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servance of the sabbath, acquaints them with the early 
institution of it ; that it was enjoined by God himself, 
on his finishing the work of creation. But these Sabba- 
tarians do not consider, that it is not the time when a 
command was given, nor even the autiior who gave it, 
that discover the class to which it belongs, but its nature 
as discoverable b}' human reason. And the sabbath is 
as much a positive institution when given by God to 
Adam and his posterity, as when given by Moses, tlie 
messenger of God, to the Israelites and to their posterity. 
To judge other\vise, is reducing all God s commands to 
one and the same species. 

Having thus far cleared the way, I proceed to shew 
that the Jewish sabbath is a mere poiitive institution, 

1. From tlie account the Prophet Ezekiel gives of it — 
Moreover also I gavt ihem my sabbath, to be a sign 
between me and theni^. A sign ot what ? A sign of a 
covenant. And so was circumcision called by God him- 
self — And ye shall circumcise thejlesh of your joreskin^ 
and it shall be a token [or sign\ of the covenant 
bjctxveen me andyou\. Now nothing but a Rite by in- 
stitution of a POSITIVE law could serve for ^sign or token 
of a covenant between God and a particular selected 
People ; ior besides its use for a remembrance of the 
covenant, it was to serve them as 2i partition-wall to se- 
parate them from other nations : And this a Rite by 
positive institution might well do, though used before by 
i&ome other people, or even borrowed from them. But a 
natural duty has no capacity of being thus employed : 
because a practice observed by all nations would oblite- 
rate every tract of a sign or token of a covenant made with 
one* Indeed, where the Covenant is with the whole race 
of mankind, and so, ihe sign of the covenant is to serve 
only for a remembrance^ there, the sign may be either a 
moral duty or a natural phe7iomenon. This latter was 
the case in God's promise or covenant, not to destroy 
the earth any more by water. Here the Almighty, with 
€qual marks of wisdom, made a natural and beautiful 
phenomenon, seen over the whole habitable earth, the 
token of that covenant And God said. This is the tokeit 
OT the covenant. I do set my bow in the cloud, and 

* Chap, XX* yen 12« f Genu xvii. ii. 
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it shall be for a token of a Covenant between me and the 
earthy Gen. ix. 12, 13. Yet it is wonderful to consider 
how this matter has been mistaken. Perhaps the word 
set did not a little contribute to it : the expression being 
understood absolutely ; when it should have been taken 
in the relative sense, of set for a token. And in this 
sense, and only in this sense, theioa; was then first ^rf 
171 a cloud. However,^ Dr. Burnet of the Charterhouse, 
who had a visionary theory to support, which made \i 
necessary for him to maintain that the phenomenon of 
the Rainbow did not exist before the flood, endeavours 
to countenance that fancy from the passage above, . by 
such a kind of reasoning as this, *' That, had there been 
a Rainbow before the flood, it could not have been pro- 
perly used as a token of God's Covenant^ that he would 
no more drown the earth, because, being a common ap- 
pearance, it would give no extraordinary assurance of 
security." And to this reasoning Tindal, the author of 
Christianity as old as the Creation^ alludes. Perhaps 
(says he) the not knoxving the natural cause of the rain- 
haWy occasioned that account we have in Genesis of its 
institution, page 228, 229. Its institution! The ex- 
pression is excellent. God's appointing the rainbow to 
be a token or memorial, for perpetual generations^ of 
his covenant with mankind, is called, the institution of 
the rainboxv. But ill expression is the homage to non- 
sense, for the privilege of Freethinking. However, his 
words shew, he took it for granted that Moses represents 
God as then first setting his bow in the clouds. And 
it is the reasoning which we are at present concerned with. 
Now this, we say, is founded in gross ignorance of the 
nature of simple compacts and promises : in which, the 
only security for performance is the known good faith of 
the Promiser. But, in the case before us, the most novel 
» or most supernatural appearance could add nothing to 
their assurance, which arose firom the evidence of God's 
veracity. As, on the contrary, had the children of Noah 
been ignorant of this attribute of the Deity, such an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon could have given no assurance at 
all. For what then served the rainbow ? For the wise 
purpose so wdl expxiteied bg^, the sacred writer, for the 
TOKSK 0* vbbMmcaviAvc Thatfl^ £or a memorial or 
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remembFance of it throughout all generations. A method 
of universal practice in the contracts of all civilized na- 
tions. Indeed, had this remnant of the human race been 
made acquainted with God's Covenant or promise by a 
third person, and in a common way, there had then 
been occasion to accompany it with some extraordinary 
or supernatural appearance. But for what ? Not to give 
credit to God's veracity ; but tp the veracity of the mes- 
senger who brought his Will. Now God revealed this 
promise immediately to the children of Noah. But here 
lies the mistake : Our Deists have put themselves in the 
place of those Patriarchs, when a much lower belonged 
to them ; and, the promise being revealed to them only 
by a third hand, and in a common way, they refuse to 
believe it, because not accompanied witii a miracle. In 
the mean time they forget the condition of the Patriarchs 
when this covenant was made with them ; filled with 
terror and astonishment at the past, and with the most 
disquieting apprehensions of a future Deluge, they need- 
ed some superior assurance to allay their fears. Had not 
that been the case, a particular Covenant had not been 
made with them ; and hiad their posterity all along con- 
tinued in the same condition, we may certainly conclude, 
from the uniformity of God's dealings with mankind, 
that he would, from time to time, have renewed this 
Covenant, in the way it was first given ; or have secured 
the truth of the tradition by a supernatural appearance. 
But those fears soon wore out : and Posterity, in a little 
time, became no more concerned in this particular pro- 
mise, than in all the other instances of divine goodness 
to mankind. But Moses^ as this great philosopher con- 
cludes, had no knowledge of the natural cause of the 
rainbow. It may be so : because 1 know of no use that 
knowledge would have been to his Mission. But he was 
acquainted with the moral cause^ and the effects too, of 
COVENANTS, which was more to the purpose oLhis office 
and character ; and which this freethuiking Doctor of 
LAWS should not have been so ignorant of. 

2. But secondly, if the Jewish Prophets cannot convince 
our Sabbatarians, that the Mosiac day of rest was a pa^ 
miive institution; yet methinks the expresis words of 
Jesus might, who told the Sabbatarians of that time, the 
. ■ Pharisees, 
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Pharisees, That the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath, Mark ii. 127. Now were the 
observation of the Sabbath a natural duty, it is certain, 
man was made for the Sabbath^ the end of his creation 
bein^ for the observance of the moral Law, — the 
worship of the Deity, Temperance and Justice : wov 
can we by natural light conceive any other end. On the 
contrary, all positive institutions aere made for man^ for 
the better direction of his conduct in certain situations of 
life ; the observance of which is therefore to be regulated 
on the end for which they were instituted : for (contrary 
to the nature of moral duties) the observance of there may, 
in some circumstances, become hurtful to man, for whose 
benefit they were instituted ; and whenever this is the 
case, God and nature grant a dispensation. 

5. Thirdly, the primitive Christians, on the authority 
of this plain declaration of their blessed Master, treated 
the Sabbath as a positive Law, by changing the day 
dedicated to the service of Relimon from the seventh to 
the first day, and thus abolished one positive Law, the 
Sabbath instituted in memory of the Creation^ an^, by 
the authority of the Church, erected another, properly 
called THE Lord's day, in memory of the Redemption. 

P. 309. [SSSS] The author of the Grounds and Rea* 
sons of the Christian Religion says — " They [the Pagans] 
learnt the art [divination] in schools, or under disci- 
pline, as the Jews did prophesying in the Schools and 
" Colleges of the Prophets. [For which Wheatlys 
" Schools of the Prophets is quoted] where the learned 
" Dodwell says, the candidates for prophecy were 
" taught the rules of divination practised by the Pagans, 
" who were skilled therein, and in possession of the art 
" long before them," P. 28/ 

P. 310. [TTTT] Dr. Mead, in his Medica Sacra, 
c^p. iii. p. 25. observes that what is said of the spirit tf 
the Lord is not to be understood literally. He did not 
reflect that the Vicegerent of the Theocracy is here spoken 
of. Otherwise, surely, he could not but acknowledge 
that if there was any such thing as the spirit of the 
Lord existing in that administration^ it must needs 
reside in the supreme Magistrate. 

P. 311. 
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P. 311. [UUUU] There is a difficulty in the history 
of Davidj in which spinoza much exults, as it supports 
him in his impious undertaking on Sacred Scripture.' 
It is this, in the xvith chapter of the first book of Samuel, 
we find David sent for to Court, to sooth Saul's melan- 
choly with his harp. On his arrival, he gave so much 
satisfaction, that the distempered Monarch sent to his 
father to desire he might stand be/ore hirrij ver. 22. that 
is, remain in his service. David hath leave; and be- 
comes Sauls Armour-bearer ^ [ver. 2 1 .] Yet in the very 
next chapter, viz. the xviith (which relates an incursion 
of the Philistines, and the defiance of Goliah), whea 
David goes to Saul for leave to accept the challenge, neither 
the king, nor the captain of his host, know any thing 
of their champion or of his lineage. 1 his is the difficulty, 
and a great one it is. But it would soon become none, 
in the usual way Critics have of removing difficulties, 
which is by supposing, that, whatever occasions them is 
an interpolation ; and some blind manuscript is always at 
hand to support the Winder Criticism. But had more 
time been employed in the study of the nature of Scrip- 
ture History and somewhat less in collatiom of manu- 
scripts, those would have found a nearer way to the 
-wood, who now cannot see wood for trees. In a word, 
the true solution seems to be this : David's adventure 
with Goliah was prior in time to his solacing Saul with 
his -music. Which latter story is given by way of anti- 
cipation in chap. xvi. but very properly and naturally. 
For there the historian having related at large how God 
had rejected Saul, and anointed David, goes on, as it 
was a matter of highest moment in a religious his- 
tory, to inform us of the effiscts both of one and the 
other; though we are not to suppose them the in- 
stantaneous effects. The effect of Saul's rejection was,- 
he tells us, the departure of God's spirit from him, and 
his being trou\)led with an evil spirit [ver. 14.] : this 
leads him, naturally, to speak of tlie effect of David s 
election, namely, his being endowed with many divine 
graces ; for Saufs malady was only to be alleviated by 
David's skill on the harp. When the historian had, in 
this very Judicious manner, anticipated the story, he re- 
turns from the 14th to the 23d verse of the xvith chapter, 

to 
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to the order of time, in the beginning of the xviith chap- 
ter. So that the true chronology of this part of David's 
life stands thus : He is anointed by Samuel — he carries 
provisions to his brethren, incamped against the Philis- 
tines, in tlie valley of Elah— he fights and overcomes 
Goliah — is received into the king's court — contracts a 
friendship with Jonathan — incurs Saul's jealousy— re- 
tires home to his father — is, after some time, sent for 
back to court, to sooth Saul's melancholy with his harp 
—proves successful, and is made his armour-bearer — 
and, again, excites Saul's jealousy, who endeavours to 
smite hiin with bis Javelin. This whole history is to be 
found between the first verse of the xvith, and the tenth 
of the xviiiti) chapter. Within this, is the anticipation 
above-mentioned, beginnincr at the fourteenth verse of 
the xvith chapter, and ending at the twenty-third verse. 
Which antici|)ated history, in order, of time, comes in 
between the 9th and loth verses of the xviiith chapter, 
where, indeed the breach is apparent. For in the gth 
verse it is said, Jnd Saul eyed David from that day 
forward. He had just begun, as the text tells us, to 
entertain a jealousy of David from the women's saying 
in their songs, Saul hath slain his thousands^ and David 
his ten thousands. — '^ From that day forward Saul eyed 
Davidy^ i e. watched over his conduct. Yet, in the 
very next verse, it says j^nd it came to pass on the 
MORROW, that the evil spirit from God came upon Satd 
— And David played with his hand — And Saul cast the 
Javelin. This could never be on the morrow of that day 
on which he first began to entertain a jealousy ; for the 
text says, from that day forward he began to watch over 
his conduct, to find whether his jealousy was well 
grounded. Here then is the breach, between which, in 
order of time, comes in the relation of the evil spirit s 
falling upon Saul ; his sending for David from his father's 
house, (§*c. For when Saul began first, on account of 
the songs of the women, to grow jealous of David, and 
to watch his behaviour, David, uneasy in his situation^ 
asked leave to retire ; which we may suppose was easily 
granted. He is sent for again to court: Saul again 
grows jealous : but the cause, we are now told, was 
different : And Saul was afraid of David^ because 

the 
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the Lord was with him, and was departed erok 
Saul, ver. 12. This plainly shews, that the departing 
of GoD^s spirit from Saul was after the conquest of 
Goliah : consequently, that all between ver. 14 and 23 
of the xvith chapter is an anticipation, and, in order of 
time, comes in between ver. 9 arid 10 of the xviiith 
chapter, where there is a great breach discoverable by 
the disjointed parts of distant time* Thus the main 
difficulty is mastered* But there is another near as stub- 
bom, which this solution likewise removes. When 
David is recommended by the courtiers for the cure of 
Saul's disorder, he is represented as a mighty valiant many 
a man of war and prudent in matters^ and that the Lord 
was with him, chap. xvi. 1 8. i. e, a soldier well versed 
in affairs, and successful in his undertakings. Accord* 
ingly he is sent for ; and preferred to a place which re- 
quired valour, strength, and experience; he is made 
Saul's armour-bearer. Yet when afterwards, according 
to the common chronology, he comes to fight Goliah, 
he proves a raw unexperienced stripling, unused to arms; 
and unable to bear them ; and, as such, despised by 
the Giant I will not mispend the reader's time, in 
reckoning up the strange and forced senses the critics 
have put upon these two passages, to make them con* 
sistent; but only observe, that this reformation of the 
chronology renders all clear and easy. David had van- 
quished the Philistine ; was become a favourite of the 
people ; and, on that account, the object of Saul's jea- 
lousy; to avoid the ill effects of which, he prudently re- 
tired. During this recess, $aul was seized with his 
disorder. His servants supposed it might be alleviated 
by music ; Saul consents to the remedy, and orders an 
artist to be sought for. ' They were acquainted with 
David's skill on the harp, and likewise with Sauls in- 
, disposition towards him. It was a delicate point, which 
required address ; and therefore they recommend him in 
this aitful manner— -7%^ son of Jesse is cunning in play '^ 
ing^ and a mighty valiant man^ and a man of war ^ and 
pinident in matters, and a comely person : — That is, 

" as you must have one constantly in attendance, both 
at court, and in your military expeditions, to be always , 
at hand on occa^iOD^ the son of Jesse will become both 

. Vol, IV. G g stg^ttons 
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stations well : he will strengthen your camp^ and adom 
your court ; for he b a tried soldier, and of a gracefiil 
presence. You have nothing to fear from his ambitioQ, 
for you saw with what prudence he went into voluntary 
banishment, when his popularity had incurred your dis- 
pleasure,*' — Accordingly Saul is prevailed on : David is 
sent for, and succeeds with his music. This dissipates 
all former umbrage ; and, as one that was to be ever in 
attendance, he is made his annour-bearer. This sun- 
shine continued, till David's great successes again 
awakened Saul's jealousy; and tl)en the lifted javelin 
was, as usual, to strike off all court-payments. Thus 
w*e see how these difficulties are cleared up, and what 
fight is thrown upon the whole history by the supposition 
of an anticipation in the latter part of the xvith chi^>ter» 
an anticipation the most natural^ proper, and necessary 
for the purpose of the historian. The only reason I caa 
conceive of its lying so long unobserved is, that, in the 
xviith chapter, ver. 15. it is said, But David wenty and 
returned from Saulj to feed his father's sheep at Beth- 
lehcm. Now this being when the Israelites were en-^ 
camped in Elah against the Philistines, and after the 
relation of his going to court to sooth Saul's troubled 
spirit with his music, seems to fix the date of his standing 
before Saul in quality of musician in the order of time in 
which it is related. But the words, David went and 
returned from Saul, seem not to be rightly understood ; 
they do not mean, David left Saul's Court where be 
had resided, but that he left Saul's Camp to which- be 
had been summoned. The case was this: A sudden 
invasion of the Philistines had penetrated to Shochoh, 
which belonged to Judah. Now on such occasions, there 
always went out a general summons for all able to bear" 
arms, to meet at an appointed rendezvous ; where a 
choice being made of those most fit for service, the rest 
were sent back again to their several homes. To sudi 
a rendezvous, till the tribes at this time assembled. 
Amongst the. men of Beth-lehem, came Jesse and bis 
eight sons ; the three eldest were ^[iroUed into ^e troops, 
and the rest sent home again. But of these, David is 
cmly particularly named; bs the history related parti* 
qtilarly |o him, Hm David was ihe ^son of that £phra^ 

thiti 
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thite of Bethlehem- Judahy whose name 'was Jesse, and 
he had eight sons : and the man went amongst men for 
an old man in the days of Saul. And the three eldest 
sons of Jesse went andfolloived Saul to the battle — And 
David was the youngest, and the three eldest followed 
Saul. But David went, and returned from Saul, to 
feed his father's sheep at Bethlehem, i. e. he was dis- 
missed by the captains of the host, as too young for ser- 
vice. And in these sentiments, we find, they continued, 
when he returned with a message from his father to the 
camp. — I have only to add, that this way of anticipation 
is very frequent with this sacred historian. — In the xviiith 
chapter, ver. 1 1 . it is said. And Saul cast the javelin ; 
for he said, I will smite David even to the wall with it ; 
and David avoided out of his presence twice. But 
one of these times relates to a second casting of the ja* 
velin a considerable time after the first, here spoken oi^ 
which is recorded in chap. xix. 1 0. So again the his- 
torian telling us in the xth chapter, how Saul, when he 
was first anointed by Samuel, prophesied amongst the 
Prophets, says. And it came to pass, when all that knew 
him beforetime saw, that behold, he prophesied among 
the prophets; then the people said one to another. What 
is this that is come unto the son of Kish ? Is Saul also 
among the prophets ? — Tlierefore it became a proverb. 
Is Saul also among the prophets? ver. 11, 12. But it 
is evident, that the original of the proverb, was his se- 
cond prophesying amongst the prophets at Naioth, re- 
corded chap. xix. both for the reasons given above, and 
for these: 1. Saul was not at this time known to the 
people ; and, 2. The original of the proverb is said to 
arise from this second prophesying, ver. 24.' Therefore 
the account of the proverb in the xth chapter is given by 
way oi anticipation. 

P. 312. [XXXX] A malignant and very dull buf- 
foon, who appears to have had litde ide^ of this matter, 
and less inclination to be better instructed, lately pub- 
lished a large and virulent invective against the personal 
character 01 David ; his pretended provocation was as 
extraordinary ; it was a pulpit parallel ; of which he iro* 
nically complains^ as injurious to a modem cbamcter of 
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great name, wlio is complimented with a likeness to the 
King of Israel. He was answered as he deserved. — 
But, if Divines think they can manage infidel cavils by 
the aid of sums and systems, instead of studying to ac- 
quaint themselves with the nature and genius of the 
Jewish dispensation, as it lies in the Bible, unbelievers 
will have little to apprehend, how bad soever be the 
cause which a low vanity has put them upon supporting. 

P- 323. [YYYY] There were no sort of men more 
averse to the system here defended of Jewish customs 
bon-owed from Egypt, than those Puritans. Yet when 
they could serve a turn by adopting it, they made no 
scruple of so doing. Thus, in order to disgrace the 
surplice^ they venture to say, in the Declaration of the 
Ministers of London, published 1566, That the sur- 
plicej or white linen garment, came from the Egyp- 
tians into the Jewish church. 

P. 327. [ZZZZ] For, with regard to every thing's 
being exactly prescribed', from zvhtch direction it was 
not lawful to make the least deviation, Spencer acknow- 
ledges this as fully asWitsius himself. " Nihil enim 
•* cultum divinum spectans verbis obscuris aut incerli 
*' sensus a Mose traditum, nil cajco vel praecipiti zelo, 
*^ nihil prurienti Judaeoruminpenio, vel naturae humanas 
rerum novarum in sacris avidae, relictum iuit. Nempe 
lex de nanimis plerisque curavit. Ipsi arcae annuli, 
&c." De Leg. Rit. Heb 1. i. c. lo. sect. 5. And it 
is remarkable, that he employs this very circumstance, 
with great weight as well as ingenuity, to inforce the 
opposite conclusion; namely, that God admitted some 
rites in use amongst the Gentile nations in compliance 
to the people's prejudices : — Ipse ritus Mosaicos institu^- 
endi uiodus huic sententiae non parum praesidii praebet. 
Deus enim non tantum eorum materiam, sed et locum, 
tempus, ipsum edam corporis situm quandoque quo 
prffistari debebant, aliasque minoris notae circumstantias, 
accurate praescripsit. Et postquam Deus minimas quas- 
que circumstantias rituum singulorum tradidisset, prae- 
cepto cautum est. Deut. iv. 2. ne quid e ceremoniis 
ftewpe yjetitis iis adderetur ^ aut quicqqam ^ ceremoniis 
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nempe praeceptis adimeretur. Nemo vero qui jvidicio 
valet, opinari potest Deum horum rituum minutias ac- 
curate adeo prffiscripsisse, ex ullo quo ipse eorum amore 
vel desiderio tangebatur. A ratione multo minus abest, 
gentium et Hebrceorum ritus baud paucos (si materiam 
eorum vel substantiam spectemus) proximam inter se 
similitudinem et affinitatem habuisse, ideoque lege cu- 
ratum fuisse, ne eodem modo peragerentur, sed ut cir- 
cumstantiis quibusdam pecuUaribus et a Deo praescriptis 
ab invicem discemerentur. Nam Israelitae ritus suos 
omnes e Dei praescripto peragentes, se in Jehovae [noa 
dei alicujus ethnici] honorem sacra sua praestare testa- 
rentur ; et ratio temporum exegit, ut cultus Deo praesti- 
tus quandam liiomrot retinere^ nee ad ritus gentium 
nimis accedere, vel ab iis plusquain par erat abire vide- 
a'etur. Mosis aetate res in loco tarn lubrico et ancipiti 
sitae sunt, quod summa tantum sapientia limites eos de- 
finire n6rat, quos ultra citrave non potuit consistere Dei 
veri cultus. Lib. iii. cap. 2. sect. i. 

P. 329. f AAAAA] I cannot therefore agree with 
Mr. Whiston in the high value he sets upon a passage 
of Manetho— This (says he) is a very "valuable ttaUmony 
of Manetho s^ that the laws of Osarsiph or Moses were 
not in compliance with, but in opposition to, the customs 
of the Egyptians. Translat. of Josephus, p. 993. How- 
ever, though this fairy treasure vanish, it is some com- 
fort that we do not want it. 

P. 352. [BBBBB] That very able interpreter of 
Scripture, father Houbigant, understands these words 
of the Prophet as spoken of the Jewish Law. " Itaque 
in praecfeptis non bonis intelligendae veniunt ejusmodi 
leges quae ad poenam propositae erant, non ad mer- 
cedem; quales erant leges de suppliciis, de aquis ab 
uxore suspectae pudicitiae bibendis, de leprosis ab 
hominum coetu arcendis, et aliae quaedam,. quae ab 
" irato Legislatore proficisci videbantur." In loc. This 
learned person was too well versed in the style of Scrip- 
ture, in the subject of the Prophecy, and in the history 
of the Jews, to imagine, when God speaks in the cha- 
racter of Legislator, of giving StatuH^ and Judgment ff 
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that he meant the general permission of divine Provi- 
dence to suffer a people to fall into a number of senseless 
and idolatrous practices. Indeed, a little to soften the 
character given of Statutes not goody he supposes they 
were thus qualified on account of their being j>ew^/ Laws : 
and so makes what I understand to be a representation 
of the moral genius of the ritual Law in general, only 
the physical quality of some particular Rites. But the 
very words of the Prophecy evince that a Body of laws 
was meant ; and the character of the Speaker shews, that 
the subject is of moraU not of physical good and evil. 

P' 353- [CCCCC] Speaking of Marsham and 
Spencer, he says: In omnium nunc fere eruditorum 
manibus versatur Nobilissimi Viri Johannis Marshami 
Canon Chronicus. Opus quantivis pretii ; quod uti 
Authori suo multa lectione, accurata meditatione, pluri- 
misque lucubrationibus stetit, itp. Lectori per salebrosos 
obscurissimsB Antiquitatis recessus viam non paullo facili- 
orem expeditioremque effecit. Sed ut in humanis rebus 
nihil omni ex parte beatum esse solet, ita nee pulcherrimo 
huic corpori suos deesse naevos videas — Eandem senten- 
tiam magnonuperanimoatqueapparatutuitus est Johannes 
Spencerus in Dissertatione de Urim Sg Thiimmim. Ubi ita 
vir doctissimus instituit, Sgc. — ^Multa a viris doctissimis 
congesta sunt, quibus huic suae assertioni fidem faciant. 
Ea autem quum plurimum reconditcft contineant erudi- 
tionis, non videntur Clarissimi Authores sua laude, uti 
nee studiosi lectores jucunditate atque utilitate, quae 
exinde percipi potest, fraudandi esse. — Super omnibus 
denique imxft<np meam subjungam, eo argumentorum 
robore quod suscepti negotii ratio, patitur firmandam. 
Nequaquam ea mente ut doctissimorum virorum labori- 
bus detraham ; sed ut me & Lectores meos in investiganda 
veritate exerceam, sit forte detur curva corrigere & 
engregio inspersos abstergere corpore naevos, p. i — 4, 
This candour was the more extraordinary, as Sir J. 
Marsham had given but too many marks of disaffection 
to revealed Religion. And though that great and good 
man Dr. Spencer was entirely free from all reasonable 
suspicion of this kind ; yet, it must be owned, that too 
intent on a favourite argument, he was apt to express 
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himself somewhat crudely. He had a bright and vigo- 
rous imagination, which, now and then, got the better of 
his judgment ; and the integrity of his heart made him 
careless in giving it the reins; sometimes in a dan- 
gerous road. Thus, for instance, in his fine discourse 
concerning Prodigies^ speaking of a^ certain quality in 
the soul, which, as he says, makes it greatly impressive 
to the persuasion of parallels, equalities, simithudes^ in 
tiie frame and government of' the world, he goes on in 
this strange manner : " This general temper of the soul 
^' easily inclines it to Jbelieve great and mighty changes ia 
*' states, uslier'd with the solemnity of some mighty and 
^^ analogous changes in nature, and that all terrible evils 
** are prefac'd or attended with some prodigious and 
" amazing alterations in the creation — Hence, perhaps, 
" it is that we generally find great troubles and judg- 
*' ments on earth described, especially by persons ecsta^- 
" tical, Prophets and Poets (whose speeches usually 
" rather follow the ealy sense of the soul than the rigid 
" truth of things) by all the examples of horror and 
confusion in the frame of the creation. The prophet 
David describes God's going out to judgment thus,'* 
<§T. p. 71, 72. 2d ed. Dr. Spencer seems to have been 
misled in this philosophic solution by a greater Master, 
who, however, talks still more grossly of what he seems to 
have understood as little. *' In matters of faith and 
religion (says lord Verulam) we raise our imagination 
above our reason : which is the cause why Religion 
sought ever access to the mind by similitudes, types, 
parables, visions, dreams." Adv. of learning, b. ad. 
The serious christian reader cannot but be offended at 
this injurious representation of the holy Prophets. Such 
remarks as these are altogether unworthy these two 
excellent men. It is false in fact that Prophetic 
figures were enthusiastic or fantastic visions raised by, 
and then represented to, the imagination. I have 
shewn that the images, which the Prophets employed, 
composed the common phraseology of their times ; 
and were employed by them because this figurative 
language was well understood, jand still better relish- 
ed by the People. [See p. 134, of this vol.] — But is 
it therefore fitting tixat such writers should be treated,^ 
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by every dirty scribbler, as Libertines, Deists, and secret 
propagators of Infidelity, for inadvertencies, which a man 
like the candid Witsius would only call navi in pulcher^ 
rimo corpore ? 

P- 355* [DDDDD] Let me here observe how this 
very circumstance in Moses's conduct, acquits him of all 
suspicion of that kind of fraud so much in use amongst 
the best human Lawgivers of Antiquity. The Mosaic 
Dispensation had been treated by our Freethinkers with 
great liberties. It was therefore offered by the late 
learned and bgenious Dr. Middleton, as a means to 
rescue it from their contempt, and to solve the difficulties 
which attend it, without hurtbg the authority whereon it 
stands, to suppose some degree of fiction in certain 
cases, in the Mosaic writings. And this he endeavoured 
to make credible, from the practice of the ancient Law- 
givers. Now I think this supposition neither true nor 
probable, i . If we consider whrft it was that induced 
the ancient Lawgivers to employ j/?c/iow, we shall find it 
arose, in part, from their false pretences to a divine 
Mission; and, in part, from the imaginary necessity of 
propagating Polytheism. As to the first, Moses's pre- 
tensions to a divme mission are here allowed. And it is 
notorious that he preached up the one true God, the 
Creator, in opposition to all kinds of Polytheism. * No 
occasion therefore remained for the use ofjiction. And 
we can hardly think he would employ it without occasion. 
What we have then to shew is, that the only cause why 
the ancient sages employed Jictim (besides the support of 
a false mission) was to hide the absurdities of Polytheism. 
This indeed hath been already done for other purposes, 
in several places of this Work : So that I shall here con- 
fine myself to one single proof. Macrobius assures us, 
that the ancient sages did not admit the fabulous in all 
their disputations; but in those only which related to the 
SOUL, to the HEAVENLY BODIES, aiidto the Hero-Gods. 
Sciendum est tamen non in omnem disputationem philo- 
sophos admittere Jabulosa vel licita, sed his uti solent cum 
veldeanim^velde aeriis jEtheriisve potestatibus, 
vel de ceteris dis loquuntur. [in Somn. Scip. I. i.e. 2.] 
Oa the^ contrary, when they discoursed of the FiRsy 
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CAUSE, then every thing was delivered exactly agreeable 
to the truth. Ceterum cum ad summum e.t principem 
OMNIUM Deum — tractatus se audet attoUere — nihil 
FABULOSUM pciiitus attingunt. [id. ib.] The reason of 
their using Jictio7i or fable, in treating of their false Gods, 
was to hide the absurdities attendant on their Worship j 
a Worship thought to be necessary. Hence, as hath 
been shewn elsewhere, [vol. iii. of the Div. Leg. b. iii: 
sect. 6.] they were led from the absurdity and the neceS" 
sity togetherj to conclude that utility^ and not truths was 
the end of Religion; and from another mistake there 
mentioned, that utility Mnd truth do not coincide. From 
these two principles necessarily arose a third, that it was 
expedient and laxvful to deceive for the Public good. 
And, on this last, was founded the practice oi fctioti 
above mentioned. Now the whole Relidon of Moses 
being established on that very doctrine, in the handling 
of which the ancient Sages neither needed nor used 
fiction ; and at the same time directly opposing that very - 
superstition, for the sake of which, the fiction was em- 
ployed ; we conclude, with certainty, that Moses employed 
NO DEGREE OF FICTION in the conq)osition or in the 
propagation of the Jewish Religion. But 2. That 
which he had no occasion to use, we think it im- 
possible he should use, if his pretensions were (as is 
here allowed) real. We have, indeed, in order to display 
the wisdom of God's Dispensation, endeavoured to shew 
that he employed, in the contrivance of it, all those arts 
(though in an infinitely more perfect degree) which human 
Lawgivers are wont to use, in the legitimate exercise of 
civil Government : for that, without forcing the Will, no 
other method was sufficient to accomplish the end de- 
signed. But this, we presume, is as different from fiction 
as truth is from falsehood. Thus far, we think, God, in 
his dispensations to men, would chuse to do, rather than 
to force the Will. But could we suppose a People, 
favoured with a divine Revelation, so absurdly circum- 
stanced as to be incapable of being worked upon by com- 
mon means, without the use of some degree offiction^ we 
should then conclude God would rather chuse miracu- 
lously to overrule the Will: because we conceive divint 
Revelation with human fiction to be a mixture of things 
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utterly incompatible ; that there can be no alliance be- 
tween God and fielial ; nor any union between the Spirit 
of Trutli, and tiie Father of Lies. 

P. 355. fEEEEE] " Suppose (says Dr. Stebbing) a 
*^ Deist should allege that the Israelites learned this 
^ doctrine in Egypt where Moses himself also might have 
** learnt it. How w(mldjfOU prove the contrary ? " Exa- 
mination, p. 33, 34. 

Should a Deist allege this, as making anything against 
my argument, or for his own cause, I should say he knew 
as little either of one or the other as Dr. Stebbing himself 
does : For my argument being addressed to the Deist, 
supposes that Moses and the Israelites might have leamt 
the doctrine in Egypt; and on that supposition, defies 
tiiem to find a reason, exclusive of the extraordinary 
Providence J why Moses did not make so useful and ne- 
cessary a doctnne (in favour of which his People wefe 
much prejudiced) the Sanction of his Laws. Their ac- 
quaintance with the doctrine in Egypt, I supp>osed : This 
acquaintance my argument required me to suppose : and 
yet this Answerer of my Book knew .so little of its con- 
tents, as to ask, How I would prove the contrary ? 
If the learned Doctor, had any pertinent drift in this 
question, you can discover it only by supposing him to 
go upon this ridiculous assumption, that what the Jews 
once learned they could never either unlearn or forget, 
and therefore if they had learned the doctrine of a future * 
state in Egypt, they could not be so ignorant of it as, I 
say, they were. But to clear up his conceptions in this 
matter he may have recourse, if he pleases, to the latter 
division of the fifth section of the fifth Book, of tlie Divine 
X^ation. 

P. 357. [FFFFF] This was the character it bore even 
so late as the time of Jeremiah, who tells us, that the 
rebellious Israelites, frightened at the power of the king 
of Babylon, refused to stay any longer in Judea, saying, 
No, hut we will go into the land of Egypt ^ where we shall 
see no war, nor hear the sound of the trumpet , nor have 
hunger of bread, and there mil we dwell, chap. xlii. 14. 
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P. 36a. [GGGGG] This famous book (as is the for- 
tune of all which bring new proofs for Revelation in a 
new way) hath uitdergone many heavy censures both from 
Jews and Christians. Those blame him for attempting- 
to assign reasons for the Ceremonial ordinances ; These 
for explaining Scripture on the principles of Aristotle. 
But both, as usual, expose their own ignorance and pre- 
vention. In this work, the excellent author studied the 
real honour of God, together with the good of those to 
whom his discourse was addressed. And because its end 
and design appears to be little understood, and depends 
on a curious piece of history, neglected by his editors and 
translators, I shall give the Reader a short account of it 
In the first flourishing times of the Saracene Empire, (as 
we learn from William of Paris in his book De Legibus) 
a great number of Jews, devoting themselves to the study 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, (then cultivated by the 
Arabs with a kind of scientific fanaticism) and thereby 
contracting not only an inquisitive but a disputatious 
habit, set themselves to examine into the reaso]>js of 
THE Jewish laws; which being unable to discover; 
they too hastily concluded them to be useless, absurd, and 
of human invention ; and so apostatized, in great num- 
bers, from the Religion of their Fathers. — " Postquam 
^^ autem Chaldseis sive Babyloniis & genti Arabum com- 
mixti sunt, & miscuerunt se studiis eorum & philoso- 
phiae ; & secuti sunt opiniones philosophorum ; nesci- 
entes legis suae creduiitates & Abrahae fidem contra 
disputationes eorum & rationes defendere : hinc est 
quod fttcti sunt in lege erronei, & in fide ipsius Abraham 
heeretici ; maxime po^quam regnum Saracenoruml 
diiFusum est super habitationem eorum. Exinde enim 
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sunt multi eorum. Hincque pauci veri Judaei (hoc 
est, qui non in parte aliqu^ credulitatis suae Saraceni 
sunt, aut Aristotelicis consentientes erroribus) in terri 
Saracenorum inveniuntur, de his qui inter philosophos 
*• commorantur. Dedit enim occasioiiem non levem 
*' aix)stasiae hujusmodi ea quaj videtur multorum manda- 
** torum absurditas vel inutilitas : dum enim apparet in 
" eis absurditas & inutilitas, nulla autem praeceptionis 
** aut inhibitionis earum ratio, nulla observantiarum uti- 
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^^ litas, lion est rnirum si ab eis receditur : sed tanquam 
" onera supervacanea projiciuntur." fol. 18. In these 
times, and under tliis Empire, our Author wrote. So that 
nothing could be more useful than to shew his apostatizing 
brethren that the Scriptures might be defended, nay, 
even explained on the principles of Aristotle, and that 
the precepts of the ceremonial Law were founded in 
the highest reasonableness and convenience — Maimoni- 
des, where, in his preface, he gives his reasons for writing 
this discourse, plainly hints at that apostasy — Vertigituo- 
SOS vero quod attinety quorum cerebrum est pollutum S^ 
varus futilibusque ac J'alsis opimonibus repletum, quique 
sibi imaginantur se magnos esse philosophos, ac theo- 
logoSf illos scio fugiiuros a mult is j contra multa etiam ob- 
Jectiones moturos. — Deus vero benedictus fiovitj quanta- 
perd tbnuerim conscribere ea, qucE explicare Sg consignare 
*oolui in hoc libro. Nam quia talia sunt de quibus nuilus 
ejc gent e nostra in hac captivitate quicquam scripsit hactc- 
nusy quA ratione primus ego prodire in/iacpalastra audeo: 
*oerum suffultus suin duobus pKincipiis ; primoy quod de 
istius modi negotio dictum sity tempus estfociendi Domino : 
irritam fecerunt legem tuam, S^c.secundoy eoquod 
sapient es fiostri dicunty Omnia opera tuajiant adgloriam 
Dei. 

P. 364. [HHHHH] The learned author of the ele- 
gant and useful Letter from Rome has here taken to 
himself what was meant in general of the numerous 
writers on the same subject ; and so has done it the 
honour of a confutation, in a postscript to the last edition 
of that Letter. But the same friendlv considerations 
which induced him to end the postscript with declaring 
his unwillingness to enter further into controversy with 
me, disposed me not to enter into it at all. This, and 
neither any neglect of him, nor any force I apprehended 
in liis arguments, kept me silent. However, I owe so' 
much both to myself and the public, as to take notice of 
a misrepresentation of my argument ; and a change of the 
question in dispute between us : without which notice the 
controversy (as I agree to leave it where it is) can scarce 
be fairly estimated. — ^^ A paragraph in Mr. Warburton's 
'' Divine Legation of Moses obliges me (says Dr, Mid- 
** dlcton) to detain the rejader a little longer, in order to 
. ** obviate 
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obviate the prejudices which the authority of so cele- 
brated a writer may probably inject, to the disadvan- 
tage of my argument. — I . am at a loss to conceive 
what could move my learned friend to pass so severe 
a censure upon an argument which has hitherto been 
espoused by all protestants; admitted by many papists; 
and evaded rather than contradicted by any. But 
" whatever was his motive, which, I persuade myself, 
** was no unfriendly one, he will certainly pardon me, 
*' if, pursuing the full conviction of my mind, I attempt 
to defend an established principle, confirmed by strong 
and numerous facts, against an opinion wholly new and 
^^ strange to me ; and which, if it can be supposed to 
" have any force, overthrows the whole credit and use 
** of my present work. — He allows that the writers, who 
" have undertaken to deduce the rites of popery fr^om 
^^ paganism^ haxie shexvn an exact and surprising likeness 
** between them in a great variety of instances. This 
" (says he) one would think, is allowing every thing 
*^ that the cause demands : it is every thing, I dare say, 
^^ that those writers desire*." That.it is every thing 
those writers desire^ I can easily believe, since I sec, 
my learned friend himself hath considered these two 
assertions, 1 . The religion of the present Romans derived 
from that of their Heathen ancestors; and, 2. An exact 
conformity^ or uniformity rather of worship between 
popery and paganism : He hath considered them, I say, 
as convertible propositions : for, undertaking, as his title- 
page informs us, to prove the religion of the present Ro- 
mans derived from that of their Heathen ancestors ; and 
having gone through his arguments, he concludes them 
in these words, " But it is high time for me to conclude, 
" being persuaded, if I do not flatter myself too much, 
*^ that I have sufliciently made good what i first 
" UNDERTOOK TO PROVE, an cxact conformity, or uni- 
formity rather, of worship between popery and pa- 
ganism f.^' But what he undertook to prove, we see, 
was, The religion of the present Romans derived from 
their Heathen ancestors : That I have therefore, as my 
learned firiend observes, allowed every thing those writers 
desir^ey is very likely. But then whether I have allowed 
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every thing that the cause demands^ is aootlier question: 
^vhich I think can never be determined in the afhnnative, 
till it be shewn that no other probable cause can be 
assigned of tiiis exact c>nJormity between Papists and 
PaganSy but a bonowing or derivation from one to the 
other. And I guess, that now this is never likely to be 
done, since I myself have actually assigned another pro- 
baWe cau^c, namely, the snnK3 spirit of superstition ope- 
rating in the like circumstances. 

But tliis justly celebi'ated writer goes on — " This ques- 
*' tion according to his [the author of The Divine Lega- 
** tioti] notion is not to be decided by facts, but by a 
*' principle of a different kind, a superior knowledge of 
'^ human nature *." Here I am forced to complain of a 
ivant of candour, a want not natui-al to my learned friend. 
For, whence is it, I would ask, that he pollects, thaty ac- 
cording to my notion^ this question is- not to be decided 
by facts, but a superior Imowledge of human nature ? 
Trom any thing I have said ? Or from any thing I have 
omitted to say ? Surely, not from any thing I have said 
(though be seems to insinuate &o much by putting the 
words a superior knorvledge of human nature in Italic 
characters as they are called) because I leave him in pos- 
^ssion of his facts, and give them all the validity he de- 
sires ; which he himself obseijyes ; and, from th^^re, as 
yve see, endeavours to draw some advantage to his hypo- 
thesis : — Nor from any thing I have omitted to say ; for, 
in this short paragraph where I deUver my opinion, and, 
by reason of its evidence, ofier but one single argument 
in its support, that argument arises from a fact, viz. 
that the superstitious customs in question were mam/ ages 
later than the conversion of the imperial city to the 
Christian faith: whence I conclude, that the ruling 
Churchmen could have no motive in borrowing from 
Pagan customs, either as those customs were then fa- 
shionable in themselves^ or respectable for the number or ' 
quality of their followers. And what makes this the 
more extraordinary is, that my learned friend himself 
immediately afterwards quotes these words; and then 
tells the reader, that my argument consists of an histo- 
rical FACT; and of a consequence deduced jrwn it. It 

* Postscript, p. 238. 

appears 
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appears therefore, that, according to my notion, the 
question is to be decided hyfacts^ and not by a superior 
knowledge of human nature. Yet I must confess I then 
thought, and do so still, that a superior knowledge of 
human nature would do no hann, as it might enable men 
to judge better oi facts than we find they are generally 
accustomed to do. But will this excuse a candid repre- 
senter for saying, that the question^ according to my no- 
tion^ was not to be decided by facts^ but a superior 
knaivledge of hunmn nature? However, to do my 
learned friend all justice, I must needs say, that, as if 
these were only words of course, that is, words of con- 
troversy, he goes on, through the body of his postscript, 
to invalidate my argument froaifact ; and we hear no 
mdre of a superior knowledge of hur^an nature than in 
this place where it was brought in to be laughed at. 

As to the argument, it must even shift for itself. It 
has done more mischief already than I was aware of: 
and forced my learned friend to extend his charge from 
the modem to the ancient church of Rome. For my ar- 
gument, from the low birth of the superstitions in question^ 
coming against his hypothesis, after he had once and 
again declared the purpose of his letter to be the ex* 
posing of the Heathenish idolatry and superstition of the 
PRESENT church of Rome ; he was obliged, in support 
of that hypothesis, to shew that even the early ages of 
the church were not free from the infection. Which 
hath now quite shifted the subject with the scene, and 
will make the argument of his piece firom henceforth to 
run thus, The religion of the present Romans derived 
from their early Christian ancestors ; and theirs^ from 
the neighbouring Pagans. To speak fireely, my reason- 
ing (which was an argument ad hominem, and, as such, 
I thought, would have been reverenced) reduced the 
learned writer to this dilemma ; either to allow the facl^ 
and give up his hypothesis ; or to deny the fact, and 
change his question. And he has chosen the latter as 
the lesser evil. As to the fact ; that the Churches of the 
first ages might do^ tliat on their o^^ n heads, which Aloses . 
did upon authority, i. e. indulge their Pagan converts 
with such of their customs as could not be easily abused 

to 
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to superstition, may be safely acknowledged. !My learn- 
ed friend has produced a few instances of such indulgence, 
which the censure of some of the more scrupulous of 
those times hath brought to our knowledge. But the 
great farraginous body of Popish rites and ceremonies, 
the subject of my Icanied friend's Letter J ram Romc^ had 
surely a different original. They were brought into the 
Church when Paganism was in jmrt abhorred and in part 
forgotten ; and when the same spirit of sordid supersti- 
tion which had overspread the Gentile world, had now 
deeply infected the Christian. 
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